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HENRI FRANCOIS MULLER 
PAULINE TAYLOR 


In this number of WORD honoring Professor Muller’s seventieth birthday, 
before we speak of his life work in the learned field, a few reminiscences will recall 
to the minds of his many admirers, students, friends and colleagues delightful 
and fruitful hours spent with him. After the first World War, for which Mr. 
Muller had volunteered (he was first in the French Army, then served in the 
American liaison service), he returned to Barnard College, where he inspired, 
charmed, became the favorite teacher of many students, among them myself. 
His French drama course in Barnard was particularly popular. 

When after graduating I decided to work under his direction, I became his 
first candidate for an M.A. and a Ph.D. Later on, in the Graduate School at 
Columbia, Mr. Muller added to the Vulgar Latin course he had given for years, 
courses in Romance Philology, Old French and the History of the Theatre in 
France. His huge classes were a testimony to an amiable, amusing, scholarly 
personality who gave life to words and periods defunct, showed the interrelation 
of language, history, literature and human beings, evoked past centuries and 
animated everything he discussed. Mr. Muller was always at the disposal of his 
students, spent unending hours working on their problems, was kind, sympathetic 
and encouraging. At various social functions in Columbia his irresistible songs 
entranced his audiences, his role as an actor was acclaimed and his talks (among 
them the one given before the St. Stephen division of the Phi Beta Kappa 
Chapter of Columbia University in 1931) were always popular. The rare qualities 
of humanity, sympathy and charm combined with erudition endeared Mr. 
Muller to all who studied and worked with him. 

Mr. Muller entered Columbia University in 1903 as a tutor in Romance 
Languages while he was working on his doctorate, which he received in 1912. 
In 1913 he was made Assistant Professor of French, in 1927 Professor of Romance 
Philology and from 1929 to 1936 was the Executive Officer of the French Depart- 
ment. He served for twenty-two years on the Editorial Board of the Romanic 
Review, was an editor of the Todd Memorial Volumes, has been serving in an 
editorial capacity on WORD and Vigiliae Christianae since 1945 and Le Francais 
Moderne since 1937. He is a member of numerous learned socities among which: 
Le Francais Moderne, Linguistic Circle of New York, Modern Language As- 
sociation of America, Société des Etudes Latines, Société de Linguistique de 
Paris, Société des Professeurs Francais en Amérique, Vigiliae Christianae, Vox 
Romanica, Zeitschrift fiir Romanische Philologie. He received the decoration of 
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La Légion d’Honneur in 1935 for services rendered to French culture. Mr. Muller 
is President of the Linguistic Circle of New York and one of its founders. 

Starting in 1912 with his doctoral dissertation (Origine et Histoire de la prépo- 
sition a) which first stated his belief in the intimate relation between the written 
and spoken language in Gaul up to the end of the eighth century, continuing this 
hypothesis in 1921 (When Did Latin Cease to be a Spoken Language in France), 
reaffirming his conviction in 1923 (On the Use of the Lingua Romana from the 
First to the Ninth Century), in 1924 (The Passive Voice in Vulgar Latin), and 
finally in 1929 with the Chronology of Vulgar Latin which gave his definitive 
statement, Mr. Muller constructed his monumentum aere perennius. In 1932 
the Chrestomathy of Vulgar Latin permitted the practical application of this 
new interpretation of Merovingian Latin by the presentation of a wide variety 
of texts ranging from the first to the ninth century and accompanied by a 
grammatical survey. His most recent work in 1945, l’Epoque mérovingienne, 
essai de synthése de philologie et d’histoire develops along broader lines his lin- 
guistic interpretation of Vulgar Latin and his cultural interpretation of the 
Merovingian period. The extraordinary intuition, the penetrating insight brought 
to bear in his examination of hundreds of documents and studies in the so-called 
Dark Ages have illumined this nebulous, misunderstood, neglected and all- 
important period of pre-Romance philology and established a knowledge of the 
period as an indispensable requisite for the study of Romance philology. 

The traditional interpretation of the linguistic aspects of the sixth, seventh 
and eighth centuries can be briefly summed up (Mohl, Grandgent, Meyer- 
Liibke, Brunot, Bourciez, Nyrop et al.): The documents of these centuries are 
full of gross errors resulting from the ignorance of Classical Latin on the part 
of the writers of these periods who were trying to write correctly, but were in- 
fluenced by the vulgar or Romance tongue which they spoke and which was 
spoken around them. The texts, filled with illogical errors, do not represent the 
spoken language which was Romance, already formed. Regional features, 
Romance dialects were already in existence. 

Mr. Muller, examining innumerable documents in these centuries, proved by 
the facts found therein that these so-called gross and illogical errors, tending in 
regular, definite directions, increasing in frequency up to the end of the eighth 
century, were, in fact, the manifestations of the new Romance tongue which was 
to appear in the ninth century; they were pre-Romance phenomena to be in- 
terpreted accordingly, not only in the light of past Classical Latin, the mother 
tongue, but rather in the light of the new language of the future to appear. Mr. 
Muller demonstrated that the scribes wrote what they spoke and heard, Latin 
(Vulgar Latin, Folk Latin, bas-latin, latin rustique, Merovingian Latin, sermo 
vulgaris, lingua romana, lingua romana rustica, etc.), i. e. the language of their 
country. He found no significant differences in the Latin throughout Romania 
up to the ninth century and therefore no evidence of dialectalization or the 
formation of Romance languages before the ninth century. 

The wealth of new pre-Romance linguistic material in these centuries recog- 
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nized as such by Mr. Muller and his students' can be mentioned only in part 
the transformation and reduction of the Latin word by the dropping of the un- 
accented medial and final syllables (colocare > culcare, locus qui dicitur Camp 
< Campus), the production of a two-case declension tending towards a one-case 
declension (murus, i, 0, um, o > murus, o> muro), the creation of the article 
(et illa alia medietas cleri illas veteres cappas quas illi seniores, etc.), the creation 
of the future (Diabolus habet quaerere causas), of the factitive locution (Ad 
bonis hominebus atfirmare rogavimus), the transformation of the passive, the 
beginning of the use of homo > on for the Latin passive, of compound tenses 
(audivimus > auditum habemus), the increase in the use of prepositions, the 
formation of prepositional and adverbial phrases (in rotundo < en rond), the 
increase in vocabulary (ficato > foie, granica > grange, carrada > charrée, 
intaliare > entailler, vindicare > venger, werra > guerre), the beginning of the 
new Romance order of words in a sentence. 

Mr. Muller pierced through the darkness of an apparently confused, chaotic, 
fluctuating and therefore incomprehensible mass of words teeming with ortho- 
graphical, morphological and syntactical heresies* committed against Classical 
Latin, and discerned therein a groping in the early centuries in certain directions, 
a more definite movement as time progressed and finally at the end of the 
eighth century a new grammar, a new language, we might say a new order. 
Often the new pre-Romance constructions would be found side by side with the 
more conservative Classical, often the changed and reduced morphological end- 
ings of the new case system would be found with the former Classical forms. 
But the new phenomena multiplying in the documents indicated slowly but surely 
the formation of the pre-Romance tongue which, with the epoch-making Edict 
of Charlemagne in 813 demonstrated the separation of the daughter, Romance 
from her mother, Latin. And so was the new language born of which we have the 
first signs in 842 with the Oath of Strassburg. And we might add that, in general, 
Mediaeval Latin, a pseudo-Classical Latin, can be assumed to function (at least 
in Gaul) after the reform of Charlemagne and was used for learned literature and 
by the ecclesiastical world. 

A delicate question, and one on which Mr. Muller has shed considerable light 
in the Chronology of Vulgar Latin‘ is the dearth of Vulgar Latin documents in 


1Taylor, Pauline. The Latinity of the ‘Liber Historiae Francorum’, New York, 1924; 
Pei, Mario A. The Language of the Eighth-Century Texts in Northern France, New York, 
1932; Trager, George L. The Use of the Latin Demonstratives, especially ‘ille’ and ‘ipse’, 
New York, 1932; MacGonagle, Sara H. The Poor in Gregory of Tours, New York, 1936; Sas, 
Louis F. The Noun Declension System in Merovingian Latin, Paris, 1937; Scott, Ralph W. 
A Study of the Uses of the Prepositions ‘ab’, ‘apud’ and ‘cum’, Tokyo, Japan, Maruzen, 
1937; Jennings, Augustus C., A Linguistic Study of the ‘Cartulario de San Vicente de 
Oviedo’, New York, 1940. 

2 Cf. L’ Epoque mérovingienne, chapter IX-XVI. 

* I myself, on showing Merovingian documents to Classical scholars, have been struck 
by the unconcealed disgust (and lack of comprehension) at this offensive mess: extiblatione 
for stipulatione, puella qui for puella quae! Indeed!! They refused to look further. 

‘Chapters XV-XVII. 
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Italy and Spain. It was France alone in which we find this extraordinary abun- 
dance of material. Italy possessed a highly cultivated aristocracy in which the 
adherence to the Classical Latin functioned to maintain the purity of the language 
and to discourage writing in the Vulgar tongue. This resulted in the first mention 
in Italy of the Vulgar language a century later than in France (Monte Cassino, 
960). In fact, throughout the Middle Ages the Vulgar (as distinguished from 
serious writings in Latin) literature of France is an ever-fresh fount of literary in- 
spiration to the Occident. In Spain similar aristocratic conditions did not per- 
mit signs of the vulgar tongue until the tenth century. 

In his Epoque mérovingienne, Mr. Muller has, indeed, concentrated practically 
exclusively on Gaul.’ He lifted the curtain from the so-called Dark Ages there 
and proved this Merovingian period to have had a remarkably vital, creative 
activity. He showed how, for the first time in Romania and through 
the psychological influence of Christianity, the dignity of each man, possessed of 
an immortal soul, produced the triumph of the masses away from the impersonal 
Classical Latin to the personal Vulgar Latin read constantly to all in homilies in 
the language they knew and spoke. The accent of intensity, syncope, labialization, 
palatalization, nasalization, the use of the article, the development of the pro- 
noun, the reduction in declensions, the changes in compound tenses, the new 
passive voice, a new vocabulary were the outward manifestations of a new 
personal, Christian language. He showed how, particularly in Gaul, the in- 
creasingly important bishops were the protectors of the poor, how they created 
the conscience of the people, how the monks organized agriculture, industry, 
commerce, art, built churches and monasteries which became the center of the 
spiritual and material growth of the people. 

The overwhelming mass of statistics produced by Mr. Muller has dispelled 
forever the belief in a static, moribund society in the Merovingian period. His 
Epoque mérovingienne brings to mind Le Génie du christianisme of Chateaubriand 
or the extraordinary evocations of La Légende des siécles of Hugo. Since, in the 
Merovingian period, is to be found, by a study of data, the beginning of the 
formation of the Romance tongues, of the popularization of the arts, sciences 
and jurisprudence, of the ecclesiastical calendar, of socialized Christianity, the 
study of this period must form a vital part of the study of Romance languages, 
history, the church, the arts, in fact, all studies based on or including the 
history of Western Civilization. 

Mr. Muller’s new interpretation of Vulgar Latin phenomena has met with 
many objections on the part of those scholars who hold to the substratum theory, 
who believe in early dialectalization, who ascribe less linguistic importance to the 
Christianization of Romania, who believe in the Age and Area hypothesis, in 
the Germanic influence on pre-Romance in Gaul. Where Mr. Muller, however, 
has differed from his predecessors and contemporaries in his understanding of 
Romance Philology, isin his having focussed their attention on the only known facts 
concerning the Merovingian period, those found in the documents, his having 
established the development of many Romance phenomena through the study 


5 Chapters V-VII. 
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of these documents, his having proved the existence of the wealth of information 
to be found for the linguist and historian in the once-called Dark Ages.‘ 


New York University. 


* The following quotations indicate the general change in attitude of historians and 
philologists towards this question: A. Burger in Mémorial des Etudes Latines, Paris, 1943— 
page 163, ‘‘C’est la langue parlée sans doute, mais parlée par tout le monde, c’est le sermo 
vulgaris de l’époque mérovingienne”’; page 165, ‘‘Le roman commun s’étend, en gros, du 
Ile au VIIlIe siécle; il s’élabore & la suite de l’expansion du latin dans |’Empire et du 
fiéchissement de la culture antique; l’évolution indépendante des diverses langues romanes 
résulte de l’invasion arabe et de la ruine du commerce méditerranéen, comme |’a bien vu 
M. H.-F. Muller’’. Henri Pirenne in Mahomet et Charlemagne, Paris, 1987—page 122, ‘‘C’est 
ce que les lettrés appellent le latin rustique. Mais ils s’y prétent et l’emploient surtout en 
Gaule, parce qu’il est la langue populaire, celle de tous’’; pages 251-2, ‘‘Ceux qui le (le latin 
mérovingien) parlent, peuvent comprendre et se faire comprendre partout dans la Ro- 
mania ... L’église n’hésite pas plus & s’en servir pour ses besoins de propagande que 
!’administration et la justice . . . le fait certain est que le latin comme tel a cessé d’étre 
entendu vers 800 sauf par le clergé.”? Ferdinant Lot in Histoire du moyen-dge, vol. I, Paris, 
1928, p. 612, *‘Le latin parlé avait prodigieusement évolué depuis la fin de l’Exnpire romain. 
Or les hommes instruits, méme dans le clergé le pronongaient comme la masse de la popu- 
lation et ils l’écrivaient & peu prés comme ils le pronongaient”’. (On this change of opinion 
in Lot and the date on which this statement was written cf. Augustus C. Jennings, A 
Linguistic Study of the ‘Cartulario de San Vicente de Oviedo’, New York, 1940, p. 312.) 
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SUR LA VALEUR RELIGIEUSE DU LATIN VENIA 
J. VENDRYES 


Venta sit dictd! Cette formule ne serait pas déplacée en téte d’un présent jubi- 
laire. Elle s’emploie en latin pour écarter de ce qu’on dit toute interprétation équi- 
voque ou ficheuse, et peut se traduire en francais par “sauf votre respect’’ ou 
“ne vous en déplaise.”’ Ainsi l’emploie Pline le Jeune 4 la fin d’une lettre 4 un 
de ses amis (Epist. V. 6.). L’expression bond ueniad s’emploie de méme quand on 
veut s’excuser des paroles que l’on prononce: bond uenid dixerim Scaeuolae (Cic. 
De Orat. I, 97. 242), abs té hoc bond uenia peto (Tér. Phorm. 378) “‘je te demande 
pardon” est bien le sens. Mais ce sens de “‘pardon’’, si ancien qu’il soit, puisqu’on 
le rencontre couramment dans la comédie (Bacchides 532, 1199), etc. est cer- 
tainement un sens secondaire et dérivé. Le mot uenia signifie proprement “fa- 
veur, dispositions favorables’’: bond uenid mé audiés (Cic. De Nat. Deor. I, 21. 
59), ut bond cum uenid verba mea audiatis (id. pro Rosc. Am. 4. 9), cum bond 
uenta sé auditirum (7. Liv., XXIX, 1). L’expression dare ueniam veut dire 
“pardonner” (Ter. Adelph. 937, Javén. XI, 176), mais dé ueniam hance mihi 
“accorde moi cette faveur” (Hécyre 605). On employait donc uenia quand on 
s’adressait 4 quelqu’un pour lui faire agréer une offrande. Et ce serait bien le cas 
ici. 

Toutefois ce préambule ne doit pas étre pris comme une précaution rituelle. 
Il a simplement pour but d’introduire sur le mot wenia quelques observations 
d’ordre étymologique 4 présenter au donataire de ce recueil. 

Au sens de “faveur” et conséquemment de “pardon,” uenia avait en latin 
une valeur religieuse qui apparait encore dans maint exemple. Virgile dit dans 
l’Enéide posce deds ueniam (IV, 90) et weniamque precari (III, 144; en s’adressant 
& Phébus); et dans les Géorgiques namque dabunt ueniam udtis (IV, 36; en par- 
lant des Nymphes). De méme Silius Italicus (IV, 766): Mids fuit in populis 
quis condidit aduena Didé poscere caede deds ueniam. Il y a surtout une locution 
consacrée, ot le mot wenia ne s’applique qu’aux dieux: a dits immortalibus padcem 
et ueniam petunt (Cic. Pro Font., 20), ab Iowe pacem et ueniam peto (id., Pro 
Rabir., 5); st pax weniaque ab dits impetraia esset (T. Liv., I, 31.7) padcem uwentam- 
que deorum precata (id., XX XTX, 10.5), ete. 

Cette valeur religieuse est certainement ancienne; car on la retrouve ailleurs, 
et tout d’abord en celtique, d’aprés un rapprochement qui, semble-t-il, n’a 
jamais été fait. I] existe en irlandais une locution arcu fuin (ou arco fuin), qui 
traduit exactement le latin posco ueniam; c’est une locution stéréotypée, oi le 
régime est étroitement uni au verbe. Les principaux exemples en sont donné 
par K. Meyer (Contrib. to Irish Lezxic. p. 117): arcu fuin(e) um dia (R. Celt., 
XV, 489, §12), arcu fuin im dia (ib., 490, §21), arco fuin dom rig (L. U. 119b24 = 
9943). Dans le Glossaire de Cormac, éd. K. Meyer, p. 2, no. 20), on lit: arco fuin 
dom dia. i. postulo ueniam a Deo. i. dotluchor dtlgad 6 dita [je demande pardon & 
Dieu]. i. post peccatum. Le sens de “pardon” apparait encore dans le Saltair na 
Rann, v. 2081: arco fuin damsa, a mo rt. Il semble méme qu’on doive traduire 
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arco fuin par “ne vous en déplaise” dans un piéce de vers que conservent les 
Annales de Tigernach (R. Celt., XVII, 135, 1. 2). Ce serait un développement 
sémantique paralléle 4 celui de latin uenia. 

Le mot fuin ne semble pas attesté en dehors de cette locution. Par suite d’une 
confusion avec un autre mot fuin qui veut dire “crépuscule du soir’’ (cf. le verbe 
fuinid “il se couche,” en parlant du soleil; Pedersen, Vgl. Gr., II, 526), Wh. 
Stokes et K. Meyer avaient cru devoir prendre fuin, dans la locution arco fuin, 
au sens de “terme, fin, mort’’. Le premier traduit arco fuin par “I entreat death” 
(R. Celt. XVII, 135), et le second par “(Of God) I beseech an end” (tbid., XV, 
496). C’est une traduction purement arbitraire et qui ne convient nullement dans 
les passages précités. Elle est méme tout 4 fait contredite par la construction de 
arco fuin avec le subjonctif dans un texte édité par J. Strachan (Frin, I, 202, 28c): 
arco fuin imandairi ou imondaire (ib., 207) “I pray that it may be for good,” 
ef. Ed. Gwynn, The Rule of Tallaght Dublin 1927, p. 54 et 94. La forme iman- 
daire (immandairi gl. competere. MP. 14d 16; immenain gl. conuenire Ml. 
27b12) est la 3° pers. sg. du subjonctif de imm-air-ic-, avec les éléments prono- 
minaux infixés (cf. Ped. Vgl. Gr., II, 552 et K.Z., XXXV, 407). Le sens proposé 
pour fuin, en accord avec le glossaire de Cormac, ne saurait donc faire de doute. 

Un mot irlandais qui a fuin pour accusatif singulier comporte diverses inter- 
prétations. Ce peut étre notamment un mot fon, théme en -d-, de *von-d- ou un 
mot fuin, théme en -t- de *von-i-; plutét le second cependant, si l’on se rapporte 
au latin wenia, qui peut remonter a *vonia- et présenter le développement d’un 
ancien théme en -7-, *von-i-. En tout cas le mot irlandais et le mot latin avaient 
originellement tous deux une valeur religieuse. Or, ils ont en sanskrit des cor- 
respondants, qui se dénoncent clairement aussi comme possédant la méme valeur. 

C’est d’abord le verbe vdnati (et vandti) ou vandti qui signifie “agréer, recevoir 
avec faveur” en parlant des dieux: vdnatam girah “agréez les chants’ (Rg-Veda, 
I, 3.2, aux Agvins; et I, 93, 4, A Agni et Soma); imdm me maruto gtram, imdm 
me vanaté hdvam ‘‘o Maruts, agréez ce chant qui est mien, cet appel qui est mien”’ 
(ibid. VIII, 7, 9); rtdm td vanoti ‘‘(Indra) agrée le sacrifice” (ibid. IV, 23.10); 
rtd vanatho aktibhih “vous (les deux Agvins) agréez le sacrifice par vos rayons”’ 
(ibid. I, 46.14) etc. Il existe d’autre part un mot vani-, qui peut représenter un 
ancien *von-i-. On le rencontre dans |’Atharva-Veda, (V, vii, 2.3.6), od dans les 
trois passages Bloomfield, p. 173, le traduit par “wish” et Lanman, t.I, p. 232, 
par “winning”; mais on pourrait le prendre au sens subjectif en le traduisant 
par “pouvoir, espoir ou chance d’étre agréé”. C’est en tout cas le sens objectif 
qui apparait dans le second terme—vanah des composés girvanah “qui agrée 
les chants” (Rg.-Veda, 1.5. 7, etc.) ou jajidvanah “qui agrée le sacrifice” (ib. 
IV.1.2). Et le mot vdnas- lui-méme, théme neutre en -es-, exprime les dispositions 
favorables de la divinité, la satisfaction qu’elle éprouve du sacrifice ou de la 
priére; ainsi dans le passage @ ydhi vdnasd sahd (Rg.-Veda, I, 172.1, a l’Aurore) 
“viens avec de bonnes dispositions”. C’est un terme abstrait comme la langue 
védique en emploie souvent accompagnés de sahd, désignant une qualité divine; 
ainsi sdhasd sahd “avec force victorieuse” (ibid. I, 0.13), djasd sahd “‘avec puis- 
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sance”’ (ibid. VIII, 76.10), jydéttsd sahd “‘avec splendeur” (ibid. VI, 72.2), sahdrja 
“avec vigueur” (ibid. IV, 40.3, de drj), etc. 

Ce sanskrit vdnas- a pour correspondant latin le mot wenus, dont on rencontre 
encore isolément un exemple de nom commun (gén. pl. uwenerum dans Plaute, 
Stich. 278), mais, qui n’est plus employé qu’au féminin comme le nom d’une 
déesse (v. Wackernagel, Vorles. II, 19 et Leumann-Hofmann, Lat. Gramm., p. 
245). Mais il n’y a pas lieu de poursuivre davantage |’étude de la racine *wen-, 
qui a pris les développements d’un abondante variété, en latin méme et surtout 
en germanique (v. Walde-Pokorny, t.I, p. 298 et ss.). Il suffisait de marquer le 
rapport sémantique qui unit le latin wenia et l’irlandais fuin aux mots sanskrits 
précités. C’est une correspondance de plus dans le vocabulaire religieux entre les 
langues occidentales et l’aryen. Elle s’ajoute & toutes celles qui ont été précé- 
demment signalées (v. Mém. Soc. Lingu., t. XX, p. 265 et suiv.). On conviendra 
sans doute que ce n’est ni la moins nette ni la moins sire. 
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Differences of language in pre-Roman Gaul did not escape the notice of ancient 
observers. The familiar statement at the beginning of Caesar’s Bellum Gallicum 
(1.1.1-2) appears also in Strabo’s Geography (4.1., 176C). Both writers may have 
taken it independently from Posidonius. It was not original with him either, 
but came from some early, though well-informed, source of direct or indirect 
observation or tradition concerning the peoples of the west in whom interest is 
shown even as early as the composition of the Odyssey. Detail, however, is com- 
pletely lacking other than that the differences lay between Aquitania, Celtica, 
and Belgica. The dividing lines were the river Garonne, between Aquitania and 
Celtica, and the Marne and Seine between Celtica and Belgica, the eastern fron- 
tier of which is the Rhine. The division excludes Narbonensis—the territory west 
of the Alps and south of a line that runs from the western end of Lake Geneva to 
the Rhone which it crosses at or about Lyons, and then runs west and south 
west, follows the crest of the Cévennes to march with the Tarn as far as its junc- 
tion with the Garonne and then to turn south until it reaches the Pyrenees. The 
subsequent inclusion of Narbonensis (e.g. by Ptolemy, 2.7.1), and the subsequent 
subdivisions of Gaul in Augustan and later imperial times are of no interest here, 
except that the necessities which compelled the Roman imperial administration 
to carve out Germania Inferior, not as a province strictly so called, but as a 
a diocesis made for the purposes of military organization, is clear proof, if proof 
were needed, of the presence of an alien element on the west bank of the Rhine, 
the presence of which it was not safe to ignore. 

This was no new element at the time of the re-organization. Moreover, the 
jurisdiction of its military commander extended, under the early Empire, beyond 
the Rhine and as far as the lower Emms—a fact which shows where lay the 
potential danger, against which precautions were to be taken. Nor can there be 
any doubt about the nature of the evidence, had Posidonius, or his informant, 
chosen to give us some specimens of the difference in language between Belgica, 
at any rate, its eastern portion, and Gallia Celtica; or, for that matter, some 
specimens of the languages spoken in the rest of Gaul. 

We know that Keltic-speaking bands, whose earliest home that we can trace 
had been east of the Rhine, where a Keltic “cradle” is located between the basins 
of the upper Danube and Rhine, had spread westwards to conquer and settle 
regions corresponding roughly to modern France and the Netherlands. This 
territory was not altogether unpopulated, and it may be presumed that rem- 
nants of the speech of older populations are to be found in the Ligurian proper 
names of the Alpine regions and southern Narbonensis, and in the Iberian of 
Aquitania. It appears, further, that Keltic had covered the greater part of Gaul 
before another series of intrusions from across the Rhine began. Accordingly, 
it is, from the linguistic point of view, Keltic-speaking tribes that we can first 
distinguish quite clearly in Gaul before the advent of the Romans. However, 
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before the beginning of the written history of the land, which means the Roman 
conquest, another Indo-European tribal dialect had started on a similar course 
of expansion, which in all likelihood would have gone much further than it did, 
if speakers of it had not threatened the security of the expanding Roman power 
from the south. Personal political reasons made Julius Caesar the instrument 
of the serious opposition which the Germans encountered in the last century 
B.C. But there had been German invasions before then. There were tribes living 
on the west side of the Rhine that are named by ancient testimony as German in 
origin, though by no means newcomers, and the eagerness of the Neruii and 
Treueri to be reckoned with them, as reported by Tacitus,’ sometimes inter- 
preted to falsify the claim, can be shown to have a basis of fact. 

Not only proper names, but also characteristic cultural features (notably the 
Aylesford pedestal-urns), confirm the testimony of Caesar (BG 5.12.1) that 
south-eastern Britain had been colonized by Belgae. The event is dated by the 
archaeologists ca. 75 B.C. But the immediate proto-types of the pedestal-urns 
(the so-called Belgic ware) were produced by a people of mixed civilization which 
the archaeologists believe to have resulted from the fusion of the old La Téne 
culture of the Marne (fifth to second centuries B.C.) with an intrusive one from 
further east that swamped it during the third and second centuries. Similarly, 
the middle Rhine was invaded, at the same time, from the same source. There 
was no further cultural dislocation there before the first century B.C., and 
accordingly the linguistic make-up of the Treueri, the tribe whom Caesar found 
in occupation of the Moselle valley and brought under Roman rule, may be 
believed to have been effected in the third century B.C., precisely as the forma- 
tion of the Belgic stock as a whole had been completed about the same time. 
It is reasonable to expect that written testimony, once it becomes available, 
should accord with the archaeological evidence and the historical record. 

Of the latter one or two further items remain to be noted. The Aduatuci are 
stated to be a remnant of the Cimbri and Teutones, whose invasion of Gaul 
took place in 113 B.C. Again, Ariovistus and his Germans endangered the 
Sequani and Mediomatrici, until a stop was put to their further advance by 
Caesar himself and his legions. The Vangiones (around Mainz), the Nemetes 
(Speyer), the Triboci (Strassburg), are also identified as German no less than 
the Tungri, Sunuci, Treueri, Neruii, Condrusi, Eburones, Caerosi, Poemani, 
and Segni. 

These indications show where, in all probability, the ancient linguistic frontier 
ran. Since the days of Caesar and modern times Romance has replaced the 
Keltic idiom on the west and south sides of the frontier, and the line of the fror.- 
tier itself has shifted, especially that part of it which separates French from 
Netherlandish. The frontier between French and German has remained much 
more stable. The line has been breached repeatedly, and it is interesting to reflect 
on its relative permanence, once the Romans had succeeded in stopping, for 
some four centuries, the German expansion. 

The modern linguistic frontier runs almost due east and west from Boulogne 


1 Germ. 28.4, with Anderson’s comments (1938). 
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to Maastricht, passing through Terwaan, crossing the Lye and Schelde north 
of Lille and Tournai, then running south of Brussels to Tongern (Twungri). 
After that it crosses the Maas south of Maastricht, then turns south-east and 
south so as to run well to the west of Tréves (7'reuert) and just east of Metz 
(Mediomatrici). The curious thing about the modern line, at any rate that part 
of it which runs from Boulogne to Tongern and Maastricht, is that it does not 
rest upon any obvious natural, that is to say geographical, frontier. The best 
explanation of this unusual situation seems to be that during the course of the 
Empire a line of defenses, roughly the same as the modern linguistic frontier, 
was established by the Roman military administration to hold back threatening 
Germanic invasions, and that south of this line a Latinized population, perhaps 
more numerous and certainly more stable than that to the north of it, became 
quite firmly fixed, so that subsequent German invasions, which have gone far 
south and west of this line, as quite recently in our own day, have left no perma- 
nent or deeply imprinted mark linguistically once the invaders were thrust back, 
or once any permanent settlers had been absorbed into the French-speaking 
population. Accordingly the descendants, for example, of the Menapii have 
become entirely Germanized; on the other hand the great bulge along the river 
valleys of the Sambre and Maas has been in considerable measure Latinized, 
that is to say, has taken over a Romance dialect, since ancient times. With 
these two exceptions, there can be little question that Germanic speech has sur- 
vived through the ages, but that Latin has taken the place of Keltic. In other 
words the old boundary between Keltic and Germanic, as established by Caesar 
and his successors, though it has dragged here and there, has remained, on the 
whole, well anchored. 

Now there can be no question that there is much that is Germanic in the Latin 
inscriptions of the regions which, on the basis of archeological and historical 
testimony, are shown to have been partly Germanized before the Roman con- 
quest and then to have remained relatively undisturbed to the end of the Empire. 
Accordingly, we are justified in accepting the evidence as indicating a state of 
affairs that cannot be greatly changed from that which existed at the time 
of the conquest. Thus we have not only distinctive items such as the personal 
names (of the Vbii and other tribes of Germania Inferior) with f- 


Freiatto CIL XIII 7916 
Friattius ib. 8324, 8498 
TF ugilo ib. 8479, 8480 
or h- 
Haldacco ib. 3622 
Haldauuo ib. 8344 
Haldauonius ib. 8068 
Hinge[ ib. 8683 
or with gemination 


Gumaittius ib. 8806 
Stirrius ib. 7940 
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(the last presumably for *stern-, cf. Keltic -Dirona with the affricate 6 from st-), 
or e:7 in 


Brinno (Tac. h. 4.5) 
beside Brennus, or 6:d in the divine name 
Hluéena CIL XIII 7944, cf. 8611 


or 6:4 accompanied by c-: ch- (or h- lost?) and ¢:d in the variant writings of the 
local and divine names 
Condrust, Condrustis B.G. 2.4.10; CIL VII 1073, 1234 cf. 922 
Andrusteinae CIL XIII 7995, 8212, Nesselhauf 38 (R.-G. K. Ber. xxvii, 
1937) 
Chandrumanehae CIL XIII 7968 
Cantrustethiae ib. 7880, cf. 3585 
Hannanefates ib. 8219 
Cannanefates ib. 7227, 8316 
Annaneptiae ib. 8629 
or g:h (i.e. 3?) in 


Be)rguiahenae ib. 12014 
Berhuiahenae ib. 12013 


ef. (with f- from Indo-European p-, and ch or h from f) 


Fahinethae ib. 7970 
Fachine(t)hae ib. 7829, 7830 


to cite only a few examples from many in my collections. 

Glosses of early date confirm the argument, e.g. ganta “goose,”’ sdpo “‘lye, 
soap,” both recorded by the Elder Pliny (10.53; 28.191), framea “spear,’’ re- 
corded by Tacitus (Germ. 6.1), or pauta “‘paw.”’ This last, it is true, is attested 
only as Frankish, but, as I have shown in Die Sprache 1 (1948), the personal 
name Pauto among the Treueri (CIL XIII 3992) and Pauta in Germania Supe- 
rior (ib. 6258) gives us a clue, through the forms Patio (on terra sigillata at 
Lezoux, a manufactory active between 40 and 170 A.D.) and Patta (CIL XIII 
7519), to the French patte “paw,” and hence proves not only the connexion of 
the personal names with pauta but also the antiquity of that form. The assimila- 
tion of y to a following consonant is well attested in Gaulish, as in such pairs 
as alacco; alaucus, Senaucus: Senacius, Pennausius: Pennasia, Catelauni: Catelani, 
draucus: Draccus, Draccius, and (on coins of Nemausus) vayavear:vayacar (cf. 
Neyuwoods), the sources for which are cited in that article (Havers Festschrift). 
The word is doubtless cognate with English put (Walde-Pokorny II 119 give 
a purely constructive *bud-), pote “shove” in my native (Lancashire) dialect, 
German Pfote, and now gives us (for the first time) a satisfactory etymology 
(in the forms with -ét-) for French patte. 

Whether a Germanic accusative plural idbans lies concealed in 


deae idbans gabiae 
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(Bonsdorf, CIL XIII 7867) as the object of gabiae (dat. sg., “giver’”’), or a noun 
(with Latin -m) in ancam, apparently some object of dedication (Ripsdorf, 
CIL XIII 7778, cf. Gr. &yyos?) is much more dubious. But everyone is familiar 
with the dative plural forms -ms in divine names (often beside forms in -ts or 
-bus), such as 

Aflims CIL XIII 8157 

Vatuims, -iabus ib. 7861a, 7883sqq. 


Too much uncertainty surrounds the notorious inscriptions of Utrecht discovered 
in December 1929 (see Vollgraff, Mnemosyne 59, 1931, 249-265) to let us put 
any weight on their alleged Germanic features (Alabuandus, Albiobola, Baldruus, 
Lobbon(n)us), and I pass them by. 

But the case of the Treueri is crucial; in an intensive study of their personal 
names made by Weisgerber (Rh. Mus. 84, 1935, 289-359) only a small per- 
centage is revealed as clearly Germanic, e.g. 


Fittio CIL XIII 11605 
Gabso ib. 3681 
Hanualdus ib. 3682 
Hariulfus 3682 
H(NDodericus 3683 
Mannius 3652. 


I turn, therefore, to peculiar features in the form of the dative singular of 
certain stems in a large number of proper names, and in some common nouns, 
in the Latin inscriptions of the Treueri and Mediomatrici, together with a few 
from other regions, notably Germania Inferior, that call for explanation. 

It has often been observed that the dative singular of d-stems (Indo-European 
-Gi), in Oscan -at (e.g. deivat) and in Umbrian -e (e.g. tute) from -at, in old Latin 
-ai (e.g. Meneruai CIL I ed. 2, 34), classical -ae, still written -ai in inscriptions 
of the early Empire (e.g. the Claudian Antoniai Augustai, Agrippinait CIL VI 
921, presumably either archaizing or Graecizing), appears as -a with unexpected 
frequency in eastern Belgica and Germania Inferior. The fact that a few early 
Latin inscriptions show the same phenomenon, dat. sg. -a, is not directly related, 
but, I think, does show a parallel development. Apart from a few vase inscrip- 
tions from the Esquiline, the early Latin examples all come from localities other 
than Rome, viz. Praeneste, Nemi, Norba, Capua, the Pomptine marshes, Falerii, 
Pesaro, Veii, and Delos. The last source is somewhat astonishing. But the Delian 
merchant-colony the presence of which is known from a number of bilingual 
inscriptions, Greek and Latin, of the second century B.C., CIL I ed. 2, 2232- 
2259 (together with others mentioned on p. 696 ad fin.), are shown by their 
names and dedications to have ventured from all parts of Italy, usually only 
the magistrates being Romans. 

This dative singular -c is now commonly said to be vulgar. But ae appears 
in vulgar Latin as e, precisely as in Umbrian (and Volscian and Marsian) even 
at a quite early date, e.g. Diane (Pesaro, CIL I ed. 2,376), Victorie (Marsi, 
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ib. 388). The same development appears in the nominative plural and locative 
singular, and is regular throughout the vulgar Latin period wherever the case- 
forms in question were preserved (notably the dative singular in Dacia, e.g. 
lune, compare the Rumanian gen.-dat. sg. and nom. pl. fem. ending -e). Appeal 
to Greek influence is not justified, for in that case we should expect -e not -a. 
Apart from a few actual Greek words borrowed at an early date from non-Attic- 
Ionic dialects (e.g. machina) the characteristic feature of Italo-Greek mix- 
ture is -e (representing -y), as in the vulgar gen. sg. liberates (CIL IV 5855) 
with -es (or -aes) representing Greek -ys, which is much commoner than -aés, 
dat. -@ (after e, 1, p). 

Accordingly the only satisfactory explanation of dat. sg. -d:-ae (-di) is that 
which is universally accepted in the d-stems to account for the variation -d:-oi 
(Oscan -t, Umbrian -e), namely the development of the “long” Indo-European 
diphthong 6; either into 6 or into &, i.e. dj became either 4 or -di (whence -ae, -e), 
the determining factor being varying conditions of sentence-phonetics, namely 
-a in pausa (and, I believe, before vowels, with loss of intervocalic 7), -ai (-ae) 
before words beginning with a consonant. Why the generalization of -6 but 
not -o7, and of -ai but not -d, occurred, is surely not hard to see. Final -o7 gives -7, 
and that would have made the dat. sg. identical with the gen. sg. and loc. sg., 
as well as with the nominative plural; -@ would have made the dative singular 
identical with the ablative singular. 

But an explanation that fits the transition from Indo-European and Italic 

‘to Latin will not do for an independent later phenomenon. Here, however, we 
must distinguish. In Narbonensis and Aquitania we find (the references are 
to CIL), as dative singular, for example 


ancila XII 1412 

dea, dia XIII 2892, 2864 
filia XII 4097 

sua XIII 1412. 


It is impossible to consider these, and still less the much more numerous examples 
from the Rhineland, as Keltic, for the Gaulish inscriptions show -a: and -t, or 
(after -i-) -e, on which see (most recently) the English translation (1946) of 
Thurneysen’s Grammar of Old Irish, pp. 188-189. In view of the occurrence of 
-a as dat. sg. in non-urban early Latin, and of the settlement of Narbonensis 
by large numbers of Italici (as distinguished from Romani proper), I believe 
that the forms listed above are due to the influence of the rustic dative -a. 

In the Rhineland, however, the situation is complicated by another factor, 
namely the appearance of -6 as the dat. sg. of én-stems when these are feminine, 
beside -oni in corresponding masculine names. A typical situation may be found 
in CIL XIII 4012: 


d. m. Sotianus f(ecit) Solemni filio 
et patri Soiio et Primia Tauso matri. 
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Here we note, in addition to the derivative patronymic Sottanus (son of Sotius) 
the striking position of the verb as second in the sentence. This enclitic position 
of the finite verb in Indo-European is too well known to need comment, cf. 


Skt. agnim ile puréhitam 

O.N. Apils kunungr sende bop 

Gaulish Doiros Segomari teuru Alisanu 
Lat. Manios med fhefhaked Numasiot 
Gr. Nexias pp’ dveOnxe ’Awd)\Awr. 


(In passing observe that the initial position, said to be characteristic of Keltic, 
is not unknown elsewhere: 

Skt. dsid raja 

Lith. bivd karalius 

Gr. (Breotian) ééavewe Nixaptra 

Lat. legi tuas litteras.) 


But we also have Primia dat. sg., Tauso dat. sg. fem. (gen. Tausonis), yet, in 
CIL XIII 3992 


d. m. Corobillio Pautoni et 
Pruscia Motto coniugibus Mottus 


i.e. Pautoni dat. sg. masc., Pruscia and Motto (gen. Motionis) dat. sg. fem. 
Here are some further examples (from CIL XIII): 
auta 4270 (twice) 
dea 3460, 6266, 7624, 7912, 11311; Finke 29 (R.-G.K.Ber. xvii, 1927) 
filia 7516a 
materna (M-?) 4373 
uiua 4103, 4007. 
It is possible that dae (sic) in XIII 3664 sq. is a miswriting for dea. 
A few masculine a-stems agree with the feminines in showing dat. sg. -a, e.g. 
Ategnessa, Aereda, Iumma. 
The inscription discovered at Nickenich (Nesselhauf 136), which reads 


Contuinda Esucconis f(ilia) Siluano Ategnessa 
f(ilio) h(eres) ex tes(tamento) f(ecit) 


has given rise to considerable discussion.” But certain difficulties of interpreta- 
tion do not alter the fact that -a is the dat. sg. (f. and m.) cf. the two a-stems 
Contuinda and Ategnissa. Other evidence follows (references are to A. Riese, 
Das Rheinische Germanien in den antiken Inschriften, 1914): 

dea Diana numini sanctissimo 427 (Tréves) 

Nundin(ia) Seuerina coniugi 2321 (Cologne) 

Peregrinus Secundi fil(ius), ciuis Treuer, Loucetio Marti et Nemetona 

u.8.l.m. 2495 (Bath) 


? See Germania 16, 1932, 22-28 and 286-288; 17, 1933, 14-22 and 95-105; BJ 137, 1933, 99- 
102 cf. 155, 158; RA 10, 1937, 206-208; MZ 32, 1937, 97-98; REA 41, 1939, 33. Weisgerber’s 
theory that -a is due to Greek influence is improbable in the last degree. 
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Modestiniana Tasgillus Treuer f.c. 2499 (Tréves) 

dea Sul Attonius Lucanus. 3513 (Alzey) 

dea Sunucsalt Volerius Pusinniont et Quintini .. et It ... 3527 (Embken) 

Aturiacio Primulo et Magiona coniugi .. 3652 (Mersch) 

d.m. Cletussio Ver. defuncto et Eburia M. .. . coniugi uiua IV . . 3664 (Ber- 
burg, Luxemburg) 

d.m. Fab. Iunia Cn. Marcianus maritus 3675 (Metz, Sablon) 

Iucundius Buccula Iua .. a uxsori defunctae 3694 (Castell an der Saar) 

d.m. Acceptia Quicilla Taliounta Lucilla matri def(unctae) f. 3743 (Greimer- 
ath) 

.. na defunct(ae) Antullia Procella mater dedicauit 3753 (Tréves) 

d. m. Bella Dagomari fil(iae) 3763 (Zabern) 

Croelonia Sacrilla, matri defunctae, Carantinius [v] Excingillus filius et 
stbi suisque fecit. 3798 (Reisweiler) 

d. m. Litugenio Secundino auo uiuo et Nocturna auta def. et Anauoni auia 
def. et A ... 3829 (Luxemburg) 

... diniae Secundina filiae et heredes secundum testamentum 3893 (Mainz) 

Secundinus Sattaro filio defuncto annorum XXV et Saturninio Sattara 
nepott 3894 (Pallien) 

d. m. Seuerinio Euali filio et Secundinia Vrsula mater uiua posuit 3901 

(Cologne) 

d. m. Sollio Viconis et Similia . . 3907 (Arlon) 
d.m. m. Ammutius Ollognatus sibi et Attusie Anne © coniugi et Ollognatio 
Secundo filio et uxori eius Deuillia Ammillo pi . . 3952 (Neumagen) 
Attonia Selma Nicco Attonis f(ilio) et Quinto et Saturnina, Caranti filio et 
filiae, et . . . 3963 (Wolfstein) 

d. m. Attucia Artilla et Acceptia Tasgilla Sattonius Secundinus et sibi fecit 
3962a (Bollendorf) 

d. m. Dexterius Placentinus siti uius et Mottia Victorina coniugi defuncte 
faciendum cur. et Vicentio filio 3982 (Bergweiler) 

d. m. Gimmius Manduissa sibi et Ammossa utuis f. 3994 (Arlon) 

d. m. Primi Prissonis et Prusciae Maianae uxori uiua Viducus filius fecit; 
et Similie, Satie, Bimottia, Nequigo 4027 (Arlon) 

d.m. Securius Lalissus et Capitoniae Lalae coniugi uiuis f. et Sexto et Tertino 
et Amma fil. defunc. 4043 (Neumagen) 

d. m. Tornionnus Inunnis; et coiugi Iulinia Popillus . . 4057 (Arlin) 

d. m. Ellia Victorina 4173 (Ruwer) 

dis manibus Euta Maternae 4175 (Metz, Sablon) 

Aiax Optata 4455 (Nijmegen) 

In all these Riese sees a “Keltic’”’ dative in -a. To them we should add (CIL 
XIII 3460, Soissons) 


dea Camlorige uotium 


and (Finke 29, Tréves; and 202, Mainz): 
dea Ritona Pritona Atbusius C.... 
Messor gladiator uot(um) sol(uit) U(ibens) [merito?] Fortuna 
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Next the dative singular of n-stems, feminine, in -o0, also from Riese: 
Artio Agritius 2662 (Daun) 
d. m. Atrexstus Mozsi, et coniugi eius Mato, sibi et suis erigi curauerunt 
3651 (Bair. Pfalz) 
d. m. Lettio Serano et Annito coniugi. h.f.c. 3703 (Neumagen) 
d. m. Primanio Primitiuo dfunc. et Mato coniugi(i) fili f. c. 3718 (Arlon) 
d. m. Cridianto C. Verecundi filiae 3797 (Metz, Sablon) 
d. m. Matuicco Sacunae filie 3850 (Metz, Sablon) 
d. m. Iul. Sacrato Auentinus 4003 (Tarquimpol) 
d. m. Iuliae Matto Martius 4004 (Metz) 
Mozsio Drappo Aittili Lallianus 4226 (Arlon) 
to which add CIL XIII 11454 (Diedenhofen-West, Deutsch-Oth) 
Natio . . . . Solituma(rus) Censorinae coniugi Caratillo filiae ... a. 
Carassoun ... 
and Finke 70 (Nieder-Anven) 
d. m. Galliae Varicillo coniugi M. Secundius Secundinus et sibi uiuo f. c. 
Both phenomena appear in Riese 3666, 3894, 3952, 4048. 


The dat. sg. masc. of n-stems -oni, already illustrated, is normal from the 
Indo-European, or Latin, point of view, and the numerous examples need not 
be enumerated. They appear on almost every page of CIL XII and XIII. 

Attempted explanations of the facts are not satisfying. Not only is the assump- 
tion that -d is the Keltic dative belied by the Gaulish forms ByAncam, alizie 
(-e from -i after -i-), brigindoni (nom. -a?), but it would be necessary also to 
postulate a second form in -at to account for Gaulish eoxeyyat, Jaovnat, 
BXavdcouxovrree—not to mention Old Irish mnat and tutl. There the evidence 
points clearly to a dat. sg. ending -t, older -az. 

Gaulish is admittedly Brythonic, not Goidelic. It is, therefore, ill compared 
solely with the Irish in matters of inflexion. On the other hand, the morphologi- 
cal poverty of Brythonic in the noun, declensioned endings having been lost 
at an early date, leaves us with virtually no Welsh evidence for comparison. 
But there is one scrap of evidence that has not been considered. Irish declines 
the 7:74-stems in the oblique cases in the same way as the ordinary 7d-stems 
e.g. bliad(a)in the dative sg. of which bltadn(a)i again points to the ending -az. 
But what about Welsh y llynnedd “last year,” Mid. W. er-llynedd, Breton war- 
lene? These forms point to an ending -id, for the change 7 to e, as in the plural 
blynedd requires 4 in the final syllable (pl. -7as), in contrast with the singular 
blwyddyn. Pedersen (Vergl. Gr. der keltischen Sprachen II 1913, p. 89) cautiously 
says “if dative.’’ But is the form dative? Or instrumental? The prosecutive use 
of the instrumental is all too easily confused with the locative-dative-ablative 
(Brugmann, Grundriss ed. 2, II 2,530), and its survival in a petrified form not 
unexpected. Or have we to deal with syncretism of dative and instrumental? 

But such syncretism, in the dat. sg. of the a-stems, is familiar in Western 
Germanic, and not recognizable in Keltic. If, indeed, it occurred in the latter, 
that will account for -a dat. sg. fem. in Narbonensis. But in the Rhineland the 
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probability is far greater that we have to deal with a Germanic feature. That 
Germanic influence was likely is manifest from the large number of Germanic 
names, local, ethnic, divine, and personal, that appear in Germania Inferior 
not to mention the dat. plural ending -ms. Dative forms Primia (Tauso) “Primiae 
(Tausoni),” Deuillia (Ammillo) ‘‘Deuilliae (Ammiiloni)” recall Old High German 
gebu, like the -6 of the 6-stems (Goth. wulfa, OHG tagu). 

Again, in the n-stems, it is well known that in Germanic the loc. sg. -dni 
became -én, which appears in Gothic in the feminines as -dn, OHG. -iin (tuggon, 
zungun). Thus dat. sg. fem. -6 as in Tauso, Motto, Ammillo, will stand for an 
older -dn, with loss of -n either in sandhi or by assimilation to the nominative 
singular (which is also a Keltic phenomenon). The treatment of original -d(n) 
is clearly distinguished, however, in Gaul, where we have -@ (e.g. Frontu). Ac- 
cordingly I see Germanic influence in the datives in -a m. and f. (of d-stems) 
in the Rhineland, and also in the datives -o (fem. only), whereas the masculine 
dni, as in Latin sermoni, Osc. leginet, Irish coin (nom. cu), represents a true 
dative. 

We have, therefore, a convincing indication of the spread of Germanic west of 
the Rhine into a territory that corresponds somewhat closely to that indicated 
by archaeology, nomenclature, and the historical tradition, and at a date anterior 
to the use of Latin, on which it left its mark in this striking particular. The Roman 
conquest stabilized the linguistic frontier for the duration of the Empire, so that 
this peculiarity encroached no further into the Latin of Gaul. It is also testimony 
to the presence of a factor in the linguistic make-up of the people of eastern 
Belgica and Germania Inferior which in its total effect in the last century B.C. 
gave ample warrant for the comment that the speech of the district showed 
marked divergence from that of the rest of Gaul. The claim of the Neruii and 
Treueri to be counted of Germanic origin is as strongly supported as that of 
the Vbii or Vangiones. 








OCCLUSIVES AND AFFRICATES WITH REFERENCE TO SOME 
PROBLEMS OF ROMANCE PHONOLOGY 


A. Marriner 


It is doubtful whether phonetic criteria can be found which would enable the 
linguists to distinguish in all cases between affricates and successions of stops 
+ homorganic! fricatives, between, say, [¢] and [t + §]. 

Luigi Belgeri, in his comprehensive study of the problems of affrication’, 
has shown conclusively that some of the phonic complexes traditionally consid- 
ered as affricates can be characterized as such from the beginning to the end of 
their articulation, since they never behave exactly like a pure occlusive or a 
pure constrictive, whatever section of the complex we scrutinize. But his asser- 
tion that the stoppage can be incomplete is not borne out by his own palato- 
grams’, and there can be no doubt that every phonic complex he calls an affricate 
is a succession of a plosive-like element followed by a constrictive-like one. 
Furthermore, not a few of the traditional affricates he has recorded behave 
very much as if they were successions of a fairly normal short occlusive followed 
by an equally normal and short constrictive. As a matter of fact Belgeri pre- 
sents us with a series of complexes ranging from minimally heterogeneous prod- 
ucts to pure and simple successions. 

It is clear that, in this study conceived, written, and published in the late 
twenties at a time when phonemic thinking had not reached Western Europe, 
the author’s aim could not have been to determine criteria enabling the linguist 
to tell whether a given phonic production should be listed in one category or in 
another. If we are looking for a clear definition of what an affricate is and what 
it is not, we should not expect to find it in Belgeri’s book. It is not to be found 
elsewhere either, and the main and basic reason for this is that the field of human 
articulations forms a continuum. It is only when we have determined how a 
given language utilizes certain sections of this continuum in order to get a sys- 
tem of distinctive units, that we can try to point out which phonic features 
characterize one of these in contradistinction to others. In a language like Stand- 
ard German where, according to Belgeri, one and the same distinctive unit, 
namely /ts/, can be uttered, depending on the geographical origin of speakers, 
either as what practically amounts to a succession [t + s], or as a sort of strong 
fricative preceded by a minimal plosion, a distinction between the two articula- 
tory types is linguistically irrelevant. In some other language, where the keep- 
ing apart of homogeneous complexes and looser successions contributes to lexical 
and morphological differentiation, it will be essential to distinguish between the 


1 ‘Homorganic’ is used here with the meaning of ‘being articulated at the same place 
and with the same part of the same organ’. 

2 Les affriquées en italien et dans les autres principales langues européennes, Institut 
de phonétique de l’Université de Grenoble, 1929. 

3 Ibid. 21, and 80 ff. 
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two types, and any information which instrumental phonetics can afford will 
be welcome. 

All this does not mean that a phonemic approach will, in all cases, unmistak- 
ably show us when a plosive-fricative complex must be interpreted as a single 
unit, or as two successive phonemes. Various cases have to be considered: 

Some languages presenting successions of homorganic stops and fricatives, 
e.g. [t8], distinguish phonemically between intimate combinations such as one 
we might transcribe [é], and phonetically looser complexes of the [t + §] type. 
Such a language is Polish in which we find the two words czy, an interrogative 
particle, and irzy ‘three’ which, in a very approximate phonetic transcription, 
could both be rendered by means of [t&i], but which, in a phonemic transcrip- 
tion, have to be distinguished as / i / and /t&i/ respectively. In such a case 
we may well call /é/ an affricate if we want to oppose it to the looser succession 
/t8/, but whether /é/ as a phoneme should be defined as affricative remains 
to be seen. 

Another case is that of a language which never presents a given type of frica- 
tive except when preceded by the homorganic stop, as when, for instance, [8] 
never occurs except in the combination [t8]. This is what we find in Castilian 
Spanish. Phonemically the [t] of such a complex has no distinctive value; it is 
an automatic accompaniment of the following [8], and [t&] is to be considered as 
a single phoneme. Here again, we might be tempted to refer to [tS] (phonemically 
/é/) as to an affricate. We shall examine, later on, whether the affricative nature 
of such a sound-feature is necessarily phonemically relevant. 

Other linguistic situations occur in which the interpretation of a combination 
of the [t3] type as a single distinctive unit, though no longer a compelling neces- 
sity, is definitely suggested by a careful examination of linguistic reality. 

In a language where no consonantal clusters are to be found except homorganic 
ones of the [t&] type, the latter are best interpreted as single units. 

The same applies to cases where such homorganic clusters are the only ones 
found in a given well-defined (e. g. word-initial) position. 

When, in a given environment, a homorganic cluster has to be interpreted as 
a single distinctive unit, it is probably just as well to extend that interpretation 
to all positions: in English, where [%] does not occur initially or finally (in real 
English words), the [d] of initial or final [dz] has no distinctive value by itself, 
and [dZ] functions as a single unit. It seems perfectly justifiable to consider [dz] 
a single unit too in intervocalic positions where both [%] and [dZ] can be found. 

Parallelism may justify an extension of the interpretation of homorganic 
clusters as single units as when for instance [t4] is interpreted as a single phoneme 
/é/ in a language where [dz], for one of the reasons developed above, has been 
recognized as a single unit. If, in English, we interpret [dZ] as a single phoneme, 
it seems justifiable to do the same with its unvoiced counterpart [t8]. In Italian, 
where [%] is unknown by itself‘, /d%/ is obviously a single phoneme, and this 
may seem sufficient to justify considering [tS] a single phoneme too. 

Finally, statistical considerations may, to a certain extent, support the inter- 


‘ Except, in certain usages, as an allophone of /dz/. 
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pretation of homorganic clusters as single units. This is the case when both the 
iexical and morphological frequencies of such clusters are on a par with those 
of acoustically homogeneous phonemes. 


The aim of the preceding paragraphs was not to present a complete solution 
of the phonemic problem of how to interpret homorganic clusters. Such more 
or less exhaustive treatments can be found elsewhere®. Our intention was to 
remind our readers of how frequently homorganic clusters are, in phonemic 
practice, interpreted as single distinctive units. From this, one might infer that 
the concept of affricate should play a great role in phonemic considerations. 
And yet this is not, or rather should not be, the case. One of the first steps in 
any phonemic description is, no doubt, to determine how far certain clusters 
should be analyzed or not. But these clusters are not necessarily homorganic 
(e.g. [th, t?]), and if they are, they may be vocalic as well as consonantal. In 
other words, at that stage, affricates do not stand out as such. 

At a later stage of the research, the distinctive units previously evolved must 
be defined, and this will be achieved by listing the features that oppose every 
one of them to any other of the language. How far then will the feature of affri- 
cation contribute to the definition of the phonemes? This, of course, depends on 
the phonemic pattern of the language. It is clear that if a language has two 
phonemes whose distinction is exclusively based upon the presence of affrication 
and its absence, affrication must be reckoned among the relevant features. If, 
for instance, we have two words /pata/ and /pdata/ in a language where /p¢/ 
has been identified as a single unit, we will have to define /p/ as a non-affricate 
and /p¢/ as an affricate. In practice, however, such affricates as /p@/ are rare, 
at least as normal actualizations of independent phonemes. The fricative ele- 
ment of a labial affricate usually assumes a labiodental pronunciation, hence 
[pf]. Similarly, /t@/ is rare, but /ts/, with a tense and ‘grooved’ pronunciation 
of the fricative glide, is quite common. Such phonemes as are transcribed /kx/ 
are usually articulated farther back than the normal dorsal stops of the same 
language. Thus affrication proper is no longer the only element that distinguishes 
between the simple occlusives and the neighboring affricates. However, the slight 
difference in point of articulation can be disregarded in a language where pho- 
nemes with affricate actualizations clearly form a series parallel to that (or 
those) of plain stops. In German, for instance, it is clear that /pf/ is to /p/ what 
/ts/ is to /t/. Some Old High German dialects must have had two complete 
series with /p t k/ and /pf ts kx/. In such cases we may have, for every articula- 
tory zone, a plain unvoiced stop and an affricate, to which, of course, other types 
may be added. For Modern German, we get the following pattern with three 
zones (labial, apical, dorsal) and six types (fortes, affricates, lenes, unvoiced 
fricatives, voiced fricatives, nasals)*: 


5 Cf. N. 8. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie (Prague, 1949). 50 ff.; A. Martinet, 
Un ou deux phonémes, Acta Linguistica I, 94 ff.; Kenneth L. Pike, Phonemics, 131 ff. 
(Ann Arbor 1947). 

* The phoneme /&/, which is not listed here, is in partial complementary distribution 
with /s/; /h/ is one of the two types of vocalic initials; /1/ and /r/ stand apart. 
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p t k 
pf ts 
b d g 
f 8 x 
v z 
m n 0 


However, experience shows that languages with two parallel series of plain 
stops and affricates are rare. Beside German, the only instance available to me 
is Hottentot’. 

Extremely numerous, on the contrary, are such languages as present mono- 
phonematic homorganic consonant clusters in the front half of the oral cavity 
exclusively. The fact that the first element when written apart, is usually trans- 
cribed by means of ¢ or d should not mislead us into interpreting them as the 
affricate counterparts of /t/ and /d/. This appears, of course, most clearly, 
in the case of a language like Italian where both /ts dz/ and /t& d%/ exist side 
by side, and where we cannot define all of them as apico-dental affricates. The 
case of Kalispel® with the three affricative types /tl ts t8/ is more decisive still. 
The use of the letters ¢ and d is of course, in many cases, a very imperfect approxi- 
mation; in a language where [t] is a pure dental, a succession [t + §] could cer- 
tainly not be said to be homorganic, and it is preferable by far to devise or use 
specific signs such as c, ¢, A for the phonemes as wholes. Such phonemes will 
have to be considered, if not necessarily as belonging to particular articulatory 
zones, at least as forming, together with their fricative counterparts, particular 
modes, a hissing one, a hushing one, a lateral one, etc., with a phonemic status 
similar to those described as labial, apical, or dorsal. Thus we can speak of a 
lateral stop, meaning of course a stop with lateral release, a hushing stop, a 
hissing stop, etc. 

All this is hardly new as will be obvious to all those who are familiar with the 
writings and phonemic practice of Trubetzkoy®. Not a few descriptive linguists 
are aware of the advantages of the above-sketched procedure, as will appear if 
we consider, for instance, the descriptions presented in Linguistic Structures of 
Native America, by Harry Hoijer and others”. In a majority of them, we find 


7 Trubetzkoy, in dealing with these two languages (Grundziige der Phonologie, 64 and 
151), sets up patterns that eliminate affrication as a relevant feature, whereby he is spared 
the trouble of listing affrication as a phonemic ‘mark.’ We do not believe, however, that 
he is right in doing so: we know that affrication may diachronically replace aspiration 
without modifying the general pattern, and since we do find aspirated series, we can expect 
to find affricated ones. Our German pattern is slightly more economical than Trubetzkoy’s 
since we define the 16 phonemes listed by means of nine relevant features instead of his 
ten: five zones or modes (ours, plus labiodental and sibilant) and five types (ours, minus 
affricates). 

* Cf. Hans Vogt, The Kalispel Language, (Oslo 1940). 

* Professor John Lotz tells me that, between 1935 and 1944, 18 articles, written in Hun- 
garian, were published on the general subject of affricates, most of them in Magyar Nyelv, 
the official organ of the Linguistic Society of Hungary. A summary of the discussions can 
be found in J. Laziczius, Fonétika, Budapest, 1944, 78-84. The conclusions do not appear 
to differ much from the ones presented here. 

10 New York 1946. 
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affricates listed together with, or presented on the same line as, homogeneous 
stops. 

Though linguistic description is often practiced as if it were an end in itself, 
it can not be doubted that good descriptions of all available successive stages 
of a given language form an essential prerequisite for any scientific study of 
the evolution of that language. The value of the policy indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph will be enhanced if it can be shown that we can, thereby, secure 
a better understanding and a clearer presentation of historical data. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we do find that homorganic single unit clusters usually behave in 
the same way as homogeneous stops when these, as a class, are subjected to a 
given linguistic change. This will be illustrated below by means of examples 
taken from the field of Romance linguistics. 


* 
* * 


One of the main phonological differences between Classical and Vulgar Latin 
consists in the assumed existence, in the latter, of a number of new phonemes 
arising through the palatalization of former apicals and dorsals in definite posi- 
tions". Latin c and a were affected before any front vowel and before [j] arising 
from classical & or 1 in hiatus; T and pD were affected only by following [jj]. 

The new palatal sounds were at first positional variants of the old phonemes. 
But as soon as qui and Que lost their labiovelar element and became (ki] and 
[ke], the palatalization in cr, ce became distinctive, and [k’] received phonemic 
status. 

We shall henceforth focus our attention on the voiceless members of the new 
palatal class. 

It is to be assumed that palatal {k] before [i] did not generally get confused 
with palatal [t] in the same position, as shown by divergent developments in 
various parts of the Romance area. Nor did the [k’] of cr, ce universally merge 
with either T + [j] or c + [j]. But this should not compel us to assume, for every 
section of Romania, the former existence of three different voiceless palatals. 
As a matter of fact, no single Romance dialect shows more than two divergent 
treatments of Vulgar Latin palatal surds. 

As regards Gaul and Iberia, we have no indication that c before £, 1 behaved 
differently from Tt + [j]. Furthermore, there seems to be no need of assuming, 
in this western area, a qualitative difference between the reflex of T + [j] and that 
of c + [j] in order to account for later developments. The development of the 
latter in Gaul is best explained by the assumption that (k] was geminated be- 
tween a vowel and a following [j], so that Facta must have become [fakkja] and 
later [fak’k’a]. For Iberia, there is no need to assume any such special treatment. 

We can thus, for the western area defined above, reckon with a linguistic stage 
where the voiceless palatals of various origin had been merged into a single 
phoneme. The testimony of grammarians and the evidence afforded by the 


11 We need not consider here such more or less isolated dialects of Sardinia and Dalmatia 
as present particular features in this matter. Nor does what follows apply entirely to 
Rumanian. 
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vagaries of late Latin spelling, combined with conclusions to be drawn from later 
evolution, indicate that, by the time intervocalic voicing set in, this phoneme 
must have had an affricative pronunciation, without however having universally 
discarded its palatal quality. We shall henceforth transcribe it by means of 
the diagraph /ts/, as we do not want to lose sight of its phonetically non-homo- 
geneous character. 

We can now posit, for Gaul and Iberia, immediately before the sound-shift 
we are going to consider, the following series of unvoiced stops 


/p t ts k/ 


In intervocalic position, these phonemes existed either in simple or in geminated 
form, hence the two parallel series 


/-p- +- -ts- k-/ 

/-pp- -tt- -tts- -kk-/ 
As pointed out before, the distribution of simple and geminate stops must have 
varied from one part of the area to another, but the pattern must have been 
the same everywhere. 

The first change to affect this part of the consonantal system was the voicing 
of the simple intervocalic stops. It equally affected the four members of the 
series, whether they were phonetically homogeneous or not. 

The result was: 

/-b- -d- -dz- -g-/ 


If what we write /-ts-/ had been [t + s], [t] and [s] would have protected each 
other against the voicing, in the same way as they did, at the same period, in 
the cluster /-st-/. We cannot tell how far the treatment of /-ts-/ as a single 
consonant is due to phonetic factors, e.g. an average duration of the complex 
not exceeding that of its homogeneous counterparts /p t k/, or determined by 
the pressure of the phonemic pattern: the existence of a geminated /-tts-/, 
already tending, at least in careless pronunciation, toward [ts], and compelling 
the /ts/ phoneme, in positions of differentiation, to follow the lead of the other 
simple consonants. It is very likely that here phonetic factors and phonemic 
pressure form a complex, shortness of duration resulting from structural neces- 
sities. 

We discover here one of the possible causes of the voicing of our intervocalic 
surds, namely the pressure of a parallel geminated series, which, though generally 
still stable, may in certain cases need some elbow-room. As a matter of fact, 
geminated stops will eventually be eliminated in our western area. Central and 
Southern Italy, where the voicing of intervocalic surds is either sporadic or 
non-existent, retain geminates as a phonemic feature down to this day. 

It is to be noted that, in our western area at least, Latin intervocalic voiced 
stops seem to have been spirantized early, so that nothing prevented the surds 
from being voiced in that position. 


12 This palatal quality is to be assumed for Central French as evidenced by the 7 in the 
first syllables of raisin (RACEMU), raison (RATIONE), and the hushing pronunciation of 
the reflex in Picard. 
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At a later date, varying greatly according to the regions, our new series of 
intervocalic voiced stops spirantized in its turn. 

Applied to /-dz-/, spirantization means a release of the plosive element and, 
as an ultimate result, [z]. We should thus expect that intervocalic /-dz-/ would 
pass to /-2-/ when /-d-/ and /-g-/ (from former /-t-/ and /-k-/) pass to [5] and 
[y]. Now in the southern half of our western area, this occurred only after other 
tendencies had had time to reshape the consonantal structure in such a way 
that all single unit clusters of the /ts dz/ class had been leveled to plain spirants. 

In French, however, the spirantization of the new intervocalic voiced stops 
takes place before the IX. century, and our earliest texts in the language bear 
witness to the confusion of intervocalic Latin T and p. The expected change from 
[dz] to [z] is a fact several centuries before [ts] gets leveled to [s]. 

As, during the preceding period, intervocalic Latin s, under the pressure of 
-8s-, had been voiced to [z], and -ss- had eventually been simplified to [s], the 
spelling -ss- was used for the surd and -s- for the voiced sound. The reflex of 
intervocalic /dz/ could thus be rendered by means of -s- and this is what we 
actually find, throughout the history of French, in words like raison, raisin. 


* 
* + 


It should be clear, from what precedes, that the various successive changes 
we have to assume to account for the replacement of late Latin intervocalic 
palatal [ts] by French [z] do not differ, in principle, from those which have led 
from Latin -r- to Old French -dh- or from -c- to -y- (i.e. a front dorsal voiced 
spirant) in palatal environments. Of course, the eventual manifestation of the 
palatalization as a preceding 7 (as in raison) should be mentioned as a peculiar- 
ity. But dealing with [ts] as with just any one of the original stops should be 
recognized, not only as a permissible procedure, but as the one which should 
be adopted if we want to give, of the development of early French consonantism, 
a simple and coherent treatment. 


Columbia University. 














L’ARTICLE EXISTAIT-IL AU Ve SIECLE? 
AuBert Davuzat 


Dans son remarquable ouvrage sur L’épogue mérovingienne,; Henry F. Muller 
a insisté sur le développement de l’article qui, dés le VIII* siécle, offre un 
emploi analogue 4 celui du frangais (p. 153). Mais auparavant bien des signes 
annongaient cette évolution, déjA chez César, plus encore chez les écrivains 
chrétiens 4 partir de Tertullien (pp. 151-2). 

Je voudrais montrer, par des faits précis de déglutination et d’agglutination, 
que |]’évolution fonctionnelle, de ille, instrument de présentation, était déja 
avancée au V® siécle. Je vais examiner trois cas, dont un est certain et deux 
probables. 

L’exemple assuré est celui de l’ancien francais tate, grand-mére. Le mot re- 
présente le latin atavia (composé d’avus, aieul), qui désignait un degré de parenté 
plus éloigné (bisaieule ou trisaieule). Mais ce glissement de sens n’offre aucune 
difficulté. C’est la phonétique qui a une objection & présenter: comment se fait-il 
qu’un ¢ entre voyelles ne se soit pas effacé en ancien frangais, suivant la loi bien 
connue? Une seule réponse possible: atavia a été réduit & *tavia avant l’6poque 
ot les sourdes intervocaliques se sont sonorisées. 

L’époque de cette sonorisation est connue. D’aprés Edouard Bourciez,? “le 
phénoméne ne s’est généralisé, semble-t-il, qu’é partir de la fin du V° siécle,”’ 
bien qu’on en trouve quelques traces plus anciennes dans les inscriptions. Nous 
pouvons préciser par un exemple. Le prototype de l’it. badare, prov. badar, fr. 
bayer, apparait sans la forme badare chez Isidore de Séville (mort en 636), donc 
au début du VII° siécle. Or si l’italien et le francais peuvent reposer indifférement 
sur un latin vulgaire batare ou badare, le provengal postule nécessairement 
batare. La sonorisation du ¢ en d était donc un fait accompli & la fin du VI° 
siécle. Si les écrivains de l’6poque continuaient 4 écrire avec ¢ les mots latins 
présentant cette consonne entre voyelles, c’était par pure tradition. Mais dans 
un mot régional ou populaire ignoré du latin classique, la tradition ne jouait 
plus: Isidore |’a écrit tel qu’il se pronongait de son temps. 

Pour en revenir 4 atavia, l’amputation de I’a initial ne peut étre due qu’& 
une déglutination, provoquée par une fausse perception qui a changé la coupe 
des mots: ill’atavia a été compris illa tavia et cela, nécessairement, avant le VI° 
siécle. On ne voit pas quelle autre particule, en dehors d’un article en forma- 
tion, souvent accolé au nom, aurait pu produire ce phénoméne. 

* 
* + 


Venons maintenant aux deux exemples probables, qui corroborent le précédent. 
Le premier offre encore une déglutination. Je veux parler de cenelle, mot 
francais conservé dans |’Ouest, attesté dés le XII* siécle et qui désigne une baie 
1 New York (Vanni), 194. 
2 Eléments de linguistique romane, 4° édition, Paris, Klincksieck, 1946. 
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(baie du houx, baie de l’aubépine). L’étymologie *actnella a été rejetée un peu 
hativement par Antoine Thomas,’ qui l’avait acceptée dubitativement dans le 
Dictionnaire Général. Je la crois trés vraisemblable. Elle n’est pas certaine, car 
le mot pourrait provenir d’un pré-latin *cenella ou *cinella: mais comme on ne 
trouve aucun radical satisfaisant dans les langues celtiques ni dans d’autres 
langues romanes pour appuyer cette hypothése, il s’agit d’une conjecture sans 
bases, qu’on ne saurait envisager. 

A Vhypothése latine, W. von Wartburg a fait une objection d’ordre phoné- 
tique,‘ analogue & celle qu’on pouvait opposer 4 taie: pourquoi I’a initial a-t-il 
disparu avant la sonorisation de c intervocalique? Notre réponse sera la méme: 
il s’est produit, dans les mémes conditions et pour le méme motif, une déglutina- 
tion vers le V° siécle: ill’acinella a été pergu illa cinella. 

Le latin classique ne parait connaitre pour la baie que le mot simple acinus, 
“grain de raisin, puis de tout autre fruit, grenade, sureau . . .”’ disent Ernout et 
Meillot dans leur Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine, v° acinus. Ce mot 
est le prototype de l’it. acino, prov. aze, anc. fr. aisne. Mais le dérivé *acinellus 
n’est pas une pure conjecture. II a existé, comme en témoignent le monégasque 
actuel ajinelu® et le ligurien azinélo (au point 193 de l’ASI de Jaberg et Jud). 
La déglutination a été spéciale & la Gaule. 


* 
+ * 


Voici enfin un cas d’agglutination. Il s’agit de l’étymologie que j’ai proposée 
pour le mot lacrimusa,‘ retrouvé naguére par Antoine Thomas dans le précieux 
Laterculus composé & Lyon, au milieu du V° siécle, par Polemius Silvius. De 
V’examen de ce mot, Antoine Thomas a conclu judicieusement: 1° que ce terme, 
dés le V° siécle, désignait le lézard gris dans le Sud Est de la Gaule (il est repré- 
senté aujourd’hui par lagramuso en provengal, larmuso dans la région lyonnaise) ; 
2° que le terme primitif ne devait rien avoir de commun avec |’idée de “larme,”’ 
mais que |’étymologie populaire avait vu de bonne heure dans ce théme celui de 
lacryma.” 

Tout récemment*® G. Allessio s’est efforcé de justifier un dérivé de lacryma: 
il ne me parait pas avoir réussi. Dans le folklore frangais le lézard gris n’est 
jamais associé aux larmes; les “larmes de crocodile,” expression littéraire, con- 
cernent un monstre exotique qui n’a rien de commun, dans la conscience popu- 
laire, avec notre inoffensive bestiole. L’objection formelle n’est pas moins grave: 
si le bas latin avait tiré un dérivé de lacryma, il aurait eu recours 4 un suffixe 


3 Nouveauz Essais, 171. 

4 Hom. Men. Pidal, 1, 24. 

5 Grain de raisin. Se dit en particulier des grains isolés laissés sur le pied aprés la récolte 
(Communication de R. Arveiller). 

° Essais de géographie linguistique, t. I, Paris, Champion, 1921, 121 sqq. Paru antérieure- 
ment dans la Romania. 

7 Romania, XXXV, 181. 

8 Problemi di etimologia romanza, Parte II, 173 sqq. (Reale Istituto lombardo di scienze 
e lettere, Rendiconti, Cl. di lettere, Vol. LX XVI, fase. II, Milano, Hoepli, 1942-1943. 
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courant, par exemple -dsa, mais nullement & un suffixe inexistant -dsa, finale qui 
est attestée par tous les dialectes actuels. 

Puisqu’on n’a rien trouvé de mieux depuis vingt ans, je maintiens mon hy- 
pothése : création vulgaire, en bas latin, *acrimiisa, (la béte) “‘au museau pointu,”’ 
mot devenu lacrimusa, par une attraction paronymique de lacryma, qui a pro- 
voqué une fausse coupe du mot. 

On avait fait (en particulier G. Rohlfs*) deux objections 4 cette étymologie. 
La premiére, c’est que misus, museau, n’est pas attesté avant le VIII° siécle. 
L’argument” n’est pas probant pour un de ces mots populaires qu’on rencontre 
rarement dans les textes anciens. Si musus (ce dont je doute) n’est pas une 
création de sémantique populaire (comme musculus, muscle, d’aprés mus, souris) 
qui pourrait étre ancienn., !u vaste extension du terme (Espagne, Gaule, Italie 
du Nord) me fait croire (et je ne suis par le seul) & un mot pré-latin. 

Quant 4 l’agglutination (favorisée d’ailleurs par une attraction, appelée jadis 
étymologie populaire), elle se justifie aussi bien que les deux déglutinations que 
nous venons d’examiner. Ces trois exemples, qui se corroborent réciproquement, 
nous montrent qu’au V® siécle le démonstratif affaibli, évoluant vers l’emploi 
d’article, était suffisamment et assez souvent lié au nom suivant pour provoquer 
de fausses perceptions et changer la coupe des mots. 


Paris, Ecole pratique des Hautes Etudes. 


® Zeitschrift fir rom. Philologie, XLV, 289 sqq. 
1 Auquel j’avais répondu d’avance (Essais ..., I, 122). 











ON THE EMERGENCE OF ROMANCE FROM LATIN 
Ropert L. Pourrzer 


The question of the time of the emergence of the Romance languages has 
been, is and in all probability will remain the most outstanding problem of Ro- 
mance linguistics. Important as the problem is, a great deal of the discussion 
connected with it is due to the very vagueness involved in the question of the 
time of appearance of any language. For languages do not ordinarily have 
“birthdays”, and thus even if we are in possession of a reasonably accurate 
chronological picture of linguistic development, the question of when one lan- 
guage ceases to exist and is transformed into another is answered by a more or 
less arbitrary decision. 

The French language can be noted as an exception to what has been said 
above. In 813 the famous Council of Tours recognized the existence of a popu- 
lar spoken language as distinct from Latin. The French language can therefore 
be said to have a birthday, set not by the arbitrary criterion of the linguist, 
but by official recognition of the newly developed language by its contempo- 
raries. 

The background of the decision of the Council of Tours is well-known. Its 
history is one of the cornerstones of the Muller theory of the origin of the French 
language.' The linguistic reforms started by Pepin? and Charlemagne brought 
about a cleavage between the written Latin language and the language spoken 
by the people. This cleavage removed the conservative check of more correct 
Latin from the popular speech, and led to the awareness of the popular lan- 
guage, abruptly differentiated from Latin in the consciousness of the speaker. 
In other words it led to the appearance of the French language, the time of 
which can thus be fixed during the first two decades of the Ninth Century. To 
explain the origin of the French language in the manner just described does not 
necessarily mean that one must place in the Eighth Century the origin of any 
or all of the features characteristic of the French language as opposed to Latin, 
but it does mean that one accepts the speaker’s awareness of the new language 
as the one unquestionably valid criterion. 

If one accepts the Muller chronology as far as the origin of the French lan- 
guage is concerned, the question which arises implicitly is of course that of the 
origin of the other Romance languages. In Spain, Italy and certainly Rumania 
there is no evidence of any linguistic reforms, nor any Edict of Tours that in- 
forms us of a new consciousness of a spoken language as opposed to Latin. 


1Muller, H. F., A Chronology of Vulgar Latin, Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, 
Beiheft 78, 1929, and L’ Epoque mérovingienne, New York, 1945. In these works Prof. Muller 
has particularly stressed the great importance of the attempted linguistic reform and 
the subsequent official recognition of the lingua romana rustica. 

2 See M. A. Pei, The Language of the Eighth Century Tezis in Northern France, New York, 
1932, p. 7 ff. 
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Therefore if we wish to investigate the question of the emergence of the other 
Romance tongues, using the same criterion that has been suggested for the origin 
of the French language, we must find different ways of establishing eventually 
the existence of a language different in the consciousness of the speaker from 
Latin. 

The method by which the existence of the conscious separation of the new 
language from Latin can be established lies, it can be suggested, in a careful 
study of the Latin documents of more popular origin of the Eighth and Ninth 
Centuries from Italy and Spain, insofar as they are available. The theory from 
which the study of the Latin material should proceed is, in brief, the following. 
As long as there is no awareness of a separation of Latin from general speech 
habits, then in Spain and Italy, just as in France before the reforms of Pepin 
and Charlemagne, we will find an intimate connection between the written 
Vulgar Latin and the spoken tongue. This means, if we accept the Muller hy- 
pothesis, that virtual identity existed between the written Latin and the popu- 
larly spoken language, or if one is less bold in accepting the value of the written 
document as a testimony of the spoken language, that the written language will 
at least reflect the developments taking place in the spoken tongue. Thus ac- 
cording to either theory, during the period in which consciousness of the new 
Romance language as distinct from Latin is still lacking, the “Romance” phe- 
nomena found in the Vulgar Latin material will represent or at least reflect the 
dynamic development of the spoken language. Once the spoken language comes 
into its own as a language distinct from the Latin which is written, this dynamic 
development ceases, the language of the Vulgar Latin documents becomes either 
more correct or at least a petrified language apart from the spoken language. 

By way of illustrating the method by which the existence of the conscious- 
ness of the spoken language as opposed to the written Latin language can per- 
haps be inferred from the Vulgar Latin textual material, there follow two exam- 
ples, one morphological, one syntactical, taken from Vulgar Latin documents 
from Italy, which may furnish a sample of dynamic trends as they can be traced 
in the documentary material. 

The first example demonstrates the development of the Classical Latin second 
declension singular, as revealed by a study of the Eighth Century Lombardic 
documents.’ 

Since the endings -wm and -o in Eighth Century Latin appear to be used com- 
pletely interchangeably, they must be considered as the orthographic equivalent 
of the same pronunciation (-0). The rate of substitution of the -um or -o ending 
for -us or -t is thus considered representative of the trend toward a single form 
ending in -o. The available Eighth Century Lombardic documents were grouped 
in ten year periods, and for each period the percentage of the substitution of 
-o (-um) for -us, i was computed. The trend line obtained on the graph shows 
that a definite trend toward the establishment of a single case ending in -o is 


3 The example is quoted from Politzer, The Language of the Eighth Century Lombardic 
Documents, New York, (to appear), Table and Graph XVIII. 
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Substitution of o (um) for us, i in the Second Declension Singular 
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Trend Equation, y = 9 + 3.3x (x = 1 in 725). Trend line computed by method of least 
squares. Chi square test of homogeneity shows that the probability of the values used in 
the computation of the trend being produced by sampling from a homogeneous universe 
is approximately 0.02 (x? = 16.59, x? for probability 0.02 = 16.622). For discussion of least 
squares method and of x? test of homogeneity, see F. C. Mills, Statistical Methods, New 
York, 1938, pp. 639-659, 633-636. 


revealed by the language of the documents. The trend line is of course only a 
rough indication to show graphically the dynamic development which appears 
in the documents. The chi square test is very often used to show the signifi- 
cance of a result obtained from sampling, and should always be regarded with 
caution since it shows that the individuals writing the documents had different 
habits, but not that the individuals were necessarily representative of the lin- 
guistic habits of the community. The material available ended with the year 
800, and there is thus not sufficient evidence that the trend shows comes to an 
end at the turn of the Century. However later documents from the same area 
may furnish the answer to the question as to when the dynamic trend and with 
it the correspondence with the spoken language ceases. 

The second example we wish to offer for the purpose of illustration deals with 
a syntactical phenomenon, namely the substitution of an analytical construction 
for the classical synthetic genitive of possession or quality. For this purpose, 
documents from the Lucca monastery, written during the period from 713 to 
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859, were examined. While many of the documents are copies, it can be as- 
sumed that with reference to the syntactical phenomena at least, they do not 
differ from the originals, since corrections made in the process of copying are 
almost invariably solely of orthographic nature. For the first four decades, all 
available documents were examined; for the later decades, in which the avail- 
able documents were very numerous, only a random sample was considered. 
The system of sampling was to consider only the first document given for each 
year in Volume V, Part I of the collection. The documents are all of legal na- 
ture, testaments, etc., and in every case the part of the document which follows 
the main body of the test and contains the signatures of the scribe and the wit- 
nesses, has been disregarded, because they represent fixed stereotyped formulas. 
The percentage of substitution of the analytic for the synthetic form was again 


computed for each ten year period, and the results were plotted on a graph as 
in the previous example. 


Substitution of Analytic for Synthetic Genitive 
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Trend Equation, y = 3.1 + 4.4x (x = 1in 715). Trend line computed by method of least 
squares. Chi square test of homogeneity shows that the probability of the values used in 
the computation of the trend being produced by sampling from a homogeneous universe 
is far less than 0.01 (x? = 38.54, x? for probability 0.01 = 16.812). 


The preceding graph, which is the result of the analysis, shows that a rather 
definite trend toward the substitution of the analytic for the synthetic form is 


4 Memorie e Documenti per servire all’istoria del principato lucchese, Lucca, Vol. IV, 
Part I, 1818, Part 2, 1836, Vol. V, Part 2, 1827. All the documents examined are listed in 
Vol. V, Part 2, but in some instances the actual reproduction of the document is found 
in Vol. IV. 
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reflected in the documents until the decade 770-780. Here again, the result of 
the chi square test should be regarded with caution. 

It seems of particular interest that the trend toward the establishment of an 
analytic genitive appears to cease in the decade following the conquest of the 
Longobards by the Franks. This suggests that in the area under consideration, 
reformative tendencies and with them consciousness of a spoken language as 
opposed to Latin were imported with the arrival of the Franks, for by this time 
the reforms of Pepin and Charlemagne are definitely attested in the language of 
the Vulgar Latin texts from France. 

The two examples here adduced serve of course—it must be again emphasized 
—merely as a demonstration of the method by which the awareness of the popu- 
lar language, of spoken “Romance”, could be ascertained. Taken by themselves 
they cannot, and are not intended to prove any definite point. They do justify 
the hope, however, that careful statistical examination of Vulgar Latin material 
of the Eighth and Ninth Centuries, from other regions than France, could fur- 
nish the answer as to the emergence of the other Romance languages. 

It is suggested that syntactical and morphological phenomena would be of 
particular value for purposes of such an investigation, since because of the in- 
nate conservatism of orthography, phonclogical developments of the language 
are less likely to be demonstrated in the documents. 

The suddenness of the removal of the restraining influence of classical Latin 
from the popular language is certainly responsible for many of the more revo- 
lutionary features of French as compared with the other Romance languages. 
Once we have ascertained the period by which the same cleavage of Latin and 
Romance was accomplished in other areas we could arrive at a theory of dialec- 
tization in the Romance world based primarily on the principle that some of the 
essential differentiating features of the various Romance languages and dialects 
are directly related to the time at which the particular language or dialect 
emerged as separate from Latin in the consciousness of the speakers. Compari- 
son of the results of such investigations would also be of help in determining by 
inference the chronology of the appearance of various Romance features. 

The theories of dialectization which are based on such assumptions as con- 
tinued existence of features of archaic Latin throughout all of Latinity, time 
of colonization, or substrata, have the defect of setting the time essential for 
the dialectization at a period in which the veracity of the theory cannot be as- 
certained by written evidence, and are thus weakened. The theory here sug- 
gested puts the emphasis rather on the period of the emergence of the Romance 
languages. There is sufficient material from this period for investigation, and it 
is to be hoped that examination would furnish further substantiation of the 
method and theory here advocated. 


University of Washington. 














CHANGING LINGUISTIC ATTITUDES IN THE 
MEROVINGIAN PERIOD 


Louis FurMAN Sas 


Romanists, as well as Latin scholars generally, disagree with the Muller 
school in assuming that the linguistic ideal of the Vulgar Latin period was 
classical Latin. The spoken language, they feel, was frowned upon as “lingua 
plebeia” or “rustica” and hence considered unfit for publication. It is for this 
reason that the texts of the Merovingian period are called Low-Latin! texts, since 
their language is considered to be an uneducated attempt to emulate the higher 
standards of the schoolmen of an earlier period.? This point of view, which may 
have prevailed at an earlier period, does not seem to apply to the period—between 
the sixth and the eighth centuries of our era—when Vulgar Latin and Merovingian 
Latin can almost be said to coincide, if we consider them separate levels of the 
same pre-Romance speech.* 

The testimony of the scribes and authors of this period clearly reveals their 
awareness of differences in the speech of the various social classes. We are con- 
stantly confronted with comments of a linguistic character, some of which are 
mere conventional protestations of modesty, and others which point to the 
ever-widening gap which separated the classical, pagan Latin language from the 
fluid, vacillating, groping Latin of the Roman church. The earlier feeling that 
there was a basic contradiction in the Christian use of a pagan medium (Classical 
Latin literature—heathen literature) was revived.‘ Writers remembered that 
Tertullian had spoken out against the study of heathen authors and had urged 
an early immunization against the evil influences of the civil schools by giving a 
solid, religious education to Christian children before they attended the pagan 
schools. Had he not specifically forbidden Christians to teach literature?® 

There is some evidence that a satisfactory linguistic formula had been elabo- 
rated by the sixth century, for beginning with St. Caesarius of Arles we note a 
conscious attempt to break once and for all with paganism and antiquity by 
abandoning the Classic Latin notions of grammar. A virtue was made of a 
necessity, for with the elimination of the civil schools the general level of in- 
struction had declined to such an extent that the educated classes could no 
longer pretend to stylistic perfection: mere correctness became an unattainable 


1Slijper, E., De Formularum Andecavensium Latinitate Disputatio, Amsterdam, 1906, 
p. 25. 

2 Vielliard, Jeanne, La langue des diplémes royaur et chartes privées de l’époque 
mérovingienne, Paris, 1927, p. VII: ‘‘Ceux qui écrivaient alors avaient la prétention d’em- 
ployer le latin de Cicéron et d’éviter les vulgarismes de la langue parlée.”’ 

3 Sas, Louis Furman, The Noun Declension System in Merovingian Latin, Paris, 1937, 
pp. 6-9; cf. Index. 

4 A few outspoken critics of pagan literature were Paulin of Noles, Sulpicius-Severus, 
Ambrose, Salvian and Prudentius. 

5 Roger, M. L’enseignement des lettres classiques d’ Ausone & Alcuin, Paris, 1905, p. 133. 
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ideal. This breakdown of culture, education, literature and learning was the 
aftermath of the Germanic invasions. 

St. Caesarius was an enemy of rhetoric and his declared aim was to influence 
the conscience of the common man. He used to say “it were better that the 
Holy Mysteries be celebrated with earthenware than that men should remain in 
bondage.’”* He therefore used a simple, unembellished style: 


II, 1, 37 (MGH) Stilus noster videtur pompa verborum et cautela artis grammaticae 
destitutus. 


We may infer that this choice was a voluntary one from St. Caesarius’ views that 
the truth is better than grammar and the merits of the saints and of Christ are 
more stirring than the artifices of a beautiful discourse. He reaches the socio- 
linguistic conclusion that the speech of fishermen is more in harmony with the 
spirit of Christianity than the urbane usage of the aristocrat and the scholar: 


457, 30 Atque ideo noster iste sermo integritatis religione contentus rennuit mundanam 
pompam, quia respuit cum suis operibus gloriae mundanae iactantiam et potius eloquio 
piscatorum concordare quam rethorum. 


In addition to the religious reason there is the new doctrine of ‘comprehensi- 
bility.” The following passage from Caesarius might be called the manifesto of the 
linguistic revolution of the sixth century:’ 


“Tf I wanted to make you understand . . . the setting down of the Scriptures in the 
order and language used by the holy Fathers, the food of the doctrine would only go to a 
few wise men and the multitude would remain hungry. That is why I humbly ask that the 
ears of the learned consent to tolerate rustic speech so that the entire flock of the Lord 
may receive the celestial nourishment in a simple and unified language, and since the 
ignorant cannot rise to the height of the learned, let the latter deign to come down to the 
level of their brothers; because the learned can understand what has been said for the 
simple-folk and the simple-folk cannot understand what has been said for the learned.’’8 


This new linguistic philosophy—although limited to religious subjects—sets up a 
new ideal for writers: the language of the common people. 

It is significant, therefore, that the new literature, the Lives of the Saints 
(the popularity of which cannot be overemphasized), is often couched in the 
popular idiom. The authors and scribes seem to lack even the pride of authorship 
and repeatedly state that the object of their writing is no longer mere amuse- 
ment, as in the pagan classics, but a spiritual message, sprung from the heart and 
lips of a humble, untutored but sincere Christian. These remarks are too abun- 
dant to be glossed over as rhetoric, if they are examined in the social setting of the 
period. 


¢ Dill, Sir Samuel, Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age, London, 1926, pp. 
98, 101. 

7 Quoted by Prou, p. 222. See Prou, M., La Gaule Mérovingienne, Paris, 1898. 

8 Cf. Jerome, ad Ezech. 40: semel monuisse sufficiat, nosse me, cubitum et cubita neutro 
appellari genere sed pro simplicitate et facultate intellegentiae vulgique consuetudine 
sonere masculino. 
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We noted some 92 passages of comment which may properly be characterized 
as linguistic. In order to evaluate their importance, it is useful to observe whether 
a given author is really as “rustic” or as uncultured as he himself maintains.° 
The following are typical: 


Eligii: 665 (Migne) Nam et ecclesiasticum dogma, etiamsi eloquii habeat venustatem, ita 
eum dissimilare debet ac fugire, ut non otiosis philosophorum sectatoribus, sed universis 
loquatur hominum generi; nec enim operis sed divinae doctrinae sofistice et eloquenter 
signare sermones, cum scriptum sit: Qui sofistice loquitur odibilis est; non enim est data 
filli a Domino gratia. (also Homiliae S. Eligii, Migne, col. 630); 

Betharii: 614, 4 ut non attendant venustatem grammaticae artis, sed devotionem 
scribentis; 

Eugendi: p. 154 Porro nos, ut prefati iam sumus, vobis proprie opuscula ista dicavimus, 
quos novimus non oratorum, sed piscatorum esse discipulos, nec in philosophia sermonis 
regnum Dei, sed in virtute prospicere, magisque pura ac iugi observantia Dominum exorare, 
quam vana peritura facundia perorare; 

Baronti: 393, 13 potest me de rusticitatem verbi repraehendere non potest de mendacii 
culpam redarguere; 

Radegundis: 378, 19 quam sum minus docta, plus devota; 

364, 30 licit tam privato sermone, ferre temptamus in publico; 
Aridii: 600 Ideoque silere non audemus, cum possumus sermone vel tenui aedificationis 
pandere historiam plebi; 

Sigismundi: 337, 5 ad beatissimam passionis eius enarrandum hystoriam imperito 
sermone veniamus; 

Fredegarius 32, 10 Sed et illi qui pauca legerunt facilius ad intellectum possunt pervenire 
ex illis quae a nobis perbreviata inquisitione declarata; 

Leudeg. Ursino, Passio II quamquam rustico sermone, vobis imperantibus, edire non 
distuli; 


The examples are legion. An examination of these remarks with the writings of 
the scribes and authors responsible for them shows a high correlation of de- 
pendability. We therefore are justified in interpreting the famous preface to the 
Confessores of Gregory of Tours as additional testimony corroborating the 
existence of a new linguistic attitude: 


‘“‘But I fear (should I undertake to write) that learned men will say to me: Do you in- 
tend by your incorrect and vulgar efforts to include your name among those of writers? 
Do you hope to have this work accepted by the educated, a work bereft of all art and all 
understanding of style. . .?” 


Is not the reply of Gregory’s mother, Gregory of Tours’ new philosophy of 
language? When he explained to his mother that he did not relate the saint’s 
miracles because he felt that he was “inops litteris et tam admirandas virtutes 
et idiota (non audeam promulgare),!° she answered that precisely because he was 
a man of plain culture and speech, he was the very person to be understood by 
the people and therefore naturally “indicated” to write of such wonders. 


9 Passages like the following from Fortunatus may be omitted as rhetorical : 89, 4 rusticus 
calamus; 51 pigra . . . lingua, etc. in view of the actual style of his writing. The passages 
from the Lives of the Saints are not in this category. 

10 Quoted from Preface of St. Martin by H. F. Muller, A Chronology of Vulgar Latin, 
p. 35. 
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In order to preserve those aspects of the pagan heritage which were indispensa- 
ble to any civilized society—without encouraging the reading of the classical 
texts themselves—a system of encyclopedias, manuals and compendia was 
devised entirely within the framework of the Church." Hence we find St. Isidore 
writing his Etymologiae, etc. with a frank sympathy for Christian sources and 
a frank prejudice against the classics. The use of these manuals made it un- 
necessary for anybody to read the original pagan works, and the priest was thus 
able to maintain an intellectual superiority in this ignorant age without much ; 
difficulty, and could even make a show of learning in the non-Latin countries 7 
where the classics, being written in a foreign language, were much less dangerous 
than to a Latin-speaking public. 

Against this setting, we can understand how the new ideal of a consciously 
willed popular idiom found a favorable soil in Merovingian Gaul. It must be 
stated, however, that the desire to write as one spoke” was generally confined to 
narrative writing, sermons, Lives of the Sainte, that is to materials directed to an 
audience untutored and uneducated by all former standards. Linguistic comments 
indicate that the language used by one theologian in writing to another, the 
language used by the educated for the educated was still full of the striving for 
the attainment of a modified classical norm. This might serve to explain the 
later success of the Carolingian renaissance, which after all aimed to restore 
classical Latinity as the special language of a closed circle of the intellectual 
élite. 

College of the City of New York. 





11 Roger, op. cit. p. 127. 

12 This presupposes a difference between oral and written levels such as obtains in all 
languages. Modern literary French with its past definites, etc. is still French despite the 
absence of past definites, etc. in the spoken language. 




















A NEW METHODOLOGY FOR ROMANCE CLASSIFICATION 
Mario A. PEr 


In the field of Romance linguistics, we are often struck by statements of two 
types. The first concerns the relative conservatism or tendency to innovation of 
individual Romance varieties. A given language or dialect is described as “‘prac- 
tically Latin in unchanged state, spoken to the present day” in a given area. The 
areas most favored for this treatment are, usually, the Rheto-Rumansh and the 
Rumanian. This type of statement is often characteristic of the non-specialist, 
and is equally often induced by nationalistic considerations, but it is occasionally 
voiced by people who ought to know better. One of my old professors of Romance 
linguistics, now dead, used to preface his introduction of a Rumanian speaker to 
the class with the words: “Gentlemen, you are now about to hear what is prac- 
tically pure, ancient Latin”. Similar statements, though modified and disguised, 
occur in the writings of some of our best-known contemporary linguists, who 
describe Rumanian, Rheto-Rumansh, Sardinian, Portuguese, etc. as ‘archaic’ 
on the ground of one or two conservative features on which they fasten their at- 
tention to the exclusion of everything else. In like manner other areas, like the 
Castilian or northern French, are described as “radiating centers of innovation” 
by reason of certain phenomena which strike the fancy, but which may be no 
more indicative of innovation tendencies than dozens of others that are over- 
looked. 

The second type of statement consists of a set of implications based upon real 
or fancied similarities occurring in two or more Romance varieties which may or 
may not be contiguous. Recently one of my students endeavored to establish 
some sort of linguistic, historical and cultural connection between the Gascon 
and the Franco-Provengal areas on the sole basis of the change of initial v to b. 
While this particular outburst was repressed with comparative ease, others, ad- 
vanced by scholars of standing, have found their way into accredited manuals. 
Ascoli’s claim of a separate Franco-Provengal classification was originally based 
largely on the single phenomenon of the treatment of stressed a when following 
or not following a palatal or guttural. The defense of Catalan as a Spanish rather 
than a Provengal variety is still based mainly on the conservation of Latin @. A 
“fundamental unity” between two or more Romance varieties is postulated on 
the ground of one or two phenomena which those varieties display in common, as 
when an “East Romance” consisting of Italian south of an imaginary Spezia- 
Rimini line, Dalmatian and Rumanian is constructed out of the fall of final -s, 
supported, but not validly, by a supposed non-voicing of intervocalic occlusives. 
The only wonder is that it has not yet occurred to some ambitious linguist to 
claim a fundamental unity between Italian and Picard based on similarity of 
palatalization before the various classes of vowels. 

The time has perhaps come to replace this somewhat haphazard methodology 
of classification with some system of measurements that will take into account 
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not merely one or two individual features, but the sum total of the important 
features characterizing Romance languages and dialects, for the purpose of 
defining more clearly the relationships among them, and between any one of 
them and the Latin from which they issued. 

In the past, historical grammar has followed an inductive system, largely 
based, however, upon the individual language or dialect, isolated from its fellows 
and placed under the spotlight. The phonology, morphology, syntax and vo- 
cabulary of individual tongues have been successively described, as in Bourciez’ 
“Fléments de linguistique romane”; or, as in Meyer-Liibke’s “Grammatik der 
romanischen Sprachen”, the various languages have been compared, item by 
item, but with no attempt to summarize these lengthy series of comparisons or 
to draw general conclusions from them. Perhaps it was felt that the description 
of languages or phenomena was all that could be accomplished from the stand- 
point of strict linguistic science. as also perhaps overlooked that while a con- 
clusion based on insufficient fac . 4 evidence is unscientific, a display of factual 
evidence without conclusions is, to say, the least, unsatisfactory. 

In one division of linguistic description, and one only, has some attempt been 
made to apply a thoroughly scientific, statistical method. This field is vocabulary. 
The lexicologist who is, in a sense, a statistician of language, is able to tell us 
precisely what percentage of the words in a language like French consists of 
Latin roots, what percentage of Greek, Celtic, Germanic roots, or words histori- 
cally borrowed from other Romance languages, or from English, Semitic, Slavic, 
etc. He can establish these proportions for the language at any stage. Using works 
like Godefroy’s, he can tell us precisely what the Old French vocabulary of the 
11th, 12th or 13th century consisted of. By a word-count of literary documents, 
he can give us a precise picture of the frequency of occurrence of words of various 
origins. He is in a position to tell, for instance, that in the literary vocabulary of 
the 12th century the proportion of Latin words was 75%, of Greek words 10%, of 
Germanic words 13%; but that if these words are considered with respect to 
frequency of occurrence, Latin rises to 85%, Germanic sinks to 9% and Greek 
to 5%. In this fashion, fantasies are repressed, and the language is placed in its 
proper perspective. An imaginative linguist whose fancy has been struck by the 
seemingly high number of Germanic loan-words in the “Chanson de Roland’, - 
and who is consequently tempted to assign to the Germanic element in the Old 
French vocabulary too much importance can at once be set right, by the presenta- 
tion of definite statistics. 

This statistical method has unfortunately never been applied to the other 
divisions of linguistic change: phonology, morphology, syntax. It has possibly 
been deemed too difficult of application. The values that would have to be as- 
signed to individual change-phenomena are perhaps considered too arbitrary. 
Yet, unless we take the bull by the horns and attempt the experiment, we shall 
forever be condemned to listen to such unscientific pronouncements as the ones 
described above. 

What it is proposed to demonstrate is that the comparative statistical method 
can perhaps be applied on a far more extensive scale than has hitherto been the 
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case. By taking the various general processes of change in the fields of phonology, 
morphology and syntax, assigning to them some sort of numerical value, and 
applying this value to the phenomena as they occur in the individual languages 
and dialects, we may possibly be able to achieve a more precise basis of compari- 
son among the individual languages, or between any one of them and the original 
Latin. 

Let us give a brief and very incomplete demonstration of this tentative 
methodology, which is all that the space at our disposal permits. For the purposes 
of this demonstration, we shall restrict ourselves to a single division of phonology, 
accented vocalism, and to seven of the principal Romance varieties: standard 
literary French, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese and Rumanian, standard literary 
Old Provengal, and Logudorese Sardinian. A fuller demonstration, including un- 
stressed vowels, consonants, the divisions of morphology and those of syntax, and 
applied to a larger number of Romance varieties, is reserved for a lengthier 
work. 

The Classical Latin system of accented vowels consisted of five long and five 
short vowels, plus three commonly used diphthongs, of which two, ae and oe, 
merge universally in development with certain vowels, while only one, au, has 
a separate development. (Zu, which has rare and doubtful survival save in 
learned words, may be omitted from our calculations.) Within four out of the 
five pairs of long and short vowels, it is generally recognized that a qualitative 
as well as a quantitative difference existed. Since quantity as such is not a factor 
in Romance development, it may be disregarded for our purpose. Quality, on the 
other hand, is highly significant in Romance development. There is only one 
pair of vowels, long and short a, which coincide universally in Romance develop- 
ment. We may therefore consider the significant Latin stressed vowel-sounds as 
ten, regardless of the fact that some of them fell together in some Romance 
languages. The two a’s fall together in all Romance languages, but by reason of 
frequency of occurrence as a long and as a short Latin vowel, a, for statistical 
purposes, is counted twice to the other vowels’ once. 

These stressed vowel-sounds show a mass of changes in the various Romance 
languages, depending on their position (free, checked, before nasals, before or 
after palatals, before umlaut-producing final vowels, etc.). If we assign a more or 
less arbitrary numerical value to the various possibilities of change, we shall 
reach a total which will represent the maximum possible Romance deviation from 
the original Latin. Obviously, no one language or dialect will attain this maxi- 
mum. Each language, however, will score a certain number of points in connection 
with the possible changes. This score, reduced to percentages, will give us the 
coefficient of innovation for any given variety, for what concerns accented 
vocalism. 

Two points may here be stressed: 1. We do not include in our count phenomena 
of irregular, occasional, or arbitrary occurrence, such as vocalic assimilation or 
dissimilation, or changes of an analogical nature; only such phenomena as tend 
to assume a regular pattern in at least one of the languages under consideration 
are included; 2. The point values assigned are, for the time being, frankly ar- 
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bitrary; as the system is applied, it will probably be found desirable to make 
numerous changes in point distribution, and to add other phenomena which may 
at first have been overlooked. 

On the basis of our point distribution, we have a maximum of 77 change- 
points assigned to stressed vowel-sounds. With a counted twice, there are 11 
such sounds, and they may occur in the free or in the checked position. The 
maximum number of change-points assigned to any one vowel in one position 
(free or checked) is 34. The maximum amount of change that may occur in a 
stressed vowel is generally conceded to be diphthongization, for which 2 points 
are assigned. Lesser change consists of a modification in the quality of the vowel, 
for which 1 point is assigned. Conditioned phenomena of change, such as nasaliza- 
tion or other change due to the influence of a following nasal; changes due to 
the influx of a preceding or following palatal (such as Castilian a > e in forms 
like lactem > leche); umlaut phenomena, which in languages like Rumanian and 
Portuguese occur with regularity, and in others, like French and Castilian, 
sporadically, but with some frequency (ili > il, vigintt > vingt, fect > hice), 
are rated at 4 point. The failure to effect a normal change by reason of a follow- 
ing palatal, nasal or liquid (as in Castilian noche, espejo, Italian consiglio, pugno), 
or by reason of hiatus position (Italian via, tuo) is considered as a negative 
phenomenon from the standpoint of change, and is rated at minus 3 point. Fail- 
ure to effect any change whatsoever in the quality of the vowel gives 0 points. 

The detailed application of this point system to the stressed vowel development 
in each of the languages under consideration appears in the accompanying charts. 
The final result turned from points into percentages of change, permits us to 
state that on the basis of our tentative point-system the percentage of stressed- 
vowel change from the original Latin for each of the seven languages is as fol- 
lows: French, 44%; Portuguese, 31%; Provencal, 25%; Rumanian, 234%; 
Spanish, 20%; Italian, 12%; Sardinian, 8%. 

This very elementary, incomplete and tentative demonstration shows us which 
languages have departed furthest from the original Latin with respect to ac- 
cented vocalism, and also the extent to which they have diverged. It shows us 
which languages may rightly be called more conservative or more innovating in 
this particular respect. It permits us to place any individual dialect in the scale 
and assign it to a rightful place. It also permits an immediate comparison to be 
made between any two languages or dialects, for purposes of classification and 
affiliation. 

When to the score for accented vowels we shall be in a position to add the 
various scores for unaccented vowels in the various positions, we shall have 
achieved a much broader picture covering the entire vocalism of the Romance 
languages and dialects. If to this we shall add the scores for consonant, changes, 
we shall at last have a fairly complete picture of the phonology of any language 
or dialect we may wish to place in the balance, with its relative degree of phono- 
logical change from the original Latin and its degree of affinity with any other 
language or dialect with which we may wish to compare it. 

If we shall then broaden our picture by adding the sum total of significant 
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morphological and syntactical phenomena of change, and combine our final 
findings with what is already known concerning lexical proportions, we shall have 
achieved a fairly satisfactory description of the Romance languages and dialects 
in their relation to one another and to the Latin from which they sprang. We 
shall be able to compare them on some sort of scientific basis, and to state that 
there is a fundamental unity between two or more of them where such a unity 
really appears, discarding the hypothesis of unity where it is based solely on a 
few parallel developments which may be of a coincidental nature. We shall 
further be able to classify any language or dialect that may be under study by 
referring to the sum total of all its phonological, morphological, syntactical and 
lexical characteristics, instead of fastening upon one or two single features and 
proclaiming them paramount. 

Since this work is still in its initial stages, the author will welcome all construc- 
tive criticism and suggestions that this article may elicit. A few such suggestions 
that have already reached him are the following: 

1. That the comparison be between the stressed-vowel phonemic pattern of 
the parent-language and that of the modern descendant. While this would be an 
ideal method from the descriptive standpoint, it would leave out of account his- 
torical transformations; e. g., Latin 6 > French [ce] or [9], but the intervening 
diphthongization would be left out of the reckoning. 

2. That the full measure of historical transformation, where known, be taken 
into account; e. g., that Latin é or > French ei, oi, [we], [wa], be counted as one 
diphthongization plus at least three changes (2 + 3 = 5). This would be an ideal 
method from the historical standpoint, but would heavily weight the scales in 
favor of those languages or dialects whose history is fully known, as against 
those which appear at a later date, with the possibility of earlier unrecorded 
transformations. 

3. That failure to effect a normal change (Spanish espejo, Italian consiglio) 
be given not a minus, but a plus-value. The value of this suggestion lies especially 
in the fact that the regular phenomenon may have occurred, and then have been 
followed by a regress::*n to the original status of the vowel by reason of the fol- 
lowing phoneme (cf. bina > Fr. buona > bone, bonne; héminem > Sp. huemne 
> hombre). 

4. That equal point-values be assigned to all phenomena of change, regardless 
of their nature; e. g., that the diphthongization of é > Fr. ie, the transformation 
of 4 > e, and the conditioned change of 4 > ie after a palatal be given equal 
value. The statistical objection here would be that some weight should be given 
to those phenomena which are of constant occurrence as against those which, 
being conditioned upon the presence of another phoneme, are bound to occur 
more seldom. Also, some concession should perhaps be made to the importance of 
diphthongization, which some linguists consider paramount. At any rate, ap- 
plication of the suggested criterion combined with the preceding one gives us 
the following results: French, 464%; Portuguese, 45%; Provencal, 374%; Ru- 
manian, 32%; Spanish, 203%; Italian, 16%; Sardinian, 11%. While the per- 
centages vary somewhat, the relative position of the languages does not. 
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5. That actual frequency of occurrence of the Latin phonemes be gauged either 
from a statistical study of Latin literary documents, or from a similar study of 
early Romance documents, so that more specific values may be assigned to 
each and every phoneme and its transformations. This would in itself be a gi- 
gantic task, and might not necessarily be attended by fully satisfactory results, 
since frequency of occurrence in literature, Latin or early Romance, may not 
precisely reflect frequency of occurrence in the spoken languages. 


Columbia University. 





STRESSED VOWELS (FREE) FRENCH 
Diphthong- Change Pay a, al bs Un - 

Stay (0) 1 (1) @) eo @) 

A e (1) &i (4) ai!, ie? (4) 

a e (1) ai (4) ai!, ie? (4) 

é, ae ie (2) ié (4) 

&, oe ei, oi (2) éi, 51 (4) i® (4) i* (2) 

| ei, oi (2) éi, di (4) 

i i (0) I (4) 

6 uo, ue, eu (2) 6 (4) 

6 ou, eu (2) 6 (4) 

a ou, eu (2) 6 (4) 

a a (1) O (4) 

au 9 (1) 

STRESSED VOWELS (CHECKED) 

4 a (0) & (4) 

a a (0) & (4) 

é,ae | e (0) 6, & (4) 

&, oe e (1) é, & (4) i* (3) 

i e (1) 6, & (4) 

I i (0) I (4) 

6 9 (0) 6 (4) 

cs) 9, ou® (1) 6 (4) 

a 9, ou® (1) 6 (4) 

a ii, ou (1) fi (4) 

au @ (1) 





Out of a possible total of 77 change-points, French scores 34, distributed as follows: 12 
from diphthongization of free vowels, 10 from modification of free and checked vowels, 10 
from nasalization and other changes due to influx of following nasals, 13 from change due 
to influx of palatals, 4 from umlaut. The percentage of change is over 44%. 

1. at as in factum > fait, pacare > payer; Bourciez, # 264b. 

2. ie as in canem > chien; Bourciez, # 264a. 

3. 4 as in céra > cire; Bourciez, # 264a. 

4. sporadic phenomenon, as in fect > fis, vigintt > vingt, yet occurring with some regu- 
larity; only 4 point assigned; Bourciez, # 156b. 

5. not real diphthong, but only spelling to represent [u] -sound; Bourciez, # 263,c. 
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STRESSED VOWELS (FREE) PORTUGUESE 
Cc Cc Change 

wT i | pi oe cs —" 7 

& a (0) & (4) aj > ej (4)* 

a a (0) & (4) aj > ej (4)* 

6, ae | e (0) é (4) e (4)* 

oe | e (0) & (4) i, @ (4)* 

I e (1) é (4) e (4)? 

I i (0) { (4) 

b Q (0) 6 (4) 9 (4)? 

5 9 (0) 6 (4) Q, u (4)* 

ti 9 (1) 6 (4) @ (4)? 

a u (0) a (4) 

au ou, oi (2) 

STRESSED VOWELS (CHECKED) 

& a (0) & (4) 

ayjts a (0) & (4) 

6,ae | e (0) é (3) e (4)8 

&,oe | e (0) é (4) i, e (4)* 

I e (1) é (4) e (4)? 

i i (0) { (3) 

b 9 (0) 5 (4) 9 (4)? 

) 9 (0) 6 (4) u, 9 (4) 

a 9 (1) 6 (4) Q (4) 

a u (0) Oi (4) 

au ou, oi (2) 





Out of a possible 77 change-points, Portuguese scores 25, distributed as follows: 4 from 
rediphthongization of au, 4 from modification of free or checked vowels, 10 from nasaliza- 
tion and other changes due to influx of nasals, 1 from change due to influx of palatals, 6 
from umlaut. The percentage of change is over 31%. 

1. Williams, From Latin to Portuguese, #101. 

2. as in factum > feito. 

3. Phenomena of type of métum > medo, ista > ¢ssa, focum > fogo, formdsa > formosa, 
tétum > tudo; Williams, #100. 
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STRESSED VOWELS (FREE) PROVENCAL 
Diphthong- Change a, from Pal by Umisut 

Stay (0) ize (2) (1) @) Labial (3) @) 

& a (0) &i (4) 

Fy a (0) ai (4) 

&,ae | e@ (0) é, e (4) ie (3)! 

8,0e | e (0) ei (final; 4)? 6, e (4) i (4)* 

1 ei (final; 4)? —s e (1) 6, e (4) 

I i (0) 1, i (4) 

6 Q (0) 5, o (4) ue ($)? 

ts) 9 (0) 6, o (4) 

a 9 (1) 6, 0 (4) 

a (1) i, u (4) 

au au (0) 

STRESSED VOWELS (CHECKED) 

4 a (0) &, a (4) 

a a (0) &, a (4) 

& e (0) 6, e (4) ie (4)! 

& e (0) é, e (4) i (3)8 

i e (4) 6, e (4) 

I i (0) i, i (4) 

te) Q (0) 6, o (4) ue (4)! 

te) 9 (0) 6, o (4) 

a 9 (1) 5, o (4) 

a a (1) , u (4) 

au au (0) 





Out of a possible total of 77 change-points, Provencal scores 194, distributed as follows: 
1 from diphthongization of free vowels (only when final) ; 6 from other modifications in free 
or checked vowels; 10 from nasalization and other changes due to influx of nasals; 2 from 
diphthongization caused by influx of palatals or labials; 4 from umlaut phenomena. The 
percentage of change is over 25%. 

1. Diphthongization appears when palatal or labial follows, as in vielh, nuech, brieu, 
nueu; Bourciez, # 264c. 

2. Long e and short i diphthongize when they become final; Bourciez, # 264c. 

3. Sporadic umlaut change of 2 to7, but with some frequency; } point assigned; Bourciez, 


# 156b. 
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STRESSED VOWELS (FREE) RUMANIAN 

Diphthong- Change trea Newal a al a a aut 
Stay (0) ize (2) (1) (@) a) (@) 

& a (0) t (4)? 

a a (0) t (4)? 

&, ae ie (2) i (4)! ia (3)? 

&,oe | & (0) i (4)! ea (4)? 

{ e (1) ea (4)? 

i i (0) 

b Q (0) u (4)! oa (4)? 

cs) 9 (0) u (4)? oa (4)* 

a u (0) oa (4)? 

a u (0) 

au au (0) 

STRESSED VOWELS (CHECKED) 

4 a (0) i (4)! 

a a (0) t (4)! 

&, ae ie (2) i (4)! ia (4)? 

é,oe | & (0) i (4)! ea (4)? 

I e (1) i (4)! ea (4)? 

i i (0) 

ts) Q (0) u (4)! oa (4)? 

cs) 9 (0) u (4)! oa (4)? 

a u (0) 

a u (0) 

au au (0) 





Out of a possible total of 77 change-points, Rumanian scores 18, distributed as follows: 
4 from diphthongization of free or checked vowels, 2 from modification of free or checked 
vowels; 6} from changes due to influx of a nasal; 54 from umlaut. The percentage of change 
is 234%. 

1. Phenomena of the type of lana > lind, campum > ctmp, binum > bun, béne > bine, 
etc.; Bourciez, #459. 

2. Phenomena of the type of péira > piatrd, dirécta > dreaptd, sdlem > soare, porta > 
poartd, etc.; Bourciez, #459. 
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STRESSED VOWELS (FREE) SPANISH 

em ‘ from Fal, Nochange | Change 
Stay (0) me “ae —" ~—)) os 

& & (0) aj > e (4)! 

a a (0) aj > e (4)! 

&, ae ie (2) i (4)! 

8, oe | e (0) i (4)* 

I e (1) 

I i (0) 

b ue (2) 

5 9 (0) 

a 9 (1) 

a u (0) 

au 9 (1) 

STRESSED VOWELS (CHECKED) 

a a (0) 

a a (0) 

&, ae ie (2) i (4)! e (—4)* 

,0e | e (0) i (4) 

i e (1) 

i i (0) 

b ue (2) o (-—4)* 

) 9 (0) 

a 9 (1) 

a u (0) 

au 9 (1) 





Out of a possible total of 77 change-points, Spanish scores 154, distributed as follows: 
8 from diphthongization of free or checked vowels; 6 from modification of free or checked 
vowels; 2 from changes due to influx of following palatal (i); 4 from umlaut; —1 from failure 
to undergo normal change because of following palatal. The percentage of change is 20%. 

1. Phenomena of the type of leche, pido, sirvo, silla, mio; Meyer-Libke, Grammaire des 
langues romanes, #156. 

2. Sporadic phenomenon, as in fect > hice, sepia > jibia, yet occurring with some fre- 
quency; } point assigned; Bourciez, # 156, b, c. 

3. Lack of normal diphthongization caused by following palatal, as in spéculum > 
espejo, nictem > noche; Bourciez, # 154d. 
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STRESSED VOWELS (FREE) ITALIAN 
No Change 
Change from i, Pal., 
Diphthong- Change from }, Pal., Nasal, 
Stay (0) ize (2) (1) Hiatus (4) Hiatus (—4) 
4 a (0) 
a a (0) 
&, ae ie (2) i (3)? 
8,oe | e (0) 
i e (1) i (—4)* 
i i (0) 
te) uo (2) u (4)! 
ce) 9 (0) 
a 9 (1) u (—$)* 
a u (0) 
au 9 (1) 
STRESSED VOWELS (CHECKED) 
& a (0) 
a a (0) 
&,ae | ¢ (0) 
i e (1) i (—4)* 
i i (0) 
6 9 (0) 
5 9 (0) 
a 9 (1) u (—4)? 
a u (0) 
au Q (1) 


Out of a possible 77 change-points, Italian scores 9, distributed as follows: 4 from diph- 
thongization of free vowels; 6 from modification of free or checked vowels; 1 from changes 
due to influx of following ji, palatal or hiatus, —2 from lack of normal change due to influx 
of following nasal, liquid or hiatus. The percentage of change is 12%. 

1. Phenomena of the type of Déum > Dio, égo > to, bivem > bue; Pei, Italian Language, 
#48. 

2. Conservation of i, u in consiglio, pugno, via, tuo, etc.; Pei, #48. 
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STRESSED VOWELS (FREE) SARDINIAN 
‘ Change Ch: 

ie A a: Od 

& a (0) 

a a (0) 

b,ae | @ (0) e (4)! 

6,0e | e (0) e (4)! 

i i (0) 

I i (0) 

8 9 (0) o (4)! 

5 9 (0) Q (4)! 

a u (0) 

a u (0) 

au a (1)? 

STRESSED VOWELS (CHECKED) 

4 a (0) 

a a (0) 

&,ae | e (0) e (4)! 

8,0e | ¢ (0) e (4)! 

I i (0) 

I i (0) 

Ms) Q (0) 9 (4)! 

5 9 (0) Q (4)! 

a u (0) 

a u (0) 

au a (1)* 


Out of a possible total of 77 change-points, Sardinian scores 6, distributed as follows: 
2 from change of au to a; 4 from umlaut changes. The percentage of change is 8%. 

1. Sdimnum > somnu, cdnca > conca, etc.; Meyer-Liibke, #129. 

2. Causa > casa, laurum > laru; Bourciez, #160. 
































NOTES SUR LE VOCABULAIRE DE RABELAIS 


GEORGES GOUGENHEIM 


Nous croyons qu’il peut étre fort utile, pour la connaissance du vocabulaire 
francais dans son histoire, de pratiquer des coupes, c’est-A-dire d’étudier le 
sens, l’emploi, la valeur d’un mot, ou mieux de deux mots dans leur répartition 
et leurs rapports réciproques, dans un auteur ou dans deux auteurs contem- 
porains. C’est la méthode que nous avons essayé d’appliquer 4 divers faits du 
vocabulaire de Robert de Clari et de Villehardouin.' Nous en userons pour |’étude 
d’éléments du vocabulaire de Rabelais. 


I 
Ost et armée chez Rabelais 


Le XVIe siécle connaissait encore deux mots pour le concept d’armée’’: le 
vieux mot de ]’ancien frangais osi et le mot armée qui remonte au XVIe siécle. 
Pour étudier le rapport de ces deux mots dans l’oeuvre de Rabelais nous con- 
sidérerons séparément d’une part les passages ov il est question d’une armée 
antique, d’autre part ceux ou il s’agit du récit propre de Rabelais. 

1°. Armées de l’antiquité: 


“Comme jadys bien apparent en l’armée de Sennacherib’’ (Pantagruel, 29) (dans la 
priére de Pantagruel). 

‘Que boyrons nous par ces desers? Car Julian Auguste et tout son oust y moururent de 
soif, comme |’on dict’’. (Gargantua, 33). 

‘“‘Comme Homere escript que la peste fut mise en l’oust des Gregoys par Apollo’? 
(Ibid., 45). 

‘‘Les Corinthiens, par leurs espions advertiz que contre eulx il [Philippe de Macédoine] 
venoit en grand arroy et ezercite numereux’”’ (Tiers livre, Prologue). 

“Jules Caesar avoit faict commendement & tous les manens et habitans des Alpes et 
Piedmont qu’ilz eussent 4 porter vivres et munitions es estappes dressées sur la voie mili- 
taire, pour son oust passant oultre. ... Pour les chastier [les Larignans] de ce refus, 
l’empereur feist droict au lieu acheminer son armée’’ (Tiers Livre, 52). 

“Encores pourrions nous 4 ce propous alleguer ce que advint & L. Paulus AEmylius, 
lorsque par le senat romain feut esleu Empereur, c’est-d-dire chef de l’armée qu’ilz en- 
voyoient contre Persés, roy de Macedoine”’ (Quart Livre, 37). 

‘‘fLes Indiens] ayans advertissement certain par leurs espions qu’en son ost [de Bacchus] 
n’estoient gens aulcuns de guerre’? (Cinqutesme Livre, 39). 

“Les Satyres tournoient autour de l’armée [de Bacchus]. . . . Consequemment estoit 
Yost des Indiens comme advertis que Bacchus mectoit tous leur pais en vastation. ... 
Mais toute l’armée estoit en routte. .. . Toute son armée [il s’agit toujours de l’armée de 
Bacchus] estoit couronnée de lierre’’ (Ibid., 40). 


2°. Récit propre de Rabelais. 


“En quoy faignoit Pantagruel avoir armée sur mer .. . ‘‘Enfans, j’ay donné entendre 
&ce prisonnier que nous avons armée sur mer “‘ . . . Laissons icy Pantagruel avec ses apos- 





1 Cf. Notes sur le vocabulaire de Robert de Clari et de Villehardouin, Romania, 68, 
401-421 (1944-1945). 
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toles, et parlons du roy Anarche et de son armée ... Par quoy un chascun de l’armée 
commencza martiner”’ (Pantagruel, 28). 

“‘Vostre armée partirez en deux . . . Mais (dist il) que faict ce pendent la part de nostre 
armée qui desconfit ce vilain humeux Grandgousier?”’ (Gargantua, 33). 

“Picrochole . . . avoid envoyé le capitaine Tripet avec grosse armée assaillir le bois de 
Vede et Vaugaudry”’ (Ibid., 34). 

‘Mieulx ressembloient une harmonie d’orgues et concordance d’horologe qu’une armée 
ou gendarmerie” (Ibid., 47). 

“Garguanta eut la charge totale de l’armée . . . Adoncques produict tout son armée 
en plein camp” (Ibid., 48). 

‘‘Le monstre, ayant plusieurs foys volé et revolé entre les deux armées [celle de Pantagruel 
et celle des Andouilles] jecta plus de vingt et sept pipes de moustarde en terre... 

‘‘Le monstre susdict plus ne apparoissant et restantes les deux armées en silence’’ 
(Quart Livre, 42). 

‘(La Royne aurée, comme despitée de la route de son armée”’ (Cinquiesme Livre, 25). 


Ajoutons ce passage ov il est question d’armée en général: 


‘Dieu, le bon Dieu Sabaoth (c’est-A-dire des armées) en soit eternellement loué” (Tiers 
Livre, Prologue). 
* * 


- 


Nous constatons qu’ost apparait uniquement dans la premiére série d’exemples. 
C’est donc pour Rabelais un terme d’antiquité.? Toutefois 4 cété de lui on trouve, 
en dehors du pur latinisme ezercite, le mot armée. Mais ce mot ne se rencontre 
seul que dans deux passages (Pantagruel, 29; Quart Livre, 37). Ailleurs (Tiers 
Livre, 52; Quart Livre, 40) il sert & varier le mot ost. 

Au contraire lorsqu’il est question d’armée moderne dans son roman, c’est 
toujours le mot armée qu’emploie Rabelais en y adjoignant toutefois (Gargantua, 
47) le mot contemporain de gendarmerie. 

C’est sans doute le caractére archaique du mot ost qui a fait de lui un terme 
d’antiquité. Mais on ne peut inférer de ce fait une loi générale. Nous trouvons en 
effet le contraire pour esclave et serf. C’est le mot nouveau esclave qui est devenu 
la terme d’antiquité. 


rst 
“Droite” et “gauche” chez Rabelais 


Rabelais emploie deux couples de mots pour les notions de “droite” et de 
“gauche”: le couple ancien deztre-senestre et le couple moderne droite-gauche. 
A priori on pourrait croire que la substitution s’est faite parallélement pour 
les deux concepts associés et que le rapport de fréquence de droite 4 dextre est 
sensiblement égal, pour un auteur donné, & celui de gauche & senestre. Or nous 
verrons qu’il n’en est rien. 


2 Dans notre étude ‘‘Langue populaire et Langue savante en ancien frangais’’, Mélanges 
1945, V, Etudes linguistiques (Paris, les Belles Lettres, 1947) 89-114 (Publications de la 
Faculté des Lettres de 1’ Université de Strasbourg, fascicule 108), nous constatons également 
que Rabelais réserve le mot fleuve aux fleuves de la Bible et de l’Antiquité et dit en Rome 
plutét que @ Rome lorsqu’il s’agit de la Rome antique. Peut-étre pourrait-on trouver 
d’autres exemples de ces faits de vocabulaire et de syntaxe réservés & l’antiquité. 
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D’ordinaire quand Rabelais oppose les deux concepts, il emploie des mots du 
méme couple, soit deztre-sencstre: 


‘‘Le faisoit [son cheval] voltiger en l’air . .. , court tourner en un cercle tant & dezire 
comme & senestre’”’? (Gargantua, 23). 


“Et suyvans ce canonique destour par mesme parallele, l’eussent [le péle] A deztre, vers 
le Levant, qui au departement leurs estoit & senestre’’ (Quart Livre, I). 

‘“‘Prest & compter et nombrer, tant 4 dextre comme & senestre, combien et de quel cousté 
plus nous rencontrerions de roustisseries roustissantes’”’ (Ibid., II). 

“En l’une des tables susdictes, 4 deztre, estoit . . . insculpé . . . ce vers iambicque senaire 
... En l’aultre je veiz & senestre ceste sentence en vers adonicque’’ (Cinquiesme Livre, 37). 

“En main senestre, portoit une fleute, en deztre un baston courbé”’ (Ibid., 39). 


soit droit-gauche: 


‘‘Au second coup luy creva l’oeil droict, au troysiesme l’oeil guausche’? (Quart Livre, 34). 

“Et nous asceure avoir @ gausche descouvert une embuscade d’Andouilles farfelues, et 
du cousté droict...un gros bataillon d’aultres puissantes et gigantales Andouilles’? 
(Ibid., 36). 


Le couple mixte dezxtre-gauche est beaucoup plus rare: 


‘Frere Jan, estouppant son nez avecques la main gausche, avecques le doigt indice de 
la dextre monstroit 4 Pantagruel la chemise de Panurge’’ (Quart Livre, 67). 


et cet autre exemple, ot les deux termes sont distants de plusieurs lignes: 


“Tl eut, au doigt indice de sa main gauche, une escarboucle grosse comme un oeuf 
d’austruche . . . Au doigt medical de la deztre eut un aneau faict en forme spirale’ (Gar- 
gantua, 8). 


Nous n’avons pas rencontré d’exemple du couple mixte inverse droit-senestre. 


* * 
* 


Nous avons fait porter notre enquéte sur des chapitres od les concepts de 
“droite” et de “gauche” sont particuliérement fréquents, sans qu’il y ait entre 
eux de parallélisme constant: 

Pantagruel, 19: “Comment Panurge feist quinaud |’Angloys qui arguoit par 
signe.” 

Gargantua, 35: “Comment Gymnaste soupplement tua le capitaine Tripet et 
aultres gens de Picrochole.” 

Tiers Livre, 20: “Comment Nazdecabre par signes respond & Panurge.” 

Quart Livre, 37: “Comment Pantagruel manda querir les capitaines Riflan- 
douille et Tailleboudin.”’ 

Cinquiesme livre, 24-25: Description du bal en forme de tournoi en présence de 
la Quinte. 

Nous aboutissons au tableau suivant: 

dextre senestre drott gauche 


Pantagruel, 19 23 1 0 20 
Gargantua, 35 3 2 1 0 
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dezitre senestre droit gauche 
Tiers Livre, 20 10 2 0 8 
Quart Livre, 37 5 0 0 4 
Cinquiesme Livre, 24-25 7 3 0 5 
Totaux 48 8 1 37 


Le total dextre + droit est de 49, celui de senestre + gauche de 45. Mais pour 
le premier concept deztre est & droit dans le rapport de 48 & 1; pour le second 
senestre est & gauche dans le rapport de 8 & 37. 

L’usage courant devait donc étre de dire deztre et gauche. Droit est encore peu 
employé et senestre en voie de disparition. La substitution du couple droit- 
gauche au couple deztre-senestre a donc commencé par celle de gauche & senestre. 
Le mot deztre n’a été atteint que plus tard.’ 


Strasbourg. 


* Nous devons toutefois signaler que dans le combat de Pantagruel contre Loup-Garou 
(Pantagruel, 29) on trouve deux exemples de droit et deux de gauche sans aucun exemple 
des anciens termes. On peut donc supposer que droit était plus employé que ne le ferait 
penser le tableau ci-dessus. Mais cette constatation n’infirme pas notre conclusion. 














NOTES ON THE FRENCH PHONEMIC PATTERN 
R. JAKOBSON AND J. Lorz 


Cher Maitre, voulez-vous nous permettre de vous présenter nos hommages 
et nos meilleurs voeuz de santé, de parfait bonheur et de tranquillité d’ame! 


Let us present this sentence (our congratulation to Henri Muller on his seven- 
tieth birthday) in a twofold phonemic transcription—simple and analytical. 
For this purpose we have to parse and classify the phonemes of Standard French 
by resolving them into their ultimate constituents, called ‘distinctive features.”! 

Modern orthoepic French? distinguishes 36 phonemes: d, z, t, s, b, v, p, f, g, 
3» k, S n, m, Nn, r, l, ‘, ‘, WwW, u, "uD y, a, A, e, é, O, 6, g, g, a, é, 6, g, 3. Some of 
these distinctions tend to be confined to the most discreet and careful speech 
styles and are entirely omitted by a part of Standard French speakers.’ 

Our basic assumption is that every language operates with a strictly limited 
number of underlying ultimate distinctions which form a set of binary opposi- 
tions. These opposite features occur either solely as terms of a single relation 
(pure opposition) or they can occur together as complexes. In our analytical 
transcription we symbolize the terms of a pure opposition (pure features) by 
+ and —, while the joint features of a complex are represented as +. 


1 Hitherto several attempts at describing the French phonemic pattern have been made: 
G. Gougenheim, Eléments de phonologie francaise (Strasburg 1935); R. A. Hall, French, 
Language 24, No. 3, Suppl. 9 f. (1948); L. Hjelmslev, Udirykssystemet 1 moderne fransk 
(mimeographed by the Cercle Linguistique de Copenhague, 1949) 1 page; B. Malmberg, Ob- 
servations sur le systéme vocalique du frangais, Acta linguistica 2.232 f. (1940-41); idem, 
Bemerkungen zum quantitativen Vokalsystem im modernen Franzésisch, ibidem 3.44 f. 
(1942-43) ; idem, La coupe syllabique dans le systéme consonantique du frangais, ibidem 
4.61 f. (1944); idem, Le systéme consonantique du francais moderne, Lunds Universitetets 
Arsskrift N.F. Avd. 1.38 No. 5 (1943); A. Martinet, Remarques sur le systéme phonologique 
du francais, Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris 34.191 f. (1933); idem, Fonologie 
francouzstiny, Slovo a slovesnost 4.111 f. (1938); idem, La prononciation du francais contem- 
porain (Paris, 1945); L. Sterba, Fonetika francuzskogo jazyka (Leningrad 1939); G. L. 
Trager, The Verb Morphology of Spoken French, Language 20.132 (1944). Some French ques- 
tions are discussed in contributions to general phonemics: M. Durand, Voyelles longues et 
voyelles bréves (Paris 1946); R. Jakobson, Observations sur le classement phonologique des 
consonnes, Proceedings of the Third Int. Congress of Phonetic Sciences, 34 f. (Ghent 1939); 
N. Trubetzkoy, Grundziige der Phonologie, TCLP 7 (1939); cf. de Groot’s study cited 
in note 5. 

2 See, e.g., M. Grammont, Tratté pratique de prononciation francaise (Paris 1930, 7th ed.). 

* There are particularly noticeable tendencies to minimize the distinctive role of the 
‘zero-phoneme’, to reduce the number of Tense/Lax vowel pairs and to abolish the distinc- 
tion between é and &. See particularly Martinet, Prononciation . . . 62f., 71 f., 83 f., 113 f., 
130 f., 175 f., 147 £.; idem, Phonology as Functional Phonetics. (London 1949). 

4 The theoretical foundations of phonemic analysis as well as a comprehensive charac- 
terization and classification of distinctive features are to be discussed in our books Sound 
and Meaning and A Primer of Phonemics now in preparation. 
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A phoneme is a bundle of distinctive features. When in well defined situations 
two opposite features cannot alternate, we speak of neutralization.® 


The internal structure of French phonemes is determined by the following 
six oppositions of distinctive features (as far as their nature is obvious, no re- 
marks will be made): 

1) VOWEL/CONSONANT. The liquids r and | are complexes combining 
the consonantal characteristic with a vocalic one.® 

2) NASAL/ORAL (specifically non-nasal). No complexes. 

3) SATURATED/DILUTED. The saturated vowels are characterized by 
a compactness of their formant-spectrum (especially by the rise of the lower 
formant), and they exhibit a higher energy than the diluted vowels: the latter 
present a lower energy and are characterized by loosely composed, distant for- 
mants in the spectrum (particularly by the depth of the lower formant).’ Ceteris 
paribus, saturation involves a longer duration, a higher perceptibility, and a 
greater resistibility against distortion. Published data on the formant-spectrum 
of the consonants are still insufficient,* but the difference between the saturated 
and the corresponding diluted consonants in energy, audibility, resistibility, 
and natural duration justifies the proposed identifications.® 

The production of saturated phonemes vs. diluted demands a widening of the 
front resonator and a reduced volume of the back resonator, which for vowels is 
formed by the pharingeal cavity and for consonants by the same plus the part 
of the mouth behind the point of articulation. This shortening of the pharyngea, 


5 Neutralization is not identical with defective distribution. Cf. A. Martinet, Neutralisa 
tion et archiphonéme, TCLP 6.46 f. (1931); L. Hjelmslev, Notes sur les oppositions sup™ 
primables, TCLP 8.51 f. (1939); B. Trnka, On the Combinatory Variants and Neutraliza- 
tion of Phonemes, Proceedings of the Third Int. Congress of Phonetic Sciences, 23 f.; A. W. 
de Groot, Neutralisation d’oppositions, Neophilologus 25.127 f. (1940). 

* ‘Vowel-like consonants’, according to H. Sweet, A Primer of Phonetics (Oxford 1906, 
8rd ed.) 31, or ‘phonémes a double face’, as formulated by M. Dtuska, Quelques problémes 
de phonétique en polonais étudiés expérimentalement, Archivum Neophilologicum 1, 332 
(Cracow 1934). 

7See P. Delattre, Un triangle acoustique des voyelles orales du francais, The French 
Review 21.477 f. (1948). Cf. C. Stumpf, Die Sprachlaute (Berlin 1926) 254; H. Gemelli, Re- 
cherches sur la nature des voyelles, Archives Néerlandaises de phonétique expérimentale, 
10.1 f. (1984); idem, Nouvelle contribution & la connaissance de la structure des voyelles, 
ibid. 14.126 f. (1938); B. Haéla, Akustické podstata samohlaések (Prague 1941). 

8 However, the typical oscillograms of English fricatives made by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories in connection with the work on the ‘Voder’ clearly show that f, vs. s and f, has 
higher intensity and is richer in harmonics. 

® Cf. particularly the measurements of the maximum peak power in the vowels and of 
the threshold intensity level for the consonants—H. Fletcher, Speech and Hearing (New 
York 1929) Table VIII, last two columns; the study of French consonants according to 
their relative perceptibility—L’abbé Rousselot, Principes de phonétique expérimentale 
(Paris 1897-1908) 1063 f.; the data about the relative duration of diverse vowels and con- 
sonants—J. Chlumsk¥, Ceské kvantita, melodie a p¥tzvuk (Prague 1928). Cf. R. Jakobson, 
Kindersprache, Aphasie und allgemeine Lautgesetze (Uppsala 1941) §26. 
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cavity for saturated vowels and consonants is effected by a lower position of the 
velum and a rise of the epiglottis and of the larynx.” 

The opposition of Saturated/Diluted is rendered by low vowels vs. high and 
by velopalatal consonants vs. dentals and labials (k/t p, g/d b, n/nm, {/s f, 3/zv). 
Thus the difference between velar and palatal is irrelevant in French phonemics: 
the contextual variant of the saturation feature is more retracted in combina- 
tion with interception (see below) than with nasality, and is most advanced 
(palato-alveolar) in combination with continuousness." These contextual varia- 
tions do not hinder French speakers from rendering the English velar y through 
the French palatal 7” or the German ‘ich-Laut’ through /. The advanced articu- 
lation of k g before j or 7, as well as the existence of y instead of 7 before w,” 
illustrates the unity of saturated consonants in French. 

The opposition of Saturated/Diluted presents only vocalic complexes (mid 
vowels). 

4) GRAVE/ACUTE. Acoustically, the former are characterized by the pre- 
dominance of the lower formant, with a feebleness or lack of higher components 
in the spectrum, whereas in the latter the upper formant is prevalent and has in 
addition a greater perceptibility because of the specific sensitivity of the ear." 
Genetically, gravity is due to a vaster and undivided buccal resonator with 
contracted pharyngeal and labial orifices, versus asmaller and comparted resonator 
with wide orifices.® 

Only vocalic complexes (mixed vowels) occur. 

5) TENSE/LAX. The former are produced with walls stiffened by muscular 
tension and the latter by lax articulation. The stiffening of the walls of the 
resonance chambers causes a more definite formant (‘clangs’ the sound), while 
the damping of a lax wall is greater.° The prolonged duration of the sound is an 
accessory effect of the tension.” 


10 Cf. B. Polland and B. Hala, Artikulace ceskych zvuki: v roentgenovych obrazech (Prague 
1926) 32 f.; A. Sovijairvi, Die gehaltenen, geflisterten und gesungenen Vokale und Nasale der 
finnischen Sprache (Helsinki 1938) 45 f., 84 f. 

1 Cf. M. Grammont, T'raité de phonétique (Paris 1933) 48; Jakobson, Observations . . 
39 f., and Malmberg, Systéme .. .7 f. 

12 See Martinet, Prononciation . . . 181. 

13 A. Haudricourt, Prononciation régionale de n mouillé devant w en frangais, Le francais 
moderne 11.65 (1943). About the instability of the french pn, cf. Sweet, Primer .. . 94: ‘In 
vulgar speech it is retracted nearly to the position of the English ng in sing.”’ 

14 Cf. R. K. Potter, G. A. Kopp, and H. C. Green, Visible Speech (New York 1947), and 
the studies cited in note 7. 

16 L’abbé Millet, Etude expérimentale de la formation des voyelles (Paris 1938), and Jakob- 
son, Kindersprache . . . §25. 

16 Cf. H. Pipping, Inledning till studiet av de nordiska sprdkens ljudldra (Helsingfors 1922) 
p. Vf. 

17 “‘T] est trés visible que les longues sont plus tendues que les bréves’””—Durand, Voyelles 
. . . 151. However, ‘‘ce n’est pas tant la durée qui est en jeu que tout le déroulement de la 
voyelle’’—ibid. 162. Cf. Rousselot’s statement about the difference between tension and 
laxness: ‘‘Dans ma prononciation, il se confond avec la quantité, une voyelle tendue 
étant longue et une voyelle relachée bréve’’—Principes . . . 859. This fits the consonants 
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The couples forming this opposition may be subdivided into three groups: 

A) The tense vowels with the feature of pure or joint saturation are long 
when not in the word final, where French levels off the duration. The qualitative 
distinction is still valid though accompanied by a quantitative difference: the 
tense é is opposed to the lax e as ‘8 ouvert’ to ‘é fermé’ in the word final and as 
‘®: ouvert’ to ‘e moyen’ elsewhere.” In é the total muscular effort stretches the 
buccal resonator, whereas in the corresponding vowels with grave feature (6 and 
#) the tension affects foremostly the labial muscles.* The tense vowel of pure 
saturation (4) proceeds either by extending the mouth resonator or by tighten- 
ing the lips.” The flattening of the buccal or at least of the labial formant (in 
9) is the concomitant effect due to the tension of vowels with pure or joint 
saturation.” 

B) As to the vowels without saturation, tensional and quantitative maximum 
and minimum are presented respectively by the syllabic 7 u y, and by the non- 
syllabic j w y.” 

C) The tense consonants (vs. lax) demand not only stiffened walls but also 
a stronger airstream: they are fortes vs. lenes.* The fortes when not followed 
by lenes are voiceless, and the lenes except before fortes are voiced.* 

Contrary to the consonants, the vowels present the Tense/Lax relation only 
in certain positions, while elsewhere they are neutralized. In the word final, only 
vowels without pure or joint grave feature admit this opposition (@/a @/e 1/7). 

6) CONTINUOUS/INTERCEPTED. The continuous are characterized by 
an unintermitted airstream, while the production of the intercepted phonemes 
includes an obstruction of the passageway. 

A) As far as the continuous phonemes possess no vocalic feature, they are 





as well. ‘“‘Dieser Unterschied in der Starke des Widerstandes spiegelt sich auch im Tempo 
des Luftausflusses und in der Dauer dieser Laute ab’’—N. Trubetzkoy, Studien auf dem 
Gebiete der vergleichenden Lautlehre der nordkaukasischen Sprachen, Caucasica 3.24 
(1926). ‘‘Toutes choses égales d’ailleurs, .. . une consonne sourde est plus longue que la 
sonore de méme point d’articulation”—M. Durand, Etude expérimentale sur la durée des 
consonnes parisiennes (Paris 1936) 101. Couples such as vite—vide, baisse—baise show the 
compensatory quantitative reduction of French vowels before tense consonants. 

18 See Séerba . . . 52; L’abbé Rousselot and F. Laclotte, Précis de prononciation fran- 
caise (Paris 1902) 48, 118 f. Cf. Martinet, Prononciation . . . 127 f., 91 f. 

19 “‘Ce qui est particuliérement intéressant c’est que la tension est sensible non pas pour 
la langue, mais pour les lévres’’—J. Chlumsky, A. Pauphilet, and B. Polland, Radiografie 
francouzskfch samohlaések a polosamohldsek (Prague 1938) 81. 

20 Ibid., 74. 

21 Cf. Sovijarvi .. . 74 f. 

22 See Sterba . . . 69; Rousselot-Laclotte . . . 55. Cf. Rousselot, Principes . . . 645. 

23 “‘Chacune de ces articulations se présente sous deux formes, suivant que le mouvement 
de constriction ou d’occlusion est énergique ou faible. C’est ainsi que nous obtenons les 
voyelles tendues ou relAchées et les consonnes fortes (fs f...,ptk) oudouces (vz 3..., 
b d g)’’—Rousselot, Principes . . . 583. For the lenes vs. fortes ‘les muscles sont moins 
tendus’”—Grammont, Tratié. . . 85. 

24 Cf. Malmberg, Systéme . . . 10 f. When the fortis and the corresponding lenis are both 
voiced or both voiceless, their quantitative difference is maintained, although reduced: see 
Durand, Ftude . . . 66 f. 
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fricatives as opposed to explosives; in French this opposition is optimal, as the 
former differ from the latter both by a continuous airstream and by a strident 
noise which is due to a supplementary barrier impeding the passage of the air- 
stream. 

B) The two liquids (which combine the consonantal feature with the vocalic) 
form another variety of the same phonemic opposition: the continuous | with 
its obligatory lateral opening vs. the single or iterative ‘flap articulation’ (‘flip- 
ping contact’) of the r. 

No complexes combining both opposite features occur. 

A ZERO-PHONEME, which may be symbolized by a, and in the analytical 
transcription rendered by *#, is opposed to all other French phonemes by the 
absence of any distinctive features and of any constant sound characteristic. 
On the other hand, the zero-phoneme 2a is opposed to the absence of any phoneme. 
In the initial prevocalic position this phoneme is known under the name ‘h 
aspiré’; although under emphasis it can be performed as an aspiration, usually 
it is a lack of sound, but acts in the sequence as the French consonants do. 
The vocalic variant of the zero-phoneme appears in the other positions, is then 
called ‘e caduc’ and alternates between lack of being pronounced and a vowel. 
(The conditions of this alternation—as style, speed, ete.—will not be discussed 
here.) 


The distinctive features are restricted in their capacity of combining into 
phonemes. In this regard the following general rules can be set up for the French 
phonemic pattern: 

1. The opposition Tense/Lax is incompatible with the Nasal feature, whereas 
the Oral feature and the opposition Tense/Lax imply each other. 

2. The opposition Continuous/Intercepted is incompatible with the Nasal 
feature and implies the Consonantal feature. 

3. The Diluteness feature (whether pure or joint) and the opposition Grave/ 
Acute imply each other, whereas the pure Saturation feature is incompatible 
with this opposition. 

4. The complex of the Vocalic and of the Consonantal features implies the 
opposition Continuous/Intercepted and is incompatible with any other opposi- 
tion. 

5. The opposition Nasal/Oral, the opposition Saturated/Diluted, and the 
pure opposition Vowel/Consonant imply each other. 

6. Complexes do not occur among phonemes without the Vocalic feature. 

In the figure (I), compatibility is symbolized by ————— (whole line); in- 
compatibility of an opposition with a feature of the other one by ------------ 
(hyphen line). 


2 See K. L. Pike, Phonetics (Ann Arbor 1943) 124 f; J. Chlumsky¥, Analyse du Traité de 
phonétique de M. Grammont, Archives Néerlandaises . . . 11.90. 

2¢ See Martinet, Remarques .. . 201 f; Y. R. Chao, The Non-Uniqueness of Phonemic 
Solutions of Phonetic Systems, Bulletin of the Institute of Historyand Philology, Academia 
Sinica 4.4. 377, 380 (1939). 
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The French phonemic pattern may be demonstrated by a diagram (II). 

1. Vowels and consonants are represented in two separate figures for greater 
legibility; the oppositions common to both classes are, of course, indicated iden- 
tically. 

The remaining five oppositions are symbolized: 

2. Nasal/Oral 

3. Saturated/Diluted ————— 

4. Grave/Acute — — — — 

5. Tense/Lax ---------- 

6. Continuous/Intercepted - - -- ---- 








Tense /ux VOUCL / CONSONANT 











CONTINUOUS, INTERCEPTED NASAL [ORAL 





SATURATED/ DILUTED 
Fia. 1 


Concerning the simple phonemic transcription which as a rule conforms with 
general usage, we wish to point out the following items: 

1. Diacritics will be used in connection with vowels containing the Saturation 
feature—a tilde for Nasality, and circumflex for Tensity. (Being consistent here 
and insisting on single letters for each phoneme would either require the inven- 
tion of new signs or a quite untraditional application of some current letters 
which could give rise to confusion.) 

2. Neutralization will be denoted by small capitals. 

3. Without entering here into phonemic questions on a syntactic level, we keep 
the conventional word-separation, inserting however a hyphen in the case of an 
obligatory liaison. 
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Thus we transcribe our epigraph: 


. Vocality vs. Consonantness................ —t2 —-t—-28 —-t2+ -+ 
Sk re ere -— ~~ = Ss Se 
. Saturation vs. Diluteness.................. ++ -+- ——- +-- 
. Gravity vs. Acuteness..................... - --- ++ — ++ 
. Tensity ve. Laxness...................000- od ++ - ~— 
. Continuousness vs. Interception........... + - -- + + + 
pErmetro do vu presite noz- oma3e2 e 20 
—tt—t—t8 —- 8 —t —t+—-4+-4+ -4+-— 4-4-8 + -F+ 
—— +-— - ae ete te St —- +— 
—+ —+-— -— => = teot—4 -4- +-++ + -+ 
+- --- - t+ + —-— -—— —t+- 4+- = se 
+ =} _ - + =i oS Se - 
- = —— - + -- + - + + 
mMEI¢r vg do site do parfé bongr e da 
—ttt+ —-+ —-# —-+—-+ —-# —-+24-+ -+-4+24 + —-# 
+-—<— -— = -+-- —- —— ee eet —- = 
w—t—t  -t -— -t—-4 -— -+ —4+ -4-4 + - 
———-+ ++ - -_-—— - + +—- ++—-2 - - 
- - + +- - + t+ -- = = 
- + - t+ - - - <—+ - _ ms 


trikrlite d-&mo 
—+t+-+2++-+ -—- +-# 
— t¢-—- --- - +t 
— t+4+- --+ - +- 
+ + +- —- + 
——- —- + = 


Columbia University. 
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A DETAIL IN MONTAIGNE’S THOUGHT: THE SOURCE OF OUR 
IGNORANCE IS THE SOURCE OF OUR HAPPINESS 


DonaLtp M. FRAME 


In one of Montaigne’s earliest essays, ‘Que le goust des biens et des maux 
dépend en bonne partie de l’opinion que nous en avons” (Book I, ch. xiv), he 
takes two very different positions about the power of the soul to draw pleasure 
or pain from the raw materials that life presents. One position is expressed in the 
original version of the essay, which Pierre Villey (whose chronology of the Essais 
has been followed thruout this article) has dated at 1572,' the year 
after Montaigne retired to his chéteau and began to write. Here Montaigne 
raises and examines thoroly the old philosophic question whether the taste of 
good and evil depends on our opinion of them. The diversity of our opinions, he 
says, shows that things enter us only “par composition,” and thus supports the 
affirmative theory. However, if we test this theory in application on our principal 
adversaries, death, poverty and pain, we find that it may work for the first two, 
but that pain is the enemy that we fear in all three and an enemy beyond the 
control of our imagination. ‘‘Nous opinons du reste, c’est icy la certaine science, 
qui joué son rolle. Nos sens mesme en sont juges.” Pain is the worst thing that 
can happen to us; Montaigne hates it and avoids it, and has been fortunate 
thus far to have little to do with it. All we can do is to oppose it, try to diminish 
it by patience, try not to fear it lest it grow stronger and braver: “Il se faut 
opposer et bander contre.’ 

Quite different and far more optimistic is Montaigne’s position in some of the 
additions to this essay made between 1588 and his death in 1592. Fortune, he 
tells us now, does us neither good nor harm; it merely offers us the material and 
the seeds of either. Our soul, more powerful than fortune, sole cause and mistress 
of its own happiness or unhappiness, twists and applies this raw material as it 
pleases.* 

Is it the soul’s perfection that gives it this power? Not at all. It is its incon- 
stancy and variability: 

L’ame ... est seule et souveraine maistresse de nostre condition et conduite ... Elle 
est variable en toute sorte de formes, et renge 4 soy, et 4 son estat, quel qu’il soit, les senti- 
ments du corps et tous autres accidents. Pourtant la faut-il estudier et enquerir, et esveiller 
en elle ses ressors tout-puissants. Il n’y a raison, ny prescription, ny force, qui puisse 
contre son inclination et son chois. De tant de milliers de biais qu’elle a en sa disposition, 


donnons-luy en un propre & nostre repos et conservation, nous voila non couvers seulemant 
de toute offence mais gratifiez mesmes et flattez, si bon luy semble, des offences et des maux. 





1 Pierre Villey, Les Sources et l’évolution des Essais de Montaigne (Paris 1933 ed.) I, 
352-353. 

2 Montaigne, Essais (Paris 1922-1923 ed. Villey), (Book and Volume) I, (chapter) xiv, 
(page) 69(A); cf. pp. 59(A), 65(A), and passim. All references to the Essais thruout this 
article will be to this edition and in this form. The letters following the page numbers 
show whether the passage first appeared in print in 1580 (A), 1588 (B), or posthumously 
in 1595 (C). 

* Essais, I, xiv, 81-82(C). 
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Elle faict son profit de tout indifferemment. L’erreur, les songes, luy servent utilement, 
comme une loyale matiere 4 nous mettre 4 garant et en contentement.‘ 


In short, as Montaigne sees it in his late years, the same arbitrariness of the 
soul that makes perfect knowledge impossible is our strongest guarantee of the 
possibility of happiness. 


+ * +. * 


Now the only thing that is new thus far is the importance of this equation 
(unattainability of true knowledge = attainability of happiness) in linking 
Montaigne’s speculations on knowledge with those on the good life. Even Villey’s 
invaluable researches do not seem to relate these two realms of Montaigne’s 
thought as closely as they might. His plan of three main periods in the composi- 
tion of the Essais—‘“stoical” aspirations from about 1572 to 1576, a “skeptical 
crisis” around 1576, and an “epicurean period” from 1576 on—may perhaps be 
improved on less because of the looseness of the terms, which Villey is the first 
to acknowledge, than because it does not give a very clear and organic picture of 
the progress of Montaigne’s thought as a whole: of the links between his in- 
tellectual and moral views and between these and his plan of studying himself 
and man. 

The equation set forth above seems to be one of these links. But theories about 
Montaigne must always be checked and tested thruout the essays: in this case, 
against the background of the stoical and skeptical elements in his thought. 
Two interrelated questions remain about this apparent link. Is it pertinent and 
important, and can we date at least approximately its appearance in Montaigne’s 
mind? 

= * * * 

Montaigne’s uneasy respect for stoicism in the early years of his retirement 
seems to spring mainly from a near-obsession with pain and death. He is not too 
much afraid of them, but he is afraid that he will not meet them bravely and 
worthily when they come. Death was abroad in all France around 1572, and it 
had struck repeatedly close at home. Within ten years Montaigne had seen die 
the two persons he loved most, La Boétie and his own father, as well as his first 
child; his third child and an uncle died in 1573, a fourth child in 1575. It was 
natural that his view of life should lay great stress on death; it was equally 
natural that the stoical Christianity of his beloved friend La Boétie should seem 
to him an ideal. Not only does death seem to Montaigne the goal of life in these 
early days of his retirement, but life seems more painful than pleasant, more to 
be endured than enjoyed.’ Defense against pain and death naturally seems the 
most important function of philosophy. In stoicism he finds such a defense, based 
on the powers of tension and resistance of the soul. 

Now Montaigne was never meant to be a stoic. However much La Boétie 
may have taught him to admire stoicism, it had never fitted his temperament or 
his outlook on life.* His position in the early essays is marked by a progressive 


4 Ibid. 68-69(C). 
5 Ibid., IL, xii, 220(A). Cf. II, viii, 74(A). 
* Ibid., II, xxxvii, 574-578(A). 
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critique of the stoics. From the first he ridicules some of their exaggerations, like 
the refusal to admit that pain is pain.’ Their conception of human nature he finds 
unsound and arrogant ;* the extremes of their virtue he sees not as consistency but 
as inconsistency resulting from passion.* By 1573 or 1574 he notes that their 
approval of suicide is anti-Christian and also anti-natural.!° When he convinces 
himself fully that stoical heroism is an inconsistency in that the heroes are not 
always heroic, he turns to seek consistency on a less heroic and more natural 
level. It is probably not until 1578 or later™ that he elaborates his notion of three 
levels of virtue—what we might call innocence, virtue (struggle with the evil in 
us) and goodness (the good action that becomes habitual when evil has been 
overcome)—and clearly places goodness, in this sense, above virtue; it is not 
until 1578 that his illness frees him from apprehension of pain and thus from any 
need for stoicism and from some of his respect for it. But already in the earliest 
essays his critique of stoicism is strong; and around 1576 in the “Apologie de 
Raimond Sebond”’ (II, xii) it becomes aggressive and explicit. 

The “Apologie de Raimond Sebond”’ is primarily an all-out attack on human 
presumption, particularly presumption about human reason. The stoics are 
either the principal targets or at least co-principals with the Protestants. The 
latter are likelier to be the critics of Sebond against whom the essay as a whole 
is directed; but the stoics are the main figures in the parts that are likeliest to 
have been written early, in 1576 or before, when Sebond may not yet have been 
proposed or perhaps even thought of as the nominal subject of the essay. It is 
stoical thinking that sets man’s reason so high, that makes man the lord of 
creation and the equal of the gods, that is sure it has found the truth, that has 
made some of the silliest statements about the nature of man and of the soul; it 
is stoical morality as well as stoical dogmatism that is criticized when Montaigne 
sets Pyrrho so high in both thought and conduct. Finally stoicism, helpless itself 
to raise man above humanity (for that man alone cannot do), robs him of the 
humble abandon to God that Pyrrhonism favors and that is man’s only chance to 
achieve thru God’s grace a higher level than the purely human. 


* * * * 


An important factor in Montagine’s progressive liberation from stoicism is the 
idea with which we started, that the soul has no need to stand firm and tense 
against pain, but has instead complete control over whatever material the senses 
bring to its attention. And this idea has an important place in the ‘“Apologie de 
Raimond Sebond.” The stress is primarily on its negative side: that because the 
soul is so arbitrary we can know nothing. But the idea is there in its entirety; it 
recurs frequently; and it is central to the essay. 


7 Ibid., I, xiv, 65(A). 

8 Ibid., II, ii, 21(A): ‘“Tant sage qu’il voudra, mais en fin c’est un homme: qu’est il plus 
caduque, plus miserable et plus de neant? La sagesse ne force pas nos conditions 
naturelles .. .” 

® Ibid. 

10 Ibid., II, iii, 29-31(A). 

11 Tbid., II, xi, 126-129(A): ‘De la cruauté.”? 
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About one quarter of the way thru, concluding on the correspondence be- 
tween man and the animals, Montaigne grants this power to both groups: 


Le privilege dequoy nostre ame se glorifie, de ramener 4 sa condition tout ce qu’elle 
congoit, de despouiller de qualitez mortelles et corporelles tout ce qui vient 4 elle, de 
renger les choses qu’elle estime dignes de son accointance, 4 desvestir et despouiller leurs 
conditions corruptibles, et leur faire laisser 4 part, comme vestemens superfius et viles, 
l’espesseur, la longueur, la profondeur, le poids, la couleur, l’odeur, l’aspreté, la pollisseure, 
la dureté, la mollesse et tous accidents sensibles, pour les accommoder & sa condition 
immortelle et spirituelle, de maniere que Rome et Paris que j’ay en l’ame, Paris que 
j’imagine, je l’imagine et le comprens sans grandeur et sans lieu, sans pierre, sans plastre 
et sans bois: ce mesme privilege, dis-je, semble estre bien evidamment aux bestes.. .” 


Especially in the final and crucial third of the ‘‘Apologie” this idea of the 
arbitrariness of the soul is important. After showing the futility of philosophy to 
make us happy or good, Montaigne raises the question whether man has yet 
learned anything and finds from a long examination of the contradictions of 
philosophy that he has not. Then after the warning that what follows is a danger- 
ous fencer’s trick—losing your weapon, reason, to make your adversary lose 
his—he studies the mechanics of our knowledge and finds that they make it 
necessarily imperfect. If man were capable of truth, some truths would be 
universally accepted; but none are: 


Que les choses ne logent pas chez nous en leur forme et en leur essence, et n’y facent leur 
entrée de leur force propre et authorité, nous le voyons assez: par ce que, s’il estoit ainsi, 
nous les recevrions de mesme fagon; le vin seroit tel en la bouche du malade qu’en la bouche 
du sain... Les subjets estrangers se rendent donc 4 nostre mercy; ils logent chez nous 
comme il nous plaist. Or si de nostre part nous recevions quelque chose sans alteration, 
si les prises humaines estoient assez capables et fermes pour saisir la verité par noz propres 
moyens, ces moyens estans communs & tous les hommes, cette verité se rejecteroit de main 
en main de ]’un 4 l’autre. Et au moins se trouveroit il une chose au monde, de tant qu’il 
y en a, qui se croiroit par les hommes d’un consentement universel.!* 


Men vary, and things have different aspects, which different people and 
different nations see: 


Les subjets ont divers lustres et diverses considerations; c’est de lA que s’engendre 
principalement la diversité d’opinions. Une nation regarde un subject par un visage, et 
s’arreste a celuy 1a; l’autre, par un autre." 


Knowledge is active, not passive. The activity of the soul keeps things from 
entering it on their own terms: 


Tout ce qui se connoist, il se connoist sans doubte par la faculté du cognoissant: car, 
puis que le jugement vient de l’operation de celuy qui juge, c’est raison que cette operation 
il la parface par ses moiens et volonté, non par la contrainte d’autruy, comme il adviendroit 
si nous connoissions les choses par la force et selon la loy de leur essence."® 





2 Ibid., II, xii, 204(A). 
8 Jbid. 314-315(A). 
“Ibid. 340(A). 

Ibid. 349(A). 
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The senses deceive the soul, and the soul deceives them in turn: 


Cette mesme piperie que les sens apportent & nostre entendement, ils la recoivent a 
leur tour. Nostre ame par fois s’en revenche de mesme . . . Ce que nous voyons et oyons 
agitez de colere, nous ne l’oyons pas tel qu’il est . . . L’objet que nous aymons nous semble 
plus beau qu’il n’est . . . Nos sens sont non seulement alterez, mais souvent hebetez du 
tout par les passions de l’ame . . . Il semble que 1’ame retire au dedans et amuse les puis- 
sances des sens. Par ainsin, et le dedans et le dehors de l’homme est plein de foiblesse et 
de mensonge."* 


Our whole state, sense and mind, affects all the objects it takes note of and 
keeps us from knowing the truth: 


Nostre estat accommodant les choses 4 soy et les transformant selon soy, nous ne scavons 
plus quelles sont les choses en verité: car rien ne vient & nous que falsifié et alteré par 
nos sens.!7 


In short, true knowledge is hopeless, for man without divine grace, because of 
the independence of the soul: 


Nostre fantasie ne s’applique pas aux choses estrangeres, ains elle est conceue par 
l’entremise des sens; et les sens ne comprennent pas le subject estranger, ains seulement 
leurs propres passions; et par ainsi la fantasie et apparence n’est pas du subject, ains seule- 
ment de la passion et souffrance du sens, laquelle passion et subject sont choses diverses: 
parquoy qui juge par les apparences, juge par chose autre que le subject.* 


* * * * 


The idea, then, is present in its entirety as early as around 1576. But is the 
positive aspect of it as well as the negative fully present this early in Montaigne’s 
mind? This is harder to prove. Nothing before 1580 seems absolutely conclusive, 
but several things strongly suggest it. 

For one thing, Montaigne’s theory of diversion, though not expressed at 
length until 1588 (III, iv, “De la diversion’”’), was practiced by him, on his own 
account, way back around 1563 after La Boétie’s death, rather than the method 
of direct opposition. 

In the essay “De la praesumption” (II, xvii; 1578-1580) Montaigne says 
clearly that the soul must help the body as in a good and true marriage of the 
two: 


Il faut ordonner 4 l’ame non de se tirer & quartier, de s’entretenir 4 part, de mespriser 
et abandonner le corps (aussi ne le scgauroit elle faire que par quelque singerie contrefaicte), 
mais de se r’allier 4 luy, de l’embrasser, le cherir, luy assister, le contreroller, le conseiller, 
le redresser et ramener quand il fourvoye, l’espouser en somme et luy servir de mary; & 
ce que leurs effects ne paroissent pas divers et contraires, ains accordans et uniformes.” 


And the proximity of this passage to one on man’s imbecility and presumption 
that is strongly reminiscent of the ‘“‘Apologie de Raimond Sebond’”° emphasizes 
the link between these ideas. 

In another essay of the same period, “Nous ne goustons rien de pur,” 


6 Ibid. 360-361(A). 
1 [bid. 365(A). 

18 Ibid. 367(A). 

19 Ibid., II, xvii, 419(A). 
2 Ibid. 412-413(A). 
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Montaigne shows that we “taste” things in the same way that we know them: 
in other words, inaccurately, according to us and not according to them. “La 
foiblesse de nostre condition fait que les choses, en leur simplicité et pureté 
naturelle, ne puissent pas tomber en nostre usage. Les elemens que nous 
jouyssons, sont alterez. . .’’! 

And the essay “De la ressemblance des enfans aux peres” (II, xxxvii; 1579) 
shows Montaigne in possession of his new method and applying it to his illness. 
An element of combat is still present; but the method is that of diversion and 
release, not of pure resistance; and the mind is fully in control as a result.” 

Most striking of the pre-1580 statements, however, is one from the “Apologie 
de Raimond Sebond” that has not yet been quoted here. If illness imposes its 
stamp on sense impressions, Montaigne asks, then why may not health and our 
natural state do the same? 


D’avantage, puis que les accidens des maladies, de la resverie ou du sommeil, nous font 
paroistre les choses autres qu’elles ne paroissent aux sains, aux sages et 4 ceux qui veillent, 
n’est-il pas vraysemblable que nostre assiette droicte et nos humeurs naturelles ont aussi 
dequoy donner un estre aux choses, se rapportant 4 leur condition, et les accommoder & 
soy, comme font les humeurs desreglées? et nostre santé aussi capable de leur fournir son 
visage, comme la maladie?** 


Though he puts the idea as a question, it is a rhetorical question; his conclusion, 
quoted above, is that our condition accommodates things to itself and transforms 
them according to itself, with the result that we cannot know the truth. The 
only difference between this remark and the confident statements of his late 
years about the omnipotence of the soul over sense impressions seems to be in 
the degree of Montaigne’s assurance. 


* * * * 


In the essays of 1588 Montaigne’s new method of handling the problem of 
pain is fully formed. His longer and fuller acquaintance with himself has con- 
vinced him how hard man is to know. Resistance does not work; we incorporate 
anger by hiding it, make evils worse by fighting them; our consistency is lower 
and looser than that of the great philosopher heroes; we cannot sustain the 
stoical tension, and when we fall, we fall too far. But if we cannot attain stoic 
impassibility, there is a more practical solution. As doctors divert the poisons 
of the body, so we should do with those of the soul. We have within us all we 
need to live wisely, bravely and comfortably. We can make our mind help the 
body, fool the imagination and make us happy even about actual physical pain; 
our soul look on pleasure and pain both firmly, though gaily on the one and 
severely on the other, and pass the time when things are painful, but linger to 
enjoy it when things are pleasant. Thus Montaigne can write that he loves life 
and cultivates it just as it has pleased God to grant it to us; thus he can conclude 


1 [bid., II, xx, 463(A) 
2 Tbid., Il, xxxvii, 577-579(A). 
%3 [bid., II, xii, 365(A). 
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in his last years with his most triumphant hymn of gratitude to God: “Tout bon, 
il a faict tout bon.” 

* * + * 


In a sense, to be sure, the wheel has come full circle; for the stoics generally 
held that all is good. But the difference in the underlying reasoning is complete. 
Most stoical optimism rests on the belief that a supreme and good intelligence 
governs the universe for the best. Thus whatever seems a particular evil must be 
in reality a good, and to be wise and in tune with nature we must learn to accept 
it as good and call it that. This is not so much to solve the problem of evil as to 
deny it. Montaigne finds all things good by experience, hardly at all by pre- 
conception. Though his Christian God is all-good, all-knowing and all-powerful, 
he is too remote from us to be bound by our notions of good or evil. However, 
life is a harmony of opposites that seem both good and bad but that we may easily 
learn to enjoy; the sum is good, and all the parts are necessary to the sum.* 

It is in this sense that to Montaigne all is good. The average man like the sage 
has it in him to be wise and happy by a wise employment of one of the faculties 
of the soul. This is not the strength that lets him keep it tense in opposition to 
pain and denial of it; it is the arbitrariness of the soul in its dealings with sense 
impressions, the same arbitrariness that Montaigne had already noted in the 
“Apologie de Raimond Sebond”’ as setting true knowledge of the external world 
outside the reach of man unless thru divine grace. 

L’ame . . .se couche entiere sur chasque matiere, et s’y exerce entiere, et n’en traitte 
jamais plus d’une 4 la fois. Et la traitte, non selon elle, mais selon soy. Les choses & part 
elles ont peut estre leurs poids et mesures et conditions; mais au dedans, en nous, elle les 
leur taille comme elle l’entend. La mort est effroyable & Ciceron, desirable & Caton, 
indifferente & Socrates. La santé, la conscience, |’authorité, la science, la richesse, la beauté 
et leurs contraires se despouillent a l’entrée, et regoivent de l’ame nouvelle vesture, et de 
la teinture qu’il lui plaist : brune, verte, claire, obscure, aigre, douce, profonde, superficielle, 
et qu’il plaist & chacune d’elles: car elles n’ont pas verifié en commun leurs stiles, regles 
et formes: chacune est Royne en son estat. Parquoy ne prenons plus excuse des externes 
qualitez des choses: c’est 4 nous & nous en rendre compte. Nostre bien et nostre mal ne 
tient qu’Aé nous.”* 

* * * * 


Was Montaigne fully aware of both facets of this idea when he wrote the 
“Apologie de Raimond Sebond?” It seems so. Certainly he was already fond 
of looking on all sides of things; and not only our ignorance but our power is 
implicit in the statement we have seen: “‘Les subjets estrangers se rendent donc 
& nostre mercy; ils logent chez nous comme il nous plaist.”” Apparently the same 
skeptical reasoning which convinced Montaigne of the bankruptcy of man’s 
knowledge led him to his confident faith in man’s power to be happy. 


Columbia University. 


24 Ibid., III, xiii, 447(C). The other references in this paragraph are to II, xxxi, 521(B); 
III, iv, 61-65, 69(B); v, 76(B), 80(B); x, 317(B); xi, 330(B); xii, 343(B); xiii, 391-396(B), 
414(B), 443-444(B), 446(B), 449(B-C). 

35 Ibid., III, xiii, 413-414(B). 

26 J, 1, 384-385(C). 











THE OLD ASPIRATED H IN SPAIN AND IN THE SPANISH 
OF AMERICA 


Tomds NAVARRO 


It is common opinion that the European languages which spread to the New 
world develop in this Hemisphere with greater freedom of movement than in the 
countries of their origin. Such an opinion is usually based upon impressions of a 
general nature more than upon concrete evidence. The following lines present, 
with respect to Spanish, a brief example relating to the differences expressed. 

During the last centuries of the Middle Ages, the mute aspiration which had 
substituted the Latin f in the phonetics of Northern Castile extended in a 
southerly direction through the peninsular area. The geographic advances of this 
change until the Fifteenth Century were presented in documentary form by 
R. Menéndez Pidal in his Ortgenes del espatiol, Madrid, 1929. 

At the end of the Sixteenth Century, another change of a more radical nature, 
proceeding also from the same district, caused the aspirated h to begin to dis- 
appear from general educated language and from literary language. After another 
four centuries, the aspiration of the h, reduced in space and in social prestige, is 
still preserved in the provinces bordering on the area of Castilian on the South, 
West and Northwest of Spain. The present status of the boundaries between the 
preserved and the eliminated aspiration was investigated in the field by Aurelio 
Espinosa Jr. and L. Rodriguez Castellano in “La aspiracién de la h en el sur y 
oeste de Espafia”, Revisia de Filologita Espafiola, 1936, XXIII, 225-254. 

The aspirated h does not exist in the zones of Eastern Spain of Aragonese 
origin or of the Aragonese reconquest and repopulation. Aragonese, influenced 
by Castilian from the North, eliminated its dialectal f without substituting it 
with an aspirated h. In the Thirteenth Century, the Castilian influence was 
already broadly extended to the provinces of Aragon. The Castilian which 
penetrated these provinces was undoubtedly pronounced without the above- 
mentioned sound. The contrast between Aragon and Andalusia as regards this 
point of the phonetic geography of the country is eloquent proof of the existence 
of such a difference between the Castilian of Burgos and that of Toledo at the 
time to which these facts refer. 

Of course, the dividing lines between the aspirated and the unaspirated A in 
the provinces surrounding Castilian already mentioned are not manifest in every 
case with absolute precision. It is a well known fact in dialectal study that the 
delimitation of a phonetic phenomenon does not usually result in a simple, uni- 
form line but rather in a group of lines more or less contiguous to each other, 
depending upon the words and the persons in whom the phenomenon is observed. 
The data gathered by Espinosa Jr. and Rodriguez Castellano in the article cited 
above, as well as that added by the second in another more recent article, La 
aspiracién de la “‘h’’ en el oriente de Austurias, Oviedo, 1946, indicate, however, 
that the discrepancies between the group of words which represent in a more 
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general manner the status of the h in the Spanish provinces do not prevent the 
indication with sufficient precision of the dividing line between those places 
which maintain and those which eliminate aspiration. 

A comparison of a series of words in the 43 localities studied in my book 
El espajiol en Puerto Rico, New York, 1948, offers an expressive picture of the 
status of the h in the popular speech of the island. The present remarks treat, 
from another point of view, the notes which appear in the above-mentioned work 
on pages 61-67. 

The aspiration of the h in halar, hartar and haragén always appeared with 100% 
distribution and density. 

In hutr, hincar, hundir, hinchar and ahogar the aspiration noted decreased to 
80%. The area of the opposite phenomenon, aspiration eliminated, had its 
principal strength in the capital. 

In hormiga and hierro the aspiration was reduced to 61%. Its loss was extended 
throughout the entire northern zone, where the principal industrial centers are 
located. 

In hambre, humo and hembra the aspiration dropped to 50% and in hebilla, 
hacer and harina to approximately 40%. The zone of elimination was extended 
toward the South, gaining ground especially in the eastern half of the island. 

In horno and hablar the degree of aspiration was limited to an average of 
22%. Examples of this were distributed through the highlands of the East and 
center. 

The elimination of the aspirated h was, in short, almost complete in hijo and 
hoja, where the j, also aspirated, must have contributed to the eradication of the 
previous aspiration. . 

The preceding series does not exhaust the possibility of intermediary stages. 
Numerous other words are in existence with h besides those included in this data. 
The lines of demarcation between the preserved aspiration and the one which has 
disappeared are clearly indicated, as previously noted, by Espinosa Jr. and 
Rodriguez Castellano, on the maps of those Spanish provinces in which the 
contrast of both pronunciations exists. Where is one to establish the dividing 
line in Puerto Rico? 

Certain words of similar distribution, such as harina, hembra, hormiga and 
hebilla, appear to coincide fundamentally in the division of their areas with the 
diagonal line which represents the axis of the linguistic geography of the island. 
But many other words appear to be without any relation to this axis. Hablar 
presents data which are so mixed that it hardly permits any discernible con- 
tinuity among the areas of its variations. The same can be said of hacer which 
appears on map no. 14 of the atlas in El espafiol en Puerto Rico. In numerous 
examples, the aspiration covers almost the entire island while in other cases it 
occurs at isolated and unusual points only. 

The diversity of the results becomes even more noteworthy if one bears in 
mind that in Puerto Rico the differences indicated occur not only between one 
town and the next or among persons of different classes but also in the speech of 
one and the same person. With an estimated frequency of 15% of the cases 
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verified, examples of vacillation were noted in which some words were pronounced 
with aspiration or without it by the same individual. 

It is natural that the words relative to country objects and activities should 
serve as the principal stronghold of the old pronunciation while the more usual 
words are those which are first to adopt any modification. None of this suffices, 
however, to clarify satisfactorily the reason why the vitality of the aspirated h 
should present, in such a small territory as Puerto Rico, degrees and stages of 
such variety among words as common as those mentioned above. 

One is struck with the independence with which these cases are distributed on 
the island in contrast to the relative uniformity of distribution and boundaries 
with which the same words appear in the provinces of Spain. The picture of the 
aspiration of Puerto Rico turns out to be, in effect, more varied and complex than 
in Granada, Cérdoba, Caceres or Badajoz. 

Within the strong hold which the aspirated h maintains on the island, one can 
see that its predominance is diminishing with a general retreating movement 
from North to South and from East to West. The places of greatest resistence to 
the elimination of the sound correspond to the mountainous Western zone. But 
this retreat is not effected in a uniform manner. The words are withdrawn in 
small groups and at different distances or separate themselves from all company 
and make their journey individually. 

The phonological status of the h undoubtedly favors the indicated inclination 
toward the word’s standing out individually instead of the anonymous effect 
of the common current. It may be said that for the people in general the Puerto- 
rican h lacks a personality of its own. Since the time when the ancient palatals 
x and j were transformed into the modern velar j, a change which appears to 
have occurred during the first half of the Seventeenth Century, the aspirated 
h must have become identified and confused with the new phoneme. The un- 
educated Puertorican makes no distinction in pronunciation between the h of 
hoya (hole) and the j of joya (jewel) nor between the h of hornada (batch) and 
the j of jornada (working day). In the pronunciation of the island, the h and the 
j are equally aspirated. It is a current practice, as is known, to use the 7 instead 
of the h to represent the popular phonetics of this last letter in such words as 
hambre, haragan and huir, which representation is generalized in words like 
jamelgo and jolgorio. 

It is certain that the aspiration does not disappear when it corresponds to the 
j or g in words such as joven, justo, gente and gesto which could be interpreted as 
proof of the historical differentiation between the nature of this consonant and 
that of the h. But it is more probable that such an effect has been produced 
among the more recent generations as a result of the determination with which 
the schools have intensified the fight against vulgar speech, acting, naturally, 
in this case against the h and not against the j and making separate reference to 
the words in which the aspirated h should be eliminated. 

There still remains the task of explaining the reason why the words with 
aspirated h appear more singly and independently in Puerto Rico than in the 
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provinces of Spain. With respect to this point, some special circumstances of the 
geography of the island and the history of its colonization could be brought to 
bear. It is preferable, however, to wait for the gathering of the necessary in- 
formation to coordinate this limited example with the experiences which could 
arise out of the study of the aspirated h in Cuba, Santo Domingo and other 
Spanish American countries. 


Columbia University. 








OLD SPANISH ESTERO 
CorNELIus J. CROWLEY 


In the famous old Spanish pem DISPUTA DEL ALMA Y EL CUERPO, 
the word estero poses a very interesting etymology. In line 27 we read the fol- 
lowing: Dim, o son tos dineros que tu mi [sist en] estero? Professor J. D. M. Ford, 
in the etymological vocabulary of his Old Spanish Readings, dismisses the word 
with a question-mark, estero (?). Menendes Pidal? circumvents the problem by 
proposing estelo, which is absolutely meaningless. 

A careful examination of the line should make it clear that the difficulty is not 
so insurmountable. We are dealing with a phenomenon quite common in OSp., 
namely the e prefix which occurs in every Latin word beginning with a consonant. 
Cf. Lat. statum, OSp. estado, Lat. sperare, OSp. esperar, etc. 

On this basis, then, we can very properly propose Lat. storéa, ‘mattress’ as the 
etymology of OSp. estero. The word also occurs in good MSS under the spelling 
storia. Cf. Caesar Bellum Civile, 2, 9: Storias autem ex finibus ancorariis III in 
longitudinem parietum.. . fecerunt.* Cf. Greek cropévyuu ‘to strew’, orpdpa 
‘anything spread out for lying or sitting upon’; in the plural ‘mattress, bedding’, 
Lat. vestis stragula, Goth. straujan, Olc. stra, OE. stréowian, OHG. strowen, 
strewen ‘to strew.’ Cf. Mod. Eng. store ‘a window shade, especially an ornamental 
one of French manufacture.’ Cf. also Serbo-Croat. strunjaca ‘mattress.’ Span. 
estera, Port. esteira, Ital. stuoia, Fr. estére, all meaning ‘mattress.’ The accept- 
ance of Lat. storéa, therefore, clarifies the etymology, yielding a very clear and 
plausible translation: ‘“Tell me whether the money that you put into the mat- 
tress is yours?” 


University of Wyoming 


1J.D.M. Ford, Old Spanish Readings (New York 1939). 
* Quoted by Ford, ibid. p. 133. 
* Harper’s Latin Dictionary p. 1764 (New York 1879) also quotes Livy 30, 3. 
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TRACCE DEL CALENDARIO EBRAICO IN SARDEGNA? 
GIULIANO BoNFANTE 


In una nota pubblicata in ZRPh. 40 (1920) pp. 619 ss., M. L. Wagner 4 dotta- 
mente illustrato! il nome sardo del venerd{,? nuorese kendpura, logudorese 
kendBura, campidanese ¢endSara, che é@ da riportarsi alla festa ebraica della 
vigilia® del sabato, la Parasceué‘ 0 rpocaBBarov, chiamata infatti céna pira da 
Tertulliano (II-III sécolo) Adu. Marc., 5, 4, p. 383 e Nat. 1, 13, da Ireneo (morto 
verso il 200 d.C.) 1, 14, 6 e 5, 23, 2, da Agostino (354-430) In Euang. tract. 
120, da Ticonio (seconda meta del sécolo IV) 5, p. 59, 13, dall’ignoto traduttore 
(Pseudo-Apuleio)* del Tpicpéywros (in latino Asclepius), cf. Apuleius, Opera 
omnia, (Apulei Platonici Madaurensis de philosophia libri) ediz. P. Thomas, 
Lipsia 1908, p. 81, in varie traduzioni pre-ieronimiane della Bibbia (Itala; 
la Volgata & sempre parasceué) e in vari glossari (cf. Rénsch, [tala und Vulgata, 
pp. 306 ss.; Thesaurus s.u. 779 a 56 segg.).” Ireneo in particolare scrive 5, 23, 2: 
parasceue quae dicitur cena pura, id est sexta feria (cf. anche 1, 14, 6 in sexta die 
quae est in cena pura); dal che si deduce che gia al suo tempo (II-III séc. ) il 
venerdi (sexta dies o sexta feria) era chiamato talvolta céna piira da quella 
cerimonia (cf. i nomi moderni del sabato e della doménica e v. anche Thesaurus 
s.u. feriae, 506a, 18ss.; portoghese sexta feira ecc.™). Una delle prescrizioni pid 
importanti della céna pira era di non toccare liévito, “e di allontanare ogni 
traccia di liévito dalla casa” (Wagner); e il pane azzimo si chiama infatti ancora 
in Sardegna pane pirile o purilondzu (cf. anche Wagner, Das ldndliche Leben 
Sardiniens im Spiegel der Sprache, p. 58 n.; 59).8 

Ora, questa osservazione ci fornisce il modo di interpretare, a mio parere, un 
altro singolare nome sardo: il settembre @ chiamato ancor oggi in tutta l’isola 
kaputanni (anche kafSuésanni, kapidanni, kaBisanni, kapubanni, kaBudanni, 
kapidannu, kabbidannu) con la sola eccezione, ben comprensibile, di Cagliari, 
che & setembri (cf. AIS, 324).® Questo non pud éssere altro, a mio parere,” che 
Vinizio dell’anno ebraico," che cade precisamente in quel mese (cf. l’italiano 
capodanno, il 1° di gennaio). Tale denominazione non pud infatti attribuirsi 
né ai Greci, né ai Romani, né ai Vandali, né agli Arabi,” e neanche naturalmente 
agli Spagnoli. Pensare ai Fenici o ai Protosardi sarebbe gratdito. Se poi si possa 
trattare, invece che degli Ebrei stricto sensu, dei primi Cristiani,” @ questione 
che lascio a persone pill competenti in questa materia; ma é noto che durante 
i primi due o tre sécoli dell’era volgare la differenza tra Ebrei e Cristiani non era 
molto precisa; ed é certo, in ogni modo, che i due términi céna piira e caput anni 
sono molto antichi. Non @ impossfbile quindi che risdlgano, come suggerisce il 
Wagner p. 641 per céna pia," agli Ebrei espulsi da Tiberio nell’anno 19 d.C. e 
inviati a presidiare la primitiva Sardegna, spopolata dalla malaria (grauitas 
caelt) e dal brigantaggio (latrocinia).“ Anche gli altri nomi"* dei mesi in sardo 
sono spesso diversi dai nomi latini: giugno é lémpatas o ldmpaéas (cf. Merlo p. 
135; Salvioni ASS. 3, 1907, p. 381: ‘il mese dei fuochi di gioia’ per San Giovanni) ; 
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luglio @ irtBulas, trtulas, tridla, (tribula[s], da tribulae ‘trebbia’), mez e ZrpBas 
da areola(s) (azrolas, arzglas, argolas, arzpBas, orgglas atgla,); ottobre & santu 
Gavinu o Gaini (San Gavino),“ santu Miale, che é forse san Michele (lat. 
Michéél)'**, mez e laddmini ‘il mese del letame’, mez e Boddmini ‘il mese della 
potatura’; novembre é santwandria (Sant’Andrea), li santi (dalla festa di ‘tutti 
i Santi’), dofiasantu, dofiisantu (il mese d’ogni santo Merlo p. 168); dicembre 
é natale, natali, naéale, nadari (‘Natale’) o mez e iéag, mez e ides (‘il mese delle 
idi’? Merlo, p. 176)"; cf. AIS, 316 ss.; ALEIC, 672 ss.; Merlo passim. Dunque, 
dei dédici mesi romani, trionfanti ormai quasi senza eccezione in tutto il terri- 
torio romanzo, anzi in tutta l’Europa, e ben oltre, la Sardegna tutt’ oggi ne a 
accettato soltanto sei. I lunghi sécoli di dominazione romana e di burocrazia 
cristiana non sono ancora riusciti ad imporli tutti. 

Queste osservazioni avranno forse qualche valore per la storia dell’ebraismo e 
del cristianésimo primitivo in Occidente. Esse conférmano in ogni modo la 
venerabile antichit& della lingua sarda, che risale senza dubbio nel suo niicleo 
essenziale al latino dell’et& repubblicana e della primfssima eta imperiale; 
e riafférmano la completa autonomfa del sardo rispetto a tutte le altre lingue 
romanze, compreso naturalmente l’italiano. Il sardo é sardo, e nient’ altro. Esso 
riveste, di fronte alle altre lingue neolatine, la piena dignita di una lingua a 
sé stante, la pit antica e la pid pura delle lingue neolatine.* 


1 Su questa parola, e sui nomi dei giorni della settimana in génere, cf. anche P. Herzog, 
Die Bezeichnungen der tdglichen Mahizeiten in den roman. Spr., Diss. Zurich, 1916, p. 113. 
Sui nomi della settimana nelle lingue semitiche, in greco, albanese, latino e céltico, vedi 
Zeitschrift fur deutsche Wortforschung, I (1901), pp. 150 e segg. (notare che in ebraico [p. 162] 
e forse in albanese [p. 175] il venerdi é la ‘sera’, la vigilia [del sAbato]; su kendépura e il suo 
accento v. p. 193). Cf. anche Bartoli, Introduzione alla neolinguistica, p. 74; Saggi di lin- 
guistica spaziale, Torino, 1945, Indice, pp. 283 ss., s. uu. dominicus diés, lunae diés, sdlis 
diés; Enc. ital., 8.u. settimana (con bibl.); J. Jud, Revue de linguistique romane, 10 (1934), 
pp. 20 n. 3; 24; 448s.; 57. 

Per le lingue germaniche v. Coremans, Comptes-rendus de la commission royale d’ histoire 
de Bruxelles, 7 (1844), pp. 50 e segg.; Kluge, Beitrdge zur geschichte der deutschen Sprache, 
35 (1909), pp. 136 e segg. (cita a 139 un resto di parasceué per venerd{ in bavarese; questo 8 
anche il nome neogreco): Etymologisches Wérterbuch der deutschen Spr., s.u.u.; A. Pfalz, 
nell’ Anzeiger dell’ Accademia di Vienna, 67 (1930), pp. 2 ss.; per lo slavo e l’ungherese v. P. 
Skok, ’La semaine slave’, Revue des études slaves 5 (1925) pp. 14 e segg. 

2 Cf. AIS., 333. Soltanto Sassari e la Gallura, che italianéggiano, Anno vennari ‘ueneris 
(diés)’, forma pid recente, come il criterio delle Aree dimostra in modo chiaro. Cfr. anche il 
nuovo ALEIC., carta 669. 

La forma sarda meridionale (campidanese) tendé8ara ricorda stranamente il Parasceue 
cena para [sic] idest preparatio que fit pro sabbato, CGIL 4, 137, 13, che Landgraf, ALL, 9, p. 
413 e Wagner corréggono in cena pura; ma pud trattarsi di un puro caso. Una vocale atona 
davanti a r é facile ad aprirsi. O dobbiamo forse pensare al para- di para-sceue? 

3 Il primo a proporre tale étimologia é stato, per quel che so, O. Freiherr von Reinsberg- 
Diringsfeld, Jb. f. rom. u. engl. lit. 5 (1864) 369; cf. poi Graziadio Isaia Ascoli in Archivio 
glottologico italiano, 2 (1876), p. 144 nota 26; Meyer-Libke, Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Wort- 
forschung, 1 (1901), p. 193 e il suo Dizionario, 3* edizione, s.u. céna. Cfr. anche Jud, Revue 
de linguistique romane, 10 (1934), p. 56: ‘‘C’est par un procédé analoque que les Juifs [nota 
bene!] établis dans l’Occident latin traduisaient le mot grec qui désignait le repas précédant 
le sabbat, deixvov xaBapéy, par cena pura.”’ 
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‘Tl términe cristiano pid antico é dunque latino; quello pid recente é greco. Casi simili 
sono plébs: parochia; caelum: paradisus (cf. la Sardegna nella carta 806 dell’ AIS); operari 
(ted. opfern), sostituito pid tardi da eleémosynam facere (cf. Jud. Zeitschrift fir romanische 
Philologie, 38, 1917, pp. 33 e seg.). Generalmente avviene l’inverso, come é noto. V. anche 
J. Jud, Revue de linguistique romane, 10 (1934), p. 46 n. 2; 568s. 

Céna pira traduce del resto il greco deixvov xadapév (v. nota 3); é dunque anch’esso in 
fondo términe greco, ma di forma latina, come caelum e operari (v. sopra) e tanti altri. 

5 Su Ticonio v. F. C. Burkitt, in Texts and studies edited by J. A. Robinson, 3, 1895, pp- 
1 e. segg. (per la data, ivi p. 1). 

* Questo passo non é citato dal Thesaurus, s.u. céna, 779, 57 ss. Su questa traduzione, gid 
conosciuta e citata da Agostino, v. PWRE, s.u. Appuleius, 257 e J. Bernays, Gesammelte 
Abhandlungen, I, Berlin, 1885, pp. 327 e segg.; R. Reitzenstein, Archiv fir Religionswissen- 
schaft, 7 (1904), pp. 393 e segg. 

7 Tl tarmine pare fosse specialmente frequente in Africa; cf. Rénsch, Jiala und Vulgata, 
p. 307 n. 1 alla fine e soprattutto Agostino loc. laud.: parasceuen, quam coenam puram 
Iudaei latine usitatius apud nos uocant. Anche Tertulliano e Ticonio sono africani, e cosi 
probabilmente la Pseudo-Apuleio traduttore del Trismegisto. Questo punto mi pare di 
una certa importanza, perché i rapporti tra la Sardegna e 1’Africa sono stati sempre (cf. 
e.g. Bellieni, La Sardegna, I, pp. 330 segg.) e sono ancora, molto stretti (la Tunisia A oggi 
un’ importante colonia sarda). 

Dal passo di Agostino risulta anche chiaramente che al tempo suo gli Ebrei d’Africa 
parlavano latino e usavano céna pira. Si noti che la Volgata 4 sempre parasceué 1A dove le 
traduzioni latine pid antiche anno céna para. Gli Ebrei érano dunque pid conservatori dei 
Cristiani, come sono sempre stati. 

74 Si 6 preteso dimostrare ancora recentemente (cfr. Boletim de filologia 6, pp. 197-203; 
ma anche Archiv fiir das studium der neueren sprachen, 180 [1941], pp. 68s.) che il tipo porto- 
ghese (prima féria) secunda féria tertia féria ecc. é pid antico del tipo sdlis diés, linae diés, 
martis diés. La cosa é teoricamente possibile e sembrerebbe anzi probabile dal punto di 
vista geografico (il Portogallo é una tipica area isolata), ma resta dubbia per via della cro- 
nologia dei testi, giacché il tipo sdlis diés ecc. é gia attestato in Tibullo 1,3, 18 (diés Saturni) 
e a Pompei verso il 50 dopo Cristo (in greco: CIL, IV, 5202). V. W. Kubitschek, Grundriss 
der antiken Zeitrechnung, Monaco, 1928, pp. 32 ss.: 37 ss. (con bibl.). Le attestazioni pid 
antiche del tipo prima féria ecc. sono invece nell’ Antologia (Carm. poet. min.), in Tertul- 
liano e in Silvia. V. anche A. Nascentes, Diciondrio etimolégico, Rio de Janeiro 1932, p. 33 
8.u. feira (bibl.). 

8 Non mi convincono molto le due (0 tre) spiegazioni che da il Salvioni (in RIL, Serie 2, 
42, 1909, pp. 682 segg.) del curioso accento di kenépura ecc., con materiale perd molto in- 
teressante (ci si aspetterebbe *kenaptira, dato céna pura); ma meno ancora mi persuade il 
Wagner loc. laud. p. 620, che parte da un ablativo, cénd piird, il che a me pare aiuti poco! 
Io non 6 un’altra spiegazione, ma, non essendo (grazie al cielo!) un neogrammatico, con- 
sidero l’etimologia ugualmente sicura. Forse non é fuor di luogo di ricordare che i nomi 
preromani della Sardegna Anno in maggioranza l’accento sulla terzdltima(Cdgliari, Sassari, 
Nioro, Désula, Sddali, Bérore, Béttida, ecc. ecc.); e che in génere il sardo predilige assai 
questo tipo di accentuazione, pur ammetténdone altri. E questo un fatto di cui, in tempi di 
linguistica strutturale, bisognera tener pid conto che non si sia fatto per lo passato. 

® Tl Guarnerio AGI It. 13 (1892-4) p. 134 nota 1 scrive lapidariamente: ‘‘kabidanni set- 
tembre (sassar. kabbidannu), il primo mese dell’anno secondo |’antico calendario’’; e 
similmente il Merlo, p. 157: ‘Secondo 1|’antico calendario sardo |’anno principiava col set- 
tembre.’? Ma quando? dove? donde? perché? Meyer-Liibke, Wb. s.u. caput non da alcuna 
spiegazione.—Anche il recente Atlante linguistico italiano della Corsica, alla carta 677, 
da k-apidannu (e gabidannu) per i due punti della Sardegna settentrionale in esso compresi. 

10 “Fra naturale che il mese che da principio all’anno avesse da questo fatto notevolissimo 
il suo nome’’ dice Miklosich, Die slavischen Monatsnamen, p. 23 a propdsito del romeno 
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cérindar, karindariié gennaio (cf. Merlo, I nomi romanzi delle stagioni e det mesi, Torino, 
1904, pp. 107; 157). 

Tanto il Meyer-Liibke nel suo noto Dizionario quanto il Merlo op. laud., parlando delle 
sopravvivenze della parola calendae, mi sémbrano aver dimenticato papa chalande, il 
‘babbo Natale’ (Saint Nicolas, Santa Claus) di Ginevra, ancor oggi vivissimo. 

1 L’anno ebraico cominciava originariamente il primo giorno di Nisan (Aprile); ma 
sotto la dominazione di Antioco Epifane fu adottata per influenza siriaca la data del 1° 
Tiéri (settembre), che ancora vige; cf. Ed. Mahler, Handbuch der jiidischen Chronologie, 
Leipzig, 1916, p. 360. 

Anche gli antichi Slavi ed Albanesi cominciavano |’anno in settembre (cf. Reinsberg- 
Diringsfeld, Jahrbuch fir romanische und englische literatur, 5 (1864), pp. 361 e seg. (nota, 
1). L’anno russo cominciava in settembre ancora nel XVIII sécolo. Quale ne sia l’origine 
lascio ad altri di decidere (forse bisogna, per gli Slavi, pensare ai Cazari?); certo 6 che né 
Slavi né Albanesi ébbero mai alcuna influenza in Sardegna, e che nulla di simile ci é noto 
per i Protosardi (prima dell’ Era Volgare). 

Si noti che kaputanni traduce letteralmente l’ebraico ro’-haSannah (‘testa dell’ anno’) 

12 L’anno Attico e l’olimpico cominciavano in estate (in gennaio in Beozia);1’anno romano 
in gennaio (in tempi antichissimi, in marzo, cf. i nomi di settembre, ottobre, novembre, di- 
cembre); l’anno germanico (pagano) in inverno; l’anno arabo e musulmano in génere, essendo 
lunare, non aveva né & inizio fisso. Cf. Enc. ital.,s.u. calendario, pp. 397 b; 403 d; E. Gachet, 
‘Recherches sur les noms des mois et les grandes fétes chrétiennes”’, in Compte rendu des 
séances de la commission royale d’histoire de Bruzelles, 3, 7, 1865, pp. 383 ss. (specialmente, 
423 ss.; 449.ss.; 458 ss.). 

18 Anche il Cristianésimo penetrd presto in Sardegna: sotto CdOmmodo (180-192 d.C.) 
i cristiani che lavoravano nelle miniere della Sardegna fdrono liberati per intercessione 
della sua concubina Marcia, odca giAddeos raddax} Koyuddov (sic) Ippdlito, Filosofimena, 
ovvero Kara racdv alpésewy é\eyxos ed. Duncker e Schneidewin, Gottinga, 1859, pp. 454 s.; 
ef. Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christentums, Leipzig 1902, pp. 119 n. 3; 385; 
497 n.1; Groag, PWRE,, s.u. Seius 9, col. 1123s. Per le prove archeoldgiche, v. qui le note 
14 e 15. L’asserzione di D. Filia, La Sardegna cristiana, Sassari, 1909, 1, p. 33 (ripetuta dal 
Wagner, p. 621) che “‘numerosi cristiani erano stati deportati in Sardegna verso il 174, per 
decreto dell’imperatore Marco Aurelio, secondo l’autorevole testimonianza dei Filosofu- 
meni [o ‘‘Confutazione di tutte le eresie’’, del prete Ippolito, ediz. Miller], scritti prima del- 
l’anno 225” non é ben fondata. L’tinica base seria é data non dai Filisofuimeni (v. sopra), 
che non parlano punto di Marco Aurelio, ma da Modestino, nel libro primo del De poenis 
(ef. Digesto, 48, 19, 30): Si quis aliquid fecerit quo leues hominum animi superstitione numinis 
terrerentur Diuus Marcus huiusmodi homines in insulam relegari rescripsit. Ma 1°: non 8 
provato che quest’isola sia la Sardegna; 2° non é punto provato che questo testo si riferisca 
ai Cristiani o agli Ebrei; esso é tra l’altro formalmente contraddetto da Tertulliano, Apolo- 
gético, 5, e si applicava forse piuttosto ‘‘aux escrocs qui exploitaient la crédulité publique” 
(cosi mi scrive il dotto amico H. Grégoire, al quale devo varie indicazioni preziose con- 
tenute in questa nota). Del tutto arbitraria é poi l’affermazione dello stesso Filia (p. 37) che 
per l’editto di Claudio (del 41!) ‘‘alcuni [. ..] di questi giudeo-cristiani emigrarono in 
Sardegna[....... ];”’ Cf. Atti degli Ap., 18, 12; Dione Cassio 60, 66, 6; Orosio, Hist. adu. 
Paganos, 7, 6, 15-6, tutti raccolti e acutamente commentati da H. Janne, Impulsore Chresto, 
in Mélanges Bidez, pp. 531-53. Nessuno di questi testi allude neppur lontanamente alla 
Sardegna! 

14 Tl quale aggiunge: ‘‘Sie [die Juden] hatten eine Synagoge in Cagliari, die Gregor d. 
Gr. erw&hnt, und in dem alten Sulcis (dem heutigen S. Antioco) wurde, von den christ- 
lichen Grabern getrennt, eine alte jiidische Begraibnisstatte mit hebraischen Symbolen und 
der Inschirft Salom gefunden. [{....... ] So erklart sich die linguistische Tatsache, 





dasz der Freitag in Sardinien cena pura heiszt, durch die nachweisbaren alten jiidischen 
Siedelungen und die ebenso sicheren jiidisch-christlichen Berithrungen in den Frithzeiten 
des Christentums auf Sardinien.’”’ Il Wagner rimanda per |’archeologia e l’epigrafia alle 
classiche dpere del De Rossi, del Pinza e del Taramelli (aggiungi J. Juster, Les Juifs dans 
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lV’ Empire Romain I, Paris, 1914, p. 183). E. Meyer-Libke nel suo Dizionario, 3* ediz.,s.u. céna, 
scrive: “log. ken4(b)ura ‘Freitag’, eigentlich ‘der Tag des reinen Essens’. Der Ausdruck 
stammt von den Juden, wo der Vorsabbat, also der Freitag, diesen Namen trug Wagner Zs. 
40, 620.” 

16 Cf. Tacito, Annali, 2, 85: Actum et de sacris Aegyptiis Iudaicisque pellendis factumque 
patrum consultum ut quattuor milia libertini generis ea superstitione infecta quis idonea aetas 
in insulam Sardiniam ueherentur, coercendis illis latrociniis et, si ob grauitatem caeli interis- 
sent, uile damnum; ceteri cederent Italia nist certam ante diem profanos ritus exuissent. 
Cf. anche Svetonio, Tib., 36; Giuseppe Flavio, Antig. Iud., 18, 3. Il Wagner cita anche 
Svetonio, Vita Claudii, 25; ma Svetonio veramente dice solo che Claudio espulse gli Ebrei 
(e i Cristiani?) da Roma; non dice punto che li mandasse in Sardegna! Cf. D. Filia, La 
Sardegna critiana, 1, Sassari, 1909, pp. 33; 35; 37; E. Schiirer, Geschichte des jtidischen 
Volkes, Leipzig, 1909, 3, pp. 61 f. e C. Bellieni, La Sardegna ei Sardi nella civilta del mondo 
antico, 2, Cagliari, 1931, p. 14: ‘“‘L’origine delle colonie ebraiche in Sardegna, la cui esis- 
tenza é attestata da fonti e documenti lapidari nei centri di maggior traffico con |’Africa: 
Cagliari e Sulcis, deve essere ricercata probabilmente in eta pid remote [di quella di Ti- 
berio], anche prima di Augusto, ed il loro processo di formazione deve essere stato analogo a 
quello avvenuto in tutto il bacino del Mediterraneo, ed in particolar modo a Cartagine, 
Hadrumet, Utica, Ippona, Volubilis, Cirta, Sitifis sulla opposta sponda.”’ 

Cf. anche H. Vogelstein e P. Rieger, Geschichte der Juden in Rom, I, Berlino, 1896, pp. 
14 e seg.; E. Pais, Storia della Sardegna e della Corsica, 1, Rome 1923, pp. 178 ff.; 562 ff. 

16 Sui nomi dei mesi nelle lingue romanze cf. Reinsberg-Diringsfeld in Jahrbuch fir 
romanische und englische literatur, 5 (1864), pp. 361 e segg.; Merlo, I nomi romanzi delle sta- 
giont e dei mesi, Torino, 1904. Sui nomi germanici e slavi precristiani v. Enc. ital., s.u. 
calendario, p. 493 cd. 

164 J,’ ATS, nel punto 923 (Ploaghe), e solo in quello, inverte e da santu aini per ‘novembre’, 
sant andria per ‘ottobre’. Mi domando se non vi sia errore di stampa, o altra confusione, 
Per il resto dell’isola, 1’AIS da 8 santandria nella carta novembre, 11 santu gavinu (o forme 
simili) nella carta ottobre. Il Merlo op. cit. nulla sa di cosi strana inversione. E noto che la 
solenne festa di San Gavino, patrono della Sardegna, ricorre il 25 d’ottobre, e la festa di 
Sant’ Andrea il 30 novembre. Vien fatto di dire testis unus testis nullus. O forse il calendario 
religioso cambidé in Sardegna, e Ploaghe serba traccia di un calendario pid antico? 

Anche l’ALEIC, nei due punti sardi (50 e 51), & santigaini, sdntuaini per ‘ottobre’, 
ssantandria per ‘novembre’. 

16B Ma la festa di San Michele ricorre il 29 settembre! V. qui la nota 16A, alla fine. 

17 Si potrebbe forse pensare al “‘mese delle viti’’; ma dicembre nulla a a che fare con le 
viti! Il Merlo nel dubbio scrive: ‘‘ma che vorrebbero dire un ‘mese delle vite’, un ‘mese 
delle idi’? Io non so che le idi di dicembre sieno mai state famose, o infami che si voglia 
dire, per alcuna ragione, come le idi di marzo.”’ Ma forse é lécito supporre che le idi (che 
ricorrévano ora il 13 ora il 15 di ogni mese) siano state confuse o identificate, nel mese di 
dicembre, con la celebérrima festa dei Saturnali, che ricorreva il 17 di quel mese, e poi forse 
col Natale cristiano (il dicembre in Sardegna é anche chiamato Naiale, v. il testo); cf. Enc. 
ital. s.u. Saturnali: ‘‘I Saturnali, per il loro carattere, ricordano assai da vicino il nostro 
carnevale; mentre per l’epoca dell’anno alla quale ricorrevano—il solstizio d’inverno— 
possono essere a proposito ravvicinate [sic] al nostro ciclo festivo di Natale e Capodanno. 
[---] Questa festa [---] si diffuse in tutto il mondo romano, e in ogni provincia dell’Impero, 
{nota!] rimase, sino al trionfo del cristianesimo, la festa pid popolare e pid cara alle genti 
di ogni condizione sociale.”? V. anche PWRE s.u. Si noti poi che la didcesi di Lione usd 
fino al XVI sécolo la parola calendae (tsalende, chalende) per Natale; eppure tra il Natale e il 
primo di gennaio ci corre una settimana intera,e il primo di gennaio (che é senza dubbio il 
nostro calendae) appartiene addirittura a un altro mese, anzi a un altro anno! Cfr. J. Jud, 
Revue de linguistique romane 10 (1934), pp. 60 s. (con due carte!). 

18 “‘Que’ nomi, in parte, inesplicabili, che, migliaia d’anni or sono, sonarono per la prima 
volta sulle sponde del Tevere, risuonano oggi in ogni parte del mondo”’ (Miklosich, Slavische 
Monatsnamen, p. 1, tradotto dal Merlo, op. cit., p. 177). 











“TRUGLIA”, TERME DE PECHE, DANS LA CANZONE D’AULIVER 
Ci. MARGUERON 


La chanson En rima grevf a far, dir e stravolger . . . dite ‘‘d’ Auliver”, d’aprés 
le vers 51 od l’auteur parait se nommer (Auliver dis ch’esser po tart l’acorger .. . ) 
a été découverte par Monaci au f° 45 du ms Q (= Vat. Barberino latino 3953, 
anc. Barb. XLV—47), qui date de la fin du premier tiers du XIVe siécle et est 
originaire de Trévise; elle a été éditée d’abord par Mussafia,! ensuite par Lega 
(en reproduction diplomatique),? par Monaci,’ tout récemment encore par M. 
Francesco A. Ugolini.t La composition de ce poéme de cinquante-deux ende- 
casillabi groupés en cing strophes de dix vers ABABABCCDD, que compléte 
un commiato de deux vers DD, doit remonter sans doute au XIIIe siécle Lin- 
guistiquement il appartient a la ‘‘Venezia ladineggiante’’.® 


Sur un ton désabusé et satirique, l’auteur brosse le tableau du sort cruel qu’A- 
mour réserve & ses fidéles. Dans le détail certaines expressions restent obscures; 
mais il en est au moins une sur laquelle le premier éditeur, Mussafia, s’est mépris 
et d’une fagon d’autant plus surprenante que le contexte et le renvoi & quelques 
dictionnaires dialectaux eussent dQ, semble-t-il, le préserver d’une semblable 
erreur.® 

On lit, en effet, 4 la fin de la seconde strophe: 


conven de dred fais aisi c’on che truglia 
ch’in leu del pes, prend serp che’l pd percoder: 
a mi par van chi cred d’Amor coi scoder.” 


Dans sa paraphrase, Mussafia a laissé en blanc la traduction de truglia, mais 
dans le glossaire dont il a fait suivre son édition, il a noté: “TRUGLIA 18; non 
intendo il significato del verbo. Si potrebbe pensare all’it. trullare, e de dred sig- 
nificherebbe ‘dalla parte di dietro’; ma che nesso avrebbe col resto questa sconcia 
idea? C’é il franc. ant. truiller ‘usare arti magiche’; ma oltre che non ’ molto 


1 Rivista di filologia romanza, II, 1875, pp. 65-70. 

2 Il canzoniere Vaticano Barberino latino 3953, Bologna, Romagnoli-Dall’Acqua, 1905, 
pp. 32-33; cf. Prefazione, pp. XLII-XLIII et n. 1. 

3 Crestomazia, 1912, n°1, 53, pp. 494-5. 

4 Testi’ antichi italiani, Torino, Chiantore, (1942], pp. 96-98, avec bibliographie, cf. 
Premessa, pp. X-XI; et fac-simile dans Atlante paleografico romanzo, I, Torino, La Stampa 
1942, pl. 6. 

5 Riv. di fil. rom., II, 1875, p. 70. 

* Avec une modestie excessive, Mussafia déclare n’accorder qu’une valeur provisoire a son 
essai (p. 70). 

7 Con quel che ms. Dans les cinquante-deux vers de la chanson on reléve deux com- 
paraisons formulées a l’aide de fais aisi con quel . . . , aux vv. 18 et 21, mais que la métrique 
révéle comme fautives; M. Ugolini a eu raison de les corriger. L’erreur provient de ce qu’é 
deux autres reprises, aux vv. 12 et 27, la comparaison, sans dommage cette fois pour le 
métre, est introduite par con quel... 
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probabile il trovare nel nostro componimento una voce propria soltanto del 
settentrione della Francia, il senso non si allieta gran fatto di questa interpreta- 
zione!””"* 

Critique excellente, bien qu’incompléte: de dred ne signifie ni ‘par derriére’ ni 
‘finalement’ (traduction & laquelle s’est rallié Mussafia dans sa paraphrase, mani- 
festement en désespoir de cause, et reprise, sans sourciller, par Monaci,’ et 
truglia ne contient aucune grossiéreté ni aucune allusion 4 une tromperie d’ori- 
gine magique. Dred est le reflet non de de rétro mais de directum. L’expression 
adverbiale ne modifie pas l’ensemble de la phrase, comme le suggére le “final- 
mente conviene che faccia come chi ...’’ de Mussafia, mais affecte uniquement, en 
en renforcant la valeur, l’impersonnel conven: “Tl faut & bon droit que, il est 
inévitable que...” Sans doute éprouvera-t-on quelque difficulté 4 relever 
d’autres exemples de -ct devenu final passant a -d. Sile premier stade de l’évolu- 
tion: assimilation et simplification (cf. dret dans le Splanamento de Patecchio, 
drit dans une lauda piémontaise du XIIIe siécle)*® est si connu qu’il mérite 4 
peine d’étre rappelé, on peut hésiter 4 fournir une explication de la sonorisation 
du -t; s’agit-il d’un phénoméne de phonétique syntactique qui se serait produit 
4 l’origine devant une initiale vocalique et qui, par analogie, se serait, comme ici, 
étendu méme aux cas ov l’initiale était consonantique? ou plus simplement 
d’une attraction exercée conjointement par les deux d- initiaux, celui de la prépo- 
sition de et celui de dret? 

Quant a truglia, il est 4 verser au dossier de l’importante famille de mots don 


H. Schuchardt”® & la fin du siécle dernier, et, plus prés de nous, A. Sepulcri? | 


mis P. 69—Dans une note suggestive, qui veut attirer l’attention sur 1l’importance 
littéraire et linguistique de la Canzone d’ Auliver, C. DIONISOTTI, Cultura Neolatina, III, 
1943, pp. 239-241, manifeste & son tour quelque scepticisme & l’égard de |’équivalence 
truglia = trulla. 

8 Crestomazia, Gloss., p. 648, s.u. DRE. 

® MONACT, Cr., n° 146, III, v. 127, p. 460. Le dredo du Devalogo bergamasco, le dre de 
Giacomo da Verona et du Detto dei villani n’entrent pas en ligne de compte, car le sens 
renvoie & un prototype latin de rétro. 

10 Romanische Etymologien. II, Franz. trouver... . Sitzungsberichte der k. Akademie 
der Wissenschaften, Wien. CXLI, 1899, pp. 54-187, et ZRP, XX XI, 1907, p. 7; cf. meyYER- 
LUBKE, 8997. 

1 Franc. truble ‘“‘specie di rete’, Rendiconti dell’istituto lombardo, LII, 1919, pp. 731-735. 
Tentative accueillie avec sympathie par J. JUD, Romania, XLVII, 1921, pp. 597-599, avec 
une ironie scandalisée par G. BERTONI, Archivum romanicum, IV, 1920, p. 136, repoussée 
par GAMILLSCHEG, Etym. Wb. der franzéschischen Sprache, p. 871, qui reconnait n’avoir 
eu qu’indirectement connaissance de la note de Sepulcri.—Afin de clarifier l’exposé qui va 
suivre, rappelons qu’il importe de distinguer: 

(1) une famille de mots populaires d’origine énigmatique: ital. trullare, fr. trouille etc. 
(faut-il y rattacher l’ital. trullo’ sot’? cf. l’obscur turlar des Rime genovesi, LX XI, 39, A. 
GL. It., If et VIII, p. 400); 

(2) un terme grec zpovdos ‘coupole’, moyen grec rpovA\a ‘hanap’, qui est le méme mot 
que lat. 1. trulla ‘vase, coupe, truelle’, d’od & Lecce truddu, A Rome San Stefano del T'rullo, 
nac. vén. turlo ‘cupola del campanile’, par métonymie ‘type de construction en forme de 
céne, en usage dans les Pouilles’ (A. SEPULCRI, Intorno al nome di un singolare tipo di 
costruzione pugliese, Rendic. Ist. lomb. LII, 1919, pp. 92-97; cf. J. JUD, Romania, XLVII, 
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se sont occupés. Ni l’un ni l’autre n’ont signalé la présence de ce mot dans la 
Canzone d’ Auliver, c’est-a-dire dans le domaine vénitien du XIITe—XIVe siécle. 
Leurs recherches, d’ampleur trés différente, ont abouti sur ce point précis 4 
des conclusions divergentes: tandis que Schuchardt établissait un rapport 
étymologique entre fr. truble ‘filet de péche’ et le terme de péche fr. troubler 
< *tirb(u)lare, Sepulcri conteste formellement ce rapprochement et rattache 
fr. truble & norm. truble ‘béche’, qui proviendraient tous deux du gréco-latin 
trublium ‘bol, jatte, écuelle’. Gamillscheg'* et Bloch-von Wartburg, présentant 
une troisiéme explication, remontent & trib(ii)la ‘herse’ > trible ‘filet de péche’, 
qui, par labialisation de 1’¢ sous |’influence du b, donne truble et, par altération 
analogique d’aprés troubler, trouble.“ Il est & peine besoin d’indiquer que cette 
analogie n’a pu jouer en italien. Au surplus, le passage de ‘herse’ & ‘filet de 
péche’, méme par l’intermédiare de ‘sorte de fourche & trois pointes ou de pelle’, 
comme le proposent Bloch-von Wartburg, est de nature 4 soulever quelque 
inquiétude. Dans l’hypothése de Schuchardt, le rattachement du verbe tru- 
gliar & *tiirb(%)lare se heurte 4 deux difficultés: le passage sémantique de ‘troubler 
l’eau avec une perche (pour faire sortir le poisson)’ & ‘pécher (avec un filet)’ reste 
discutable; en second lieu, la quantité de |’ -1i- de la premiére syllabe ne rend pas 
compte du timbre u du verbe vénitien.* Au contraire, le gr. tpt8:ov ‘bol, jatte’ > 
trublium (tryblium ‘plat, écuelle’ chez Plaute et Varron) qui se serait croisé 
pour la forme et pour le sens avec latin trulla ’1) jatte, pot, vase; 2) cuiller a 
pot; 3) truelle’ pour donner un mot trubla ‘cuiller & sauce’ connu par une glose 
latine, explique le vocalisme du frangais et du vénitien;" d’autre part, comme le 





1921, pp. 595-596), 4 quoi nous serions tenté d’ajouter le nom, a Arles, du palais, 4 absidioles, 
de la Trouille; 

(3) un verbe propre a la France du nord: franc trulljan ‘faire des sortiléges’ > anc. franc. 
troillier ‘duper’; convient-il d’y joindre l’adjectif it. truglio ‘furbo, astuto’? Mais 4 quoi 
rattacher truglio ‘franco, magnanimo’? L’un de ces deux adjectifs a servi anciennement de 
surnom: M. BARBI, Problemi di critica dantesca, Prima serie, Firenze, Sansoni, 1934, p. 
210, cite, d’aprés une poésie populaire du moyen Age, un dénommé T'ruglio; 

(4) les dérivés de torculum croisé avec trochlea (v. ci-dessous n. 22) ; 

(5) un terme de vénerie troller, tréler (cf. it. truglio ‘che non isté mai fermo’) d’origine 
germanique (m.h.s. trollen; voir les problémes que soulévent les verbes de sens apparenté 
catal. trahullar, astur. trollar dans GAMILLSCHEG, Etym. Wb., p. 868; 

(6) ital. troglio ‘che tartaglia’, trogliare ‘balbutire’, d’origine grecque (<7pavdés) ; 

(7) enfin un groupe imposant de termes issus de trublium croisé avec trulla et trulleum. 

12 Etym. Wb., p. 871». 

18 Dict. étym. de la l. fr., T.II. P. 347°.—Pour expliquer les formes avec -i-, Schuchardt 
avait pensé a une collision avec tribulum; Sepulcri y verrait plutét un “‘riflesso pid recente 
del greco zpt8\ov che non era ignoto nel Medio Evo” (p. 735): le C. Gl.l. connait déja 
“‘triblia vel triplia’’ et le Liber Pontificalis nous a conservé un triblium ‘cuvette’. 

4 of. GODEFROY, Dictionn., s.u. TRUBLE. 

15 L,’influence de -]- aprés -t- tonique en italien (corniglia, consiglio etc.), atone en fran- 
cais (tilleul) s’explique par |’assimilation du point d’articulation (M. GRAMMONT, 
Traité de phonétique*, p. 217); avec truglia les conditions sont toutes différentes, puisque 
-l- suit une voyelle vélaire. 

16 A. SEPULCRI, Jial. intruglio, Rendic. Ist. lombardo, LIII, 1920, pp. 758-762; voir les 
réserves de J. JUD, Romania LI, 1925, pp. 294-295 sur la quantité de |’ -7-. 
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dit M. Jud, le passage du sens latin de ‘cuiller, truelle’ au sens roman de ‘filet 
(en poche dont l’embouchure est attachée 4 un cercle de bois ou de fer qui porte 
un manche)’ est sans difficulté.”” 

Toutefois le traitement du groupe intérieur -bl-, dont la palatalisation poussée 
jusqu’A donner la constrictive médio-palatale sonore -l- serait, en dehors des 
parlers du midi de |’Italie, tout 4 fait anormale,™ resterait un obstacle quasi 
insurmontable, si l’on n’avait relevé sur de nombreux points du domaine roman 
des formes avec -(I)l- ou -lli- sans -b-; troule truille, troulle etc. (au N.-E.: Wal- 
lonie et Champagne”; 4 1’0.: Poitou, Aunis, fle de Ré; au S.-E.: Lyonnais), 
trulla ‘rete’ & Vercelli (prov. de Novare) ;” toutes ces formes, que Sepulcri détache 
de trubla, renverraient soit 4 trulla soit & trulléum, trulléus, *trullja ‘cuvette’.”! 
Mais J. Jud n’est pas de cet avis et préférerait les considérer “comme identiques 
avec truble’’;” pour le sens il ne peut y avoir de doute, mais on se représente mal 
comment la phonétique s’accommoderait d’une pareille identité. Sur le domaine 
ibérique seul, od le traitement le plus ancien de -bl- est -I-*, galic. trilla ‘rete 
simile alla rapeta™ et astur. trullén ‘sorte de nasse en forme de demi-céne™ 
peuvent reposer sur une base avec -bl-; -ll- reste possible; -lli- est exclu. II est 


17 Cf. ital. vangaiuola (da quaglie), dérivé de vanga ‘béche’, et qui signifie ‘filet (pour 
prendre les cailles)’. 

18 Sur toute la question fort obscure des traitements variés des groupes -bl-, -cl-, -fi-, 
-gl- ete., voir: ASCOLI, A. Gl. It., X, 1886-1888, p. 71 et XIII, 1892-1894, pp. 452-463, qui 
tient compte a la fois de la place du groupe par rapport a l’accent et de la date plus ou moins 
tardive de la syncope; MARCHESINI, Studi di filologia romanza, II, 1887, p. 24, qui, sans 
égard a l’accent, fait dépendre la résolution de ces groupes du timbre de la voyelle qui les 
suit; D’OVIDIO, A. Gl. It., IV, 1878, p. 163 et XIII, 1892-1894, pp. 361-446, qui reprend 
l’explication par la place de l’accent et élimine du jeu phonétique un lot important de mots 
empruntés aux autres langues romanes (résumé utile de ces hypothéses dans P. E. GUAR- 
NERIO, Fonologia romanza, 1918, §§337-351, pp. 446-466); MEYER-LUBKE, Gramm. des 
l. rom, I, §§487-493, pp. 438-443 et Grammatica storica della lingua italiana, 1927, §123, pp. 
106-107, qui distingue entre un traitement ancien et méridional et un traitement plus récent 
et septentrional de occlusive + 1; G. ROHLFS, Dizionario dialettale delle Tre Calabrie, 
Parte prima, Puntata I, 1932, p. 35; MARIO A. PEI The Italian language, New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1941, §93, p. 63.—Un mot comme scoglio continue de faire dif- 
ficulté. 

19 Faut-il y joindre le lorr. trouille rapporté par GODEFROY, Dictionn. VII, p. 93°? 

2%” Déja signalé par Schuchardt, op. cit, p. 180. 

21 Cf. les différentes formes prises par ces mots dans les mss. de Caton, Lucilius, etc.: 
AL. GRAUR, Romania, LIV, 1928, p. 508. 

22 Romania, XLVII, 1921, p. 598. Le philologue suisse a certainement raison de séparer 
(n. 3) anc. fr. troillier, trouiller ‘pressurer’? (GODEFROY, Dictionn,. VII, 82°-83*) de cette 
base pour le rattacher 4 lat. torciilu (avec métathése tor- > tro- ou croisement avec troc(h)lea) 
en tenant compte aussi de tudiculare > anc. fr. tootllier; cf. trouille (LITTRE, IV, 2367*) 
‘résidu de la fabrication de l’huile de colza’, ‘marc d’olive’. Esp. trullo ‘pressoir’, trulla 
‘foule’ font difficulté & cause du timbre de la voyelle; MEYER-LUBKE, 8997, les insére 
dans la famille de *tirbildre. 

2% MENENDEZ PIDAL, Man. de gram. esp.*, 57, 1), pp. 130-131. 

2% SEPULCRI, Rend. Ist. lomb., LII, 1919, p. 733. 

*6 Déja signalé par SCHUCHARDT, op. cit., p. 181, qui le rattache a *tirbildre; il est 
suivi par V. GARCIA DE DIEGO, Notas lézicas, Revista de filologta espaftola, XV, 1928, p. 
342. 
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vrai que pour Sepulcri la France serait le centre d’irradiation de truble dans 
l’Espagne du nord comme dans |’Italie septentrionale; méme si cette vue est 
exacte, la forme importée a di s’adapter 4 la phonétique locale, comme |’indique 
d’ailleurs le groupe -(b)bj- des tru(b)bia, trebbia du Piémont” et du tribbia tessi- 
nois. De méme pour trugliar on peut évidemment hésiter entre l’explication par 
Vemprunt au frangais et la dérivation d’un type *trulli-; cette derniére est peut 
étre préférable, étant parfaitement phonétique. 

Les verbes dérivés de trulla et trulleum sont moins souvent attestés que les 
substantifs désignant un filet ou une cuiller 4 pot”: lat. méd. trullare et trulliare, 
Francavilla truddari; anc. fr. troillier ‘pressurer’ peut s’expliquer en partant de 
torculum croisé avec tooillier.* Est-on en droit, contre V. Garcia de Diego, de 
détacher de *tirbiildre cast. du nord trullar ‘troubler l’eau” et de grossir les 
exemples de Sepulcri de cette nouvelle unité? Tous ces dénominatifs expriment le 
concept de ‘mélanger’ et non de ‘pratiquer la péche au filet’, car a l’origine ils 
signifient, d’aprés la définition d’A. Sepulcri® ‘mélanger un liquide avec la trulla 
(cuiller) dans le trulleuwm (bassin)’. C’est également le sens qui est 4 la base de 
ital. intrugliare ‘mélanger’ (au figuré: non me ne intruglio ‘je ne m’en méle pas’), 
Rieti ntruglia, Grisons trugliar, lucquois truglia ‘boue’, expliqués naturellement 
par Schuchardt comme dérivant de *tirbilare;** quant 4 S. Pieri*® il voit, d’une 
facon assez bizarre, dans intrugliare un produit du croisement de ¢roja ‘truie’ 
et de trogolo ‘auge’. Faudrait-il renoncer 4 interpréter le truglia de la Canzone 
par ‘pécher’ et y voir plutét l’acte préparatoire de la péche dite a la bouille, qui 
consiste 4 agiter l’eau pour en faire sortir le poisson? II n’en résulterait pas 
d’ailleurs une différence bien grave pour le sens. 

En étudiant cette famille de mots, on a pu constater que des échanges ont da 
se produire avec des termes voisins. Peut-étre une nouvelle indication pourrait- 
elle étre fournie: dans |’Italie du nord, il n’est pas inconcevable qu’une influence 


2° SEPULCRI, Rend. Ist. lomb, LII, 1919, p. 733.—Les dictionnaires dialectaux du 
XVIIIe et du XIXe siécles enregistrent le mot: M. PIPINO, Vocabolario piemontese, Torino, 
Reale stamparia, 1783, p. 88: ‘““TRUBIA; rei v. pr. (Strumento da pescare.) Rete i... ”’; 
L. CAPELLO, Dictionnaire portatif piémontais-francgais, Turin, V. Bianco, 1814: “TRUBIA 
pér pésché; Truble, rets, filet.”’; C. ZALLI, Dizionario piemontese, italiano, latino e fran- 
cese, Carmagnola, Barbié, 1830, T. II, p. 564a; ‘““TRUBIA ... rete da prender pesci.”’ 
Cf. encore, aprés la date de 1875, G. GAVUZZI. Vocabolario piemontese-italiano, Torino, 
Roux e C., 1891 et Torino, R. Streglio, s.d., p. 657a: “TROUBIA, T. di pescatori. Rete pes- 
careccia, Degagna [= seine] e propriamente Cerchiaia. A. LEVI, Dizionario etimologico 
del dialetto piemontese, Torino, Paravia, 1927, s.v. TRUBIA, semble ignorer les travaux de 
Sepulcri et se contente de renvoyer A l’étymologie enregistrée par MEYER-LUBKE, 8997. 

27 Logud. trudda ‘mestolone’ (SEPULCRI, ibid., p. 734). 

% Cf. n. 22. 

29 ‘F'n el Norte de la provincia de Burgos, en el valle de Tobalina, se dice trullar, hablando 
de los peces cuando enturbian el aqua, revolviéndose en el fondo del rio, como cuando frezan 
o desovan.”’ (Référence ci-dessus n. 25.) 

%® Jtal. intruglio, Rend. Ist. lomb. LIII, 1920, pp. 758-762 (cf. J. Jud, Romania, LI, 1925, 
pp. 294-295). 

31 P. 60. 

2 A. GI. It., XII, 1890-1892, p. 134. 
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contaminatrice ait été exercée sur érugliar par le nom de poisson troylus,* qui 
se dit en lomb. trii, trull, troj, troll et dont est dérivé le nom d’une sorte de filet, 
sans doute parce qu’il servait 4 la péche de ce poisson: trolarium, introlarium > 
trojée, troje, trojé, triila.™ 


En conclusion, nous proposons pour les vv. 18-20 de la Canzone d’ Auliver 
Vinterprétation suivante: 


“Tl en va nécessairement de (l’amoureux) comme d’un pécheur 
qui, au lieu d’un poisson, prend un serpent qui peut le frapper (= lui nuire); 
il me semble fou celui qui s’imagine (pouvoir) retirer de la joie d’amour.”’ 


La comparaison des vv. 18-19 est manifestement d’allure proverbiale; il ne 
nous a pas été toutefois possible de lui découvrir d’analogies dans les recueils de 
proverbes médiévaux, latins ou romans. La source semble en étre une parole 
de Jésus-Christ rapportée dans les Evangiles de Matthieu et de Luc; mais il est 
de toute évidence que, replacée dans son développement originaire, l’expression 
du Nouveau Testament a une tout autre valeur que dans notre texte: ’‘H ris 
& dpov GvOpwros, dv airhoe 6 vids abrov dprov, pu) Aiov émidooe aire; f Kal lxOv 
airnoe, pi) dew em doce airg; (Matth., VII, 9-10; cf. Luc, XI, 11 ot dvri tx Pios 
correspond exactement & in leu del pes.) “Quel est parmi vous l’homme qui 
donnera une pierre 4 son fils s’il lui demande du pain? ou, s’il lui demande 
du poisson, lui donnera-t-il un serpent?” Cette parole évangélique aurait donné 
naissance 4 un proverbe allemand.* 

Signalons pour terminer que le tour d’esprit que dénote cette comparaison 
se retrouve ailleurs, dans la Canzone: il est manifeste que |’auteur se complait 
& recourir 4 des images volontairement excessives ou absurdes pour souligner 
certaines de ses affirmations pessimistes; ainsi aux vv. 11-12: 


Tut el servir peri e ’l son fait desconca 

cht serf Amor con quel ch’ in pred[a] capega. 
“Tl perd son service et gate ses affaires, 
“celui qui sert Amour, tout comme celui qui pioche dans la pierre.’’ 


Et de méme au v. 33: 


fes me cuidar c’ om coglis de marg pere. 
‘‘Amour me fit croire qu’on cueille en mars des poires.”” 





33 Nom scientifique: leuciscus aula Bonaparte, devenu dans la plus récente classification: 
leuciscus rutilus; noms vernaculaires frangais: gardon, gardon blanc, able. 

%*H. BOSSHARD, Saggio di un glossario dell’antico lombardo, Firenze, Olschki, 1938, 
Bibl. dell’ Archivum Romanicum, S. II, Vol. 23, pp. 314-315 (avec renvoi aux dictionnaires 
de Monti et de Cherubini). 

3G. STRAFFORELLO, La sapienza del mondo, Torino, Negro, [1883], T. III, p. 228, 
col. 2: ‘“Molti chiedono un pesce e ricevono un serpente. Ted.’’ Il est & peine besoin de soulig- 
ner que ce proverbe est la négation méme de la pensée du Christ. 








RANGE OF PERFORMANCE! OF THE TURINESE VOWEL PHONEMES 
JAMES P. SoOFFIETTI 


0.0 The purpose of this article is (1) to show how the range of performance of 
the Turinese vowel-phonemes a, u, i varies depending on whether they are in 
stressed, unstressed final, or unstressed non-final position and (2) to point out 
the two basic linguistic factors governing their range of performance.” 

0.1 Turinese is the Gallo-Italic dialect spoken in Turin, capital city of the 
Italian region of Piedmont. Its relation to Piedmontese is comparable to that of 
Parisian to literary French. 

0.2 The phonetic transcriptions contained in this article have been taken from 
the AIS (Jaberg & Jud’s Sprach- und Sachatlas Italiens und der Siidschweiz) 
and are supported by the language background of the writer, who is bilingual as 
to Turinese, and of other native informants. In the AIS, Turinese is identified by 
the number 155. For each form there are usually two entries corresponding to 
the pronunciations of two different informants, Subjects 1 and 2. 

1.0 Turinese operates with all of its 8 vowel phonemes in stressed position, 
with a 3-vowel system in unstressed final position, and a 4-vowel system in un- 
stressed non-final position, i.e.: 


7 yu a u ty u 
e ¢ Oo 
é a a a 


The corresponding performances as recorded in the AIS are: 
1.1 Stressed Position: 


a: [tra 1) y: lyyy y'] u: [wu U ur U' 0* o**] 
e: [e*e ede*e €] g: [9* 6 @d* & ao: [090° 9°] 
é: [Ea a] a: [a* aa’} 
1.2 Unstressed Final Position: 
i:[jite*e u:[w* wut o*] 
a: [a* aa] 
1.3 Unstressed Non-final Position: 


i:[ji1e*) y: [yy] u: [wuvo*] 
a: |aa* aéd ¢| 


1.4 The phonemes a, u, 7 are the only ones to operate in all three positions. 
If we examine and compare the above listed performances for each of these 


1A term suggested by Professor Roman Jakobson in preference to ‘Realization.’ In this 
article it is also used as a synonym of ‘allophone’ and ‘variant.’ 

2 See James P. Soffietti, Phonemic Analysis of the Word in Turinese, Columbia University 
PhD. Dissertation submitted in April, 1948, (In process of being printed), for a complete 
analysis by the acoustic approach. 
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phonemes in the three positions, we will notice that their range of performance 
differs depending on the system by which they function. 

2.0 There are two basic linguistic factors that govern the range of performance 
of the Turinese vowel phonemes: (1) the relation of the physical characteristics 
of each phoneme to those of its neighboring phonemes in the system (1.0) within 
which it is operating and (2) its lexical and/or grammatical meaning-distinguish- 
ing role. 

2.1 From the point of view of physical relation, one will not find it difficult 
to accept the distribution of the stressed-position performances in 1.1 especially 
after knowing that length is not a relevant feature used to distinguish word 
meanings in Turinese and that [é] and [a] are positional variants of the phoneme 
é3 

From the point of view of their meaning-distinguishing role, the above dis- 
tribution is also valid since the performances assigned to each phoneme could 
freely be interchanged within a word without altering or destroying the meaning 
or prompting a correction of pronunciation on the part of an informant. 

2.2 On the other hand, if we look at the total number of performances in un- 
stressed final position (1.2) regardless of the phonemes to which they have been 
assigned, we will readily see that from the standpoint of their physical charac- 
teristics there is no reason why they could not have been distributed to agree 
with the stressed position performances of the phonemes a, é, u, 1, e, respectively, 
ie., [a* a] [a] [w* wu v oO’ [jit] [e* e e].4 

It is in cases like this that the meaning-distinguishing characteristic of the 
phoneme becomes strikingly evident as a basic factor in the establishment of the 
vowel system, or systems, operative within the sound pattern of a language. 

In the particular case of Turinese, one will find that the [e]-[7] opposition is 
not utilized to distinguish lexical or grammatical meanings in unstressed final 
position as is done, e.g., in Italian with respect to lexical meanings and gender 
in the plural (case-casi ‘houses, cases’; ragazze-ragazzi ‘girls, boys’; buone-buoni 
‘good’). This can be verified by analysing and comparing the following AIS 
phonetic transcriptions: 'majre*, 'majri, 'majre ‘lean’ 185-112;5 'prajv1 'prajve’, 
‘priest’ 796-12; a la ven'dymje, a la ven'dymit ‘he has sold them to me’ 834-12; 
‘'demne, ‘den,ne* ‘give me some, give us some’ 1345-12; ma'la-v1, ma'la‘vi ‘sick’ 
701-12; ‘done, 'done* ‘women’ 48-11; al ‘pare, la 'ma-re* ‘the father, the mother’ 
5-1, 8-1; ,tit 'la-ve, ,tit 'la-vi ‘you wash yourself’ 1683-12; v 'la-ve, w ‘la-ve* ‘you 
wash yourselves’ 1683-12; ,tit'perde, vuy 1 'perde* ‘you are losing (sing.), you 
are losing (plur)’ 1688-11. In all of the above cases, the performances [e* e ¢] 


The symbol [é] has been used instead of the AIS [a] since it is acoustically closer to 
the English [a]. Its position in the 8-vowel pattern (1.0) represents its acoustic relation as 
a phoneme to the remaining phonemes and not the actual point of articulation. See Soffietti, 
op. cit. 

‘The performances [w, y] are positional variants of u and 7 respectively. See Soffietti, 
op. cit. 

’ The number before the hyphen, 185, indicates the AIS map number; the ciphers in the 
number following the hyphen, 112, mean that the preceding transcriptions are the pronunci- 
ations of Subjects 1, 1, and 2 respectively. 
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could be replaced with [7] without any misunderstanding or feeling of incorrect 
or ‘foreign accent’ being experienced by the informant. 

2.3 Among the phonemes that operate by the 4-vowel system of the un- 
stressed non-final position, a has the widest range of performance. 

As in the unstressed final position, here too, from the point of view of their 
physical characteristics, the performances listed above (1.3) coujd just as well 
have been distributed to correspond with the performances of the phonemes a 
é, e, u, 1, when in stressed position. But again, from the standpoint of their 
meaning-distinguishing characteristic, there is no ground for not considering 
the performances [a a* a é 4 e] as of the same phoneme since none of them are 
opposed to each other to distinguish meanings in unstressed non-final position, 
and any of them could substitute the other without destroying the meaning or 
the balance of the system. This can be seen by examining the following examples: 
tra'mu'lu, tramu'le*:, tramu'le, tre'mulu ‘I tremble, to tremble, to tremble, I 
tremble’ 386-1122; éer'kejse, éar'ka ‘...should look for, looked for’ 1634-1, 
1635-1; le zey'zi-ve, na zay'zi-va ‘the gums, a gum’ 110-11; per'nis, par'ni's 
‘partridge’ 510-1; an'k¢j, ,n'ké-j ‘undes, 'undas ‘eleven’ 289-12; 'pejver, ‘pejvar 
‘pepper’ 'stémber, 'stembar ‘September’ 324-1; 1 é'spi, 1 a'spi, la 'spi ‘the head 
of wheat’ 1459-122. 

2.4 The existence of wide ranges of performance for certain phonemes does 
not necessarily mean that each individual speaker of a linguistic community 
will make full use of them in exactly the same manner. Each individual speaker 
usually has characteristic patterns of performance of his own which will vary 
according to whether his speech is careful or careless, excited or calm, etc. How- 
ever, at least in Turinese, the underlying vowel-phoneme pattern remains in- 
variably the same for the entire linguistic community. 

3.0 In conclusion, we have seen how the range of performance of the Turinese 
vowel phonemes varies depending on their position in the word and that it is 
governed not only by their relevant physical characteristics (i.e. Form, Signifier) 
but also by their meaning-distinguishing aspect (i.e. Meaning, Signified). 

We have also shown that in the case of several possible systems for a position, 
it is on the basis of the Signified that the basic one is determined. In other words, 
the established sound system should be balanced with respect both to signifier 
and signified of the linguistic symbols that constitute it. This basic requirement 
is gradually being recognized by an increasing number of phonemicists. It has 
been a stressed topic in Professor Roman Jakobson’s lectures at Columbia: Uni- 
versity and at the Ecole Libre des Hautes Etudes since the early 1940’s. Ken- 
neth L. Pike in a recent article entitled Grammatical Prerequisites to Phonemic 
Analysis, WORD (December 1947) 155-172, concurs with this view by impli- 
cation. 

3.1 Corroboration of this theory also exists from the standpoint of diachron- 
ical linguistics. How else could we explain, e.g., the wavering and confusion that 
existed in Early Italian between the spellings with final -e and -i except by assum- 
ing that in the spoken language of that time [e] and [¢] were optional perform- 
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ances of the same phoneme or morpheme, and that only later they were opposed 
to each other to distinguish gender in the plural? 

A phonemic explanation of the so-called ‘confusion of endings’ of the Vulgar 
Latin period would be that the sounds in final unstressed position spelled -i 
-e, -ae in the documents that have come down to us, represented optional vari- 
ants of a singie phoneme or morpheme. The same is true of -u, -o.* 


Syracuse University 


® See Soffietti, op. cit. Chapter III for additional hypotheses concerning phonological 
phenomena of historical nature. 
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THE SO-CALLED HISTORICAL PRESENT IN EARLY GREEK 
Kurt von Fritz 


Most modern grammarians agree that the so-called historical present is used 
in ‘vivid narrative’ in order to produce a ‘dramatic effect’ and to emphasize 
‘the rapid progress of the action’.' It is generally assumed that the historical 
present produces this effect because it ignores and annuls the time which has 
elapsed between the events narrated and their reproduction in the mind of the 
listener or reader so that the latter, in his imagination, participates in these 
events as if he were an eye-witness. 

Both parts of this explanation are undoubtedly correct if applied to the way in 
which the historical present is very often used in Latin literature and in most 
modern European literatures as well as in oral everyday practice. This usage may 
perhaps be illustrated by an example from Latin. In Catullus’s famous poem on 
Attis the less excited passages are always given in the historical perfect: 5 
DEVOLSIT ilei acuto sili pondera silice; 8: Niveis citata ceprr manibus leve typa- 
num; 11: Canere haec suis APORTA EST tremebunda comitibus, and then again: 42: 
Ibi somnus excitam Attim fugiens citus anit; 43: Trepidante eum RECEPIT dea 
Pasithea sinu; 47: Animo aestuante rusum reditum ad vada TeTuLIT; 49: Patriam 
ALLOCUTA maesta EST ita voce miseriter. But in the two most excited scenes of 
the poem, the ecstatic dance in which Attis leads the chorus of the Galli to the 
sanctuary of Cybele, and the concluding section where Cybele lets loose her lion 
and orders him to bring Attis back into her service, the historical perfect, which 
is generally supposed to correspond to the Greek aorist, is replaced by the 
historical present: 28ff: Thiasus repente linguis trepidantibus utuLaT. Leve 
tympanum REMUGIT, cava cymbala RECREPANT, Viridem citus aprt Idam prope- 
rante pede chorus. Furibunda simul anhelans vaga vapIT, animam agens, etc.; 
and then again: 77: Laevumque pecoris hostem stimulans ita LoquiTuR; 84-86: 
Art haec minaz Cybele RELIGATQUE iuga manu. Ferus tpse sese adhortans rapidum 
INCITAT animo, VADIT FREMIT REFRINGIT virgulta pede vago; 89: Facit impetum: 
illa demens FuaItT in nemora fera. Only in its last sentence, which tells of the 
future fate of Attis, the narrative falls back into the historical perfect ; bi semper 
omne vitae spatium famula FuIT. 

In this example all the elements mentioned above are very clearly visible; the 
dramatic effect, the rapidity of action, and the function of the present tense to 
make the events narrated, so to speak, contemporaneous with the reader or 
listener. The rapidity of action is furthermore especially emphasized by the 
fact that in that part of the narrative in which the historical present is used the 


1 Cf. for instance, F. Sommer, Vergleichende Syntax der Schulsprachen, Leipzig, 1921, pp. 
60/61, who first says ‘Ohne weiteres klar ist das praesens historicum’ and then speaks of ‘die 
aufgeregte Form’ of this present, which must be used only in ‘dramatisch-gespannter Dar- 
stellung.’ I quote here intentionally a more popular book, destined to be used in schools, 
but written by ascholar of high rank well versed in syntactical problems, especially of the 
classical languages. 
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verbs follow one another much more quickly than in that part which is told in 
the historical perfect. It is also worth mentioning that if the poem were written 
in Greek all the present tenses in the passages quoted would be aorists, while the 
fuit at the end undoubtedly in Greek would be jp. 

Even in Latin, however, not all the passages in which the so-called historical 
present is used fit the traditional description so well. Before discussing these 
cases it is perhaps convenient to eliminate certain usages that are sometimes 
classified as historical presents but do not really belong under this head. This is, 
above all, the use of the present tense when either a past action or event itself 
or its consequence continues in the present. An example of the first kind is: iam 
pridem cupio Alexandream visere, an example of the second type: Eripitur nobis 
iam pridem cara puella. Obviously these are not historical presents in the proper 
sense since they are not part of a narrative. Also the reason for which the present 
tense is used in these cases is totally different from the reason for the use of the 
historical present proper. 

Very often in Latin prose, however, one finds a use of the historical present in 
the proper sense which is very similar to the usage discussed in connection with 
the Catullus poem and by many scholars is in fact considered as absolutely 
identical with that usage, and which nevertheless shows some interesting dif- 
ferences. The following sentence from Caesar’s Bellum Civile,? for instance, has 
become almost a stock example of the historical present: Tota Italia delectiis 
habentur, arma imperantur, pecuniae a municipiis exiguntur, e fanis tolluntur, 
omnia divina humanaque iura permiscentur. In fact the similarity with the usage 
in the Catullus poem in this case appears all the more striking because we have 
here the same rapid sequence of verbs as in trepidantibus ululat, leve tympanum 
remugit, cava cymbala recrepant, viridem citus adit, etc. and in vadit fremit re- 
fringit. Nevertheless there are some rather important differences. In the first 
place the verbs of the sentence from Caesar’s Bellum Civile, if translated into 
Greek, would not, like those of the Catullus passages, become aorists, but would 
appear as imperfects, as a comparison with, for instance, Thucyd. III, 82 clearly 
shows. What is perhaps more important, while in the poem of Catullus the frame- 
work of the narrative uses the historical perfect throughout and the use of the 
historical present is restricted to the most excited parts of the story, this is rather 
different in Caesar’s Bellum Civile. In fact it is quite misleading to quote the 
sentence mentioned above as a typical example of Caesar’s use of the historical 
present, as sO many modern grammarians have done. For if one disregards the 
subordinate sentences and the discriptions of general conditions which, in the 
majority of the cases, are naturally given in the imperfect, by far the greater part 
of the straight narrative uses the historical present; and though Caesar’s military 
style favors short sentences and also the use of the verb as against the use of 
the noun or the adjective, the verbs in his narrative, even where the story is 
told in the historical present, do not always follow one another so closely as they 
do in the most excited passages of Catullus’s poem or in the sentence: delectiis 
habentur, arma imperantur, pecuniae a municipiis exiguntur, e fanis tolluntur, etc. 


2 Caesar, Bellum Civile, I, 6, 8. 
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A good example to illustrate the use of the historical present and the historical 
perfect in Caesar’s Bellum Civile can perhaps be found in Chapter I, 41: Ho 
biduo Caesar cum equitibus DCCCC, quos sili praesidio reliquerat, in castra 
pervenit. Pons qui fuerat tempestate interruptus paene erat refectus: hunc noctu 
perfict tussit. Ipse cognita locorum natura ponti castrisque praesidio sex cohortes 
relinquit atque omnia impedimenta et postero die omnibus copiis triplici instructa 
acie ad Ilerdam proficiscitur et sub castris Afrani constitit et ibi paulisper sub armis 
moratus facit aequo loco pugnandi potestatem. Potestate facta Afranius copias 
educit et in medio colle sub castris constituit. Caesar, ubi cognovit per Afranium 
stare quominus proelio dimicaretur, ab infimis radicibus montis intermissis circiter 
passibus CCCC castra facere constituit et ne in opere faciendo milites repentino 
hostium incursu exterrerentur, vallo muniri vetuit, quod eminere et procul videre 
necesse erat, sed a fronte contra hostem pedum XV fossam fieri iussit .... Sic omne 
opus prius est perfectum quam intellegeretur ab Afranio castra muniri. Sub ves- 
perum Caesar intra fossam legiones reducit atque ibi sub armis proxima nocte 
quiescit. 

At first sight it may seem as if in this chapter the historical present and the 
historical perfect were used quite indiscriminately. But on closer inspection one 
sees clearly that that the main steps of the action are always given in the historical 
present while those actions that are subordinate to and preparatory of the main 
actions are narrated in the historical perfect. This means above all that the 
quantitative relation in the use of the two tenses in the historical narrative has 
been reversed as compared with the poem of Catullus. At the same time the 
function of the historical present seems to have remained essentially the same, 
though its effect has undoubtedly been weakened by the extension of its use. 
The main narrative, in other words, proceeds at a brisk pace, and the impression 
of briskness is increased by the use of the historical present. But there is nothing 
of the breathless excitement of the corresponding passages in the poem of Catullus. 
It is also noteworthy that within the main narrative not only the actions and 
events, which normally would be told in the aorist in Greek and in the historical 
perfect in Latin, but, if they are closely connected with the main action, even 
the descriptions of general conditions, in which normally the inperfect would be 
used, are given in the historical present. 

On the basis of the evidence presented by the Catullus poem and Caesar’s 
Bellum Civile and starting from the customary definition of the function of the 
historical present given at the beginning of this article, one would naturally come 
to the conclusion that the use made of the historical present in Caesar’s work is 
an extension of an earlier and more restricted use, exemplified by the poem of 
Catullus, an extension which, as pointed out above, meant at the same time a 
weakening of its effect. It is not the purpose of the present paper to discuss the 
question of whether this explanation, if applied to Latin, is correct, though this 
problem is perhaps also worthy of consideration. But an analysis of the use of 
the so-called historical present in early Greek will show that an entirely different 
development is possible, and it is this problem that we wish to discuss. 

Before entering upon an analysis of the occurrences of the so-called historical 
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present in early Greek literature it may, however, be useful to draw attention to 
the fact that there is one case in which probably all languages that have a genuine 
present tense inevitably will use the present in recounting actions or events 
though it is doubtful whether this present can be calied a historical present. This 
is the case when we recount the contents of a book containing the narrative of 
past events. In this case, if we wish to recount those events not as actual events 
but as contents of the book we inevitably translate into the present all the past 
tenses used in the book. The reason for our doing so is obvious. While in the book 
the events are told as events of the past and, within each section at least, in their 
chronological sequence, they become, as parts of the book, contemporaneous and, 
since the book is still there, all present. The present tense, then, used in this case 
still makes the events narrated contemporaneous with the listener but only as 
events in the book, and this present certainly does not produce the effects ascribed 
to the historical present. Yet, though this present tense is obviously not a his- 
torical present in the proper sense at all the facts just analyzed can perhaps serve 
to illustrate a peculiarity of the grammatical present tense in its relation to the 
present as an element of time which will help us to understand the development 
of the so-called historical present in early Greek. 

The present in the strictest sense is the most fleeting of the elements of time. 
As we concentrate our mind on it it seems to become narrower and narrower 
until it disappears completely. As we try to grasp it it has already gone. It can 
not truly be grasped by language either. We can grasp it only in those objects 
which last from the past through the present into the future and in this way seem, 
at least to some degree, in some respect, and for some time, to resist the flow of 
time. It is only the extreme and metaphysical expression of this paradoxical 
relation between the absolutely fleeting and the lasting when it has been said 
that the timeless or eternal is the only truly present. 

It is not necessary to go deeper into the philosophy of time. What has been, 
said is quite sufficient to show that the historical present of the Catullus poem, a 
historical present which, so to speak, gallops along with the real or imaginary 
events of the past, trying to revive them moment for moment in the mind of the 
listener or reader, is a very artificial product and must be rather remote from the 
original function of the present tense in so far as one can speak of an original 
present tense, considering the fact that the tenses everywhere seem to have been 
developed from ‘Actionsarten’ or aspects. These observations are also in agree- 
ment with the fact that in earliest Greek literature the historical present does 
not occur at all and that when, from Pherekydes of Syros onward, the present 
tense begins to be used for what appear to be everts of the past, the instances in 
which this use of the present tense is found, still for a long period of time have 
no similarity with the use of the historical present in the poem of Catullus. 

The fact that the use of the so-called historical present in earlier Greek litera- 
ture does not agree with the customary definition or explanation of this linguistic 
phenomenon has, of course, not escaped the notice of the most outstanding 
modern linguists who have concerned themselves with Greek syntax. It is however 
indicative of the difficulty of the problem that the two greatest scholars who have 
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given special attention to the question arrived at seemingly opposite results. 
J. M. Stahl,’ always a very careful observer of syntactical phenomena, tries to 
solve the probem by applying to these early Greek historical presents part of the 
definition given at the beginning of this article and omitting the rest of it. In 
his opinion the historical present in Greek transplants the past action into the 
present and so ‘brings it nearer to the imagination and the attention’ of the 
listener or reader. ‘Only single events that are not of subordinate importance’ 
are told in the historical present and ‘it is not their duration or continuity which 
is stressed by the use of the historical present, but their strong effect.’ It is easy 
to see that this description retains two elements of the customary definition, the 
claim that the historical present makes the past event present and the emphasis 
on a strong, even if, in this formulation, not a dramatic, effect. On the other 
hand, it omits the claim that the historical present emphasizes the rapid progress 
of action; and this for very good reasons. For nothing, as will be shown later, 
could be farther from most of the instances in which the so-called historical 
present is used in early or classical Greek. But Stahl, in his definition, omits not 
only what is the most striking characteristic of the use of the historical present 
in the poem of Catullus. He also eliminates expressly one of the uses of the his- 
torical present which we have found in Caesar’s Bellum Civile. ‘Allgemeine 
Vorgiinge”, he says, “cannot be expressed in that tense.” Yet ‘omnia divina 
humanaque tura permiscentur’ in the context in which it is found is certainly ‘ein 
allgemeiner Vorgang’ and not a single event. But in regard to early and classical 
Greek Stahl’s observation in this respect is absolutely correct. 

Jacob Wackernagel also starts from the traditional definition.‘ “Generally 
speaking,”’ he says, “the impression prevails that this (i.e. a story told in the 
historical present) is a particularly vivid kind of narrative in which the event is 
told as if it were present. With dramatic vivacity the events are placed before 
the listener so that he, so to speak, becomes a direct witness of what has hap- 
pened in the past.”” Wackernagel agrees that this use of the historical present 
can be found in many indogermanic languages and gives some examples from 
German. Then, however, he goes on to point out that not all the ‘historical 
presents’ that are found, especially in Greek but also, to some extent, in Latin 
literature, can be interpreted in this way. The opening sentence, for instance, of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis: Aapeiov xal Ilapucaridos yiyvovrat aides 500 can hardly be 
considered as part of a particularly vivid dramatic narrative, especially since the 
next sentence continues with the aorist and imperfect. The sentence, according 
to Wackernagel, merely represents the statement of an important fact the knowl- 
edge of which is important for an understanding of the succeeding events. 
Wackernagel believes that we have here the same use of the historical present 
as in some ancient chronicles, as for instance the famous inscription of Paros 
which was set up in 263 B.C. This inscription lists the most important events 


3 J. M. Stahl, Kritisch-historische Syntax des griechischen Verbums der klassischen Zeit, 
Heidelberg, 1907, pp. 90 ff. 

‘Jacob Wackernagel, Vorlesungen tiber Syntax mit besonderer Berticksichtigung von 
Griechisch, Latein und Deutsch, Basel, 1920, Vol. I, pp. 162 ff. 
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of the past, always indicating the number of years that passed between the event 
and the date on which the inscription was set up. The tense used is almost always 
the aorist. Only in a very few cases the death of a king and the accession of his 
successor are recorded in the present tense. In this case also it is perfectly clear 
that no dramatic effect can possibly have been intended. Wackernagel mentions 
that this present has sometimes been called the tabular present because it ap- 
pears in chronological tabulations. He adds that in such simple and unadorned 
statements of fact (notizartigen Mitteilungen”) the distance between the event 
recorded and the present can remain unexpressed, and that the present used in 
this case is a variety of the ‘timeless present.’ 

It is apparent that Wackernagel’s explanation of the Greek historical present 
as found in Xenophon and the Parian chronicle deviates much farther from the 
traditional definition than the explanation given by Stahl. Stahl admits that 
the traditional definition does not fully apply to most of the historical presents 
of early and classical Greek. He therefore omits some of the determinants in this 
definition. But the most essential quality even of the Greek historical present in 
his opinion is still that it is a present. However, it is hardly possible to interpret 
the present in Xenophon’s Anabasis or in the Parian chronicle as a true present. 
According to Wackernagel, on the contrary, the presents in Xenophon and the 
Parian chronicle are not true present tenses at all, but ‘timeless’ or rather indif- 
ferent to the position of an event in time. It is also clear that if one accepts the 
explanation given by Wackernagel the cleavage between the historical present 
of Catullus, which is certainly a present, and the so-called historical present of 
Xenophon and the chronicles is much greater than if one accepts Stahl’s inter- 
pretation. 

There are, however, a great many additional difficulties. The use of the present 
tense in the Parian chronicle is restricted to the deaths and accessions of kings. 
These are events which are obviously not so important in themselves as because 
they mark the beginning of a new era. The event recorded in the first sentence 
of Xenophon’s Anabasis is obviously of the same nature. But Xenophon makes a 
much more extensive use of the present tense in the narrative that follows, a 
fact that Wackernagel does not mention; and the question must be asked whether 
all these instances are covered by Wackernagel’s explanation. Above all, how- 
ever, there is a theoretical difficulty. It is generally assumed that the present in 
early Greek has two functions, as a tense and as an Aktionsart, or aspect. Ob- 
viously, then, if the present of the Parian chronicie is a variety of the ‘timeless 
present,’ as Wackernagel says, it has not its proper function as a tense. But does it 
have its proper function as an Aktionsart? In order to answer this question it is 
necessary to clarify the meaning of timelessness in this connection. If this means 
indifference to the question of whether an event belongs to the past, present, or 
future, this indifference, it is generally assumed, originally was a property of all 
Aktionsarten, before they became tenses. If, on the other hand, timelessness 
means unlimited or indefinite duration in time then the death of a person, which 
is a punctual event, certainly does not belong in this category. Perhaps Wacker- 
nagel’s explanation is nevertheless essentially correct but the question is in need 
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of further clarification. Apart from this it will be shown that there are many 
instances in comparatively early Greek literature in which the ‘historical present’ 
is used in a way and with an effect quite different from the use of this tense in 
either Xenophon or the Parian chronicle. 

The discussion so far shows clearly that the problem of the historical present 
in Greek cannot be solved without considering at the same time the nature of 
the aorist, which, in most cases, it seems to replace. It is a well-known fact that 
in the Homeric poems no historical present can be found. It does however occur 
in the earliest piece of Greek literary prose that we have. Is this because the 
nature of the epic does not admit the use of the historical present or because the 
historical present was developed only after Homer? In either case what are the 
deeper reasons? 

Formally, as everybody knows, the Greek language has two types of aorist, 
the o-aorist and the so-called second aorist, which in reality, of course, is the 
original or first aorist. Wackernagel says® that originally these two types were 
probably not synonymous but that even in earliest Greek it is no longer possible 
to find any difference in their meaning. Now it is true that at a rather early time 
the difference became obliterated and that even in earliest Greek literature there 
is a certain amount of overlapping. But it would seem that, if one considers the 
enormous majority of cases, even down to the fifth century, the difference is 
still quite visible. The overwhelming majority of original aorists designate punc- 
tual events: rvxeiv to get, \axeiv to get as a share, ebpeiv to find, pvyeiv to escape, to 
get away, wbécba to learn of something, wale to learn (but by experience, very 
often w46e, like a child that learns that fire is hot by burning its fingers), in con- 
trast to the derivative yavOavew, which means either the laborious process of 
learning or ‘to understand,’ which is a lasting condition, Oye to touch (for a 
moment) in contrast to arrecfa to be in touch with something, to be attached to. 
This latter example is especially instructive because as early as the fourth 
century arrecOa: together with its derivative aorist a~ac@a: had taken over the 
function of Ovyeiv; and yey with its derivative iterative @vyyavew became ob- 
solete. But Democritus still makes the distinction. 

In contrast the o-aorists in very early Greek almost never designate a punctual 
event, pure and simple, that is an event that, so to speak, begins and ends at the 
same moment, as is the case with all the examples advanced above. They either 
designate the beginning of an event, in which case the beginning of the event is 
of course punctual but the event itself continues, or they designate an event 
which may last for a considerable time but only once and with a definite limit 
in time. An example of the first kind is voojca: to fall ill, an example of the second 
kind is ypdpa: rio roy to write a letter in contrast to ypagew to write, i.e. to be in 
the process of writing. 

This distinction seems rather important since most grammarians claim that 
there are in Greek present stems with a punctual meaning. But all the examples 
that they adduce belong to the second group not to the first one. ’Opriva: to set 
in motion, for instance, is inchoative, while iéva: to go to a place and arrive there, 


5 Op. cit., p. 171. 
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and véeoa: to return designate an action and its punctual end, or perhaps some- 
times its punctual end only, but not, like the examples adduced above for the 
original aorist, a punctual action pure and simple. It is not without significance 
that there are present stems expressing the same aspects or Aktionsarten which, 
in the developed Greek language are ordinarily the domain of the c-aorists, but 
that there do not seem to be any present-stems expressing the purely punctual 
aspect which is characteristic of most of the original or so-called second aorists. 

The space allotted to this paper does not permit entering upon a detailed 
discussion of the various sub-species and nuances of Aktionsarten that can be 
expressed by present-stems, since this is a most complicated problem. It must, 
therefore, suffice to say that, apart from the stems just mentioned, which are 
not very numerous, the present-stems in Greek have, roughly speaking, usually 
one of two aspects, the iterative, in which case they express a repeated action or 
happening, and the cursive,* in which they express an action or a condition of 
either unlimited or indefinite extension in time and hence without any reflection 
upon its beginning and its end. By far the most numerous group and also by far 
the most important for the present problem is the last one. 

So far, then, the present and the aorist have been considered exclusively in 
relation to the Aktionsarten which they can express. The result has been that 
either of them can actually express different aspects. The aorist can be either 
purely punctual (as is the case with most of the original aorists) or punctually 
inchoative or punctually terminative (as is the case with most of the c-aorists), 
while the present is usually either iterative or cursive but can also be (punctually 
or non-punctually) inchoative or terminative, so that there is a certain over- 
lapping in this respect. 

All the various Aktionsarten are, in a way, time qualities of the action or event 
designated by the verb. But they are in themselves, and it is generally assumed 
that, even in early Indo-European, they were, originally, entirely indifferent to 
the position on the time-coordinate of the event designated. In other words, 
they did not indicate whether the event takes place in the past, the present, or 
the future; and if this has to be indicated it must be done by ine addition of an 
adverb of time or by some other device. It seems that the first beginnings of the 
tendency to indicate the position of the action on the time-coordinate by the 
verb form go back to a time before the Greek language became separated from 
other Indo-European languages, but the Homeric language shows clearly that 
the full development of the tenses as tenses took place after this separation. It 
is then necessary to determine what happened to the aorist and the present when 
the verb ceased to be indifferent to the position on the time coordinate of the 
events designated, that is when the aorist and the present ceased to be mere as- 
pects and became tenses. 

It has often been observed that the tense character of the so-called tenses, es- 


6 T have adopted this term, which is used by Delbriick in his Vergleichende Syntax der 
indogermanischen Sprachen, in order to avoid the special connotations which have attached 
themselves in one way or another to most of the other terms that have been used to desig- 
nate the same Aktionsart. 
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pecially in Greek, comes out to its full extent only in the indicative. This is es- 
pecially clear in the case of the aorist, which, in the indicative, has become a 
tense of the past, while in all other modes, including the infinitive, it is by no 
means necessarily a tense of the past and, in the imperative, naturally cannot 
possibly express the past tense. The reason for this phenomenon is quite clear, 
considering the function of the aorist as an Aktionsart. For the punctual aorist 
this reason was implicitly indicated by the famous paradox of Diodoros Kronos, 
when he pointed out that we can never truthfully say ‘the ball touches the ceil- 
ing’ but only ‘the ball touched the ceiling’; for, while we say it, the ball does not 
touch the ceiling any longer. It is, however, also noteworthy in regard to the 
development of the Greek language, that by his time the Greek language per- 
mitted him to say ‘the ball touches (aér7eraz) the ceiling’, though he believed that 
such a statement could not truthfully be made, while 150 or 200 years before his 
time it would actually have been impossible to make such a statement in Greek. 
For, as pointed out above, aémrrera: in early Greek would have meant ‘the ball 
remains in touch with the ceiling’ and @yyave. meant ‘it touches the ceiling 
repeatedly.’ In other words, the event of momentary touching could have been 
expressed only by the aorist @vyetv and therefore, when the aorist, in the indica- 
tive, had become a tense of the past, only in the past tense. 

This shows that at the time when the tenses as tenses were still young and the 
difference between the different Aktionsarten had not yet been blurred (as was 
already the case to some extent at the time of Diodoros) the relation of the 
Aktionsart to the position on the time coordinate of the event designated was 
very accurately observed. This is also illustrated by the fact that those present 
stems, which designate a terminative action, as for instance elu: and véopa:, at 
about the same time, though formally still presents, acquire the meaning of a 
future: I shall go (to a place and arrive) and IJ shall return (i.e. be back). For if 
one fixes the attention on the beginning or the end of an action, both of which are 
punctual, the argument of Diodoros naturally applies just as well to these punc- 
tual beginnings or endings as to punctual events pure and simple, i.e. one cannot 
speak of them strictly in the present, but only in the past or the future. There 
remains, of course, the question of why the aorist, in the indicative, seems to have 
remained tied to the past, while the present stems, so to speak, escaped into the 
future. But this question is outside the scope of the present inquiry. 

From what has been said it is clear why the other modes and the infinitive 
did not follow the indicative of the aorist in becoming tenses of the past. A wish 
generally refers to the future, but it can also refer to the present and to the past, 
and since it does not designate the actuality of an event the difficulty expressed 
by the paradox of Diodoros does not arise: there is at least no logical difficulty 
involved in the wish that a punctual event may take place at the moment when 
I utter the wish. The imperative necessarily always refers to the future: hence 
Ovyé touch (the ball), ypayov write (the letter and finish it), but ypage go on writing. 
The infinitive, finally, since it designates the action in the abstract and not as 
an actuality, remains altogether free from the tense character assumed by the 
indicative. 
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The situation in regard to the iterative or cursive ‘present,’ which in the pre- 
tense period is, of course, not yet a present, is different. Since a cursive or itera- 
tive action or event can extend from the past through the present to the future it 
can also be expressed in the present tense. But it can also be desired to express 
the fact that such an event had taken place in the past, without implying that it 
continues in the present. Hence, when the verb was made to express the tense, 
the cursive and the iterative aspect had to be split into two tenses, the present 
and the imperfect. But this split, in Greek, remained confined to the indicative, 
the mode of actuality, and did not extend to the other modes or to the infinitive. 

All this confirms most emphatically what was pointed out before, namely that 
the tenses, when they became tenses, in the beginning retained their character 
of Aktionsarten to the fullest extent and that, for some time at least, the relation 
between Aktionsarten and tenses in the narrower sense was observed with an 
amazing accuracy. This makes it possible to answer the question asked above 
concerning the reason of the absence of the historical present in the Homeric 
epic. Obviously those modern scholars are wrong who contend that this was 
merely a matter of style.’ In regard to later times when the Homeric epic had 
become the model of all Greek epic poetry this may be true, though the Roman 
imitator of Homer, Virgil, for instance, uses the historical present quite freely. 
But for the time of Homer there can be no doubt that it was the Greek language 
of that early period that did not permit an event of the past and of definite ex- 
tension in time to be expressed by the so-called present tense. The problem there- 
fore is not what reasons may have induced the author or authors of the Homeric 
poems to refrain from the use of the historical present but how it was possible 
that nevertheless not so very much later something resembling the historical 
present as found in other languages could develop in Greek. 

The earliest occurrence of the present tense in reference to what may be con- 
sidered events of the past is found in the fragments of the so-called Theology of 
Pherecydes of Syros. But since this is a rather special case and the fragments are 
short and few, it may be permissible to begin with some passages of the work of 
Herodotus in which the present tense is used with striking effect in the midst of 
historical narrative. 

The first example is found in the famous story of Kandaules, Rhodope, and 
Gyges.* The whole story of how Kandaules persuades his friend Gyges to see his 
wife undress so as to see her full beauty, how Gyges comes to the palace and 
hides behind the door of the bedchamber, how the queen enters and begins to un- 
dress, etc. is told in the aorist (and, where necessary in the imperfect), but then, 
when Gyges, after having seen the queen, tries to slip out of the room unnoticed 
there is one sentence in the present tense: xal 4 yuv) éropa uu ééovra. Then the nar- 
rative proceeds in the aorist. The second example occurs in the story of Croesus, 


7 Cf., for instance, F. Sommer, op. cit., p. 61: “Der ruhige Fluss der epischen Erzdhlung 
verrat hier eine... . starke Abneigung gegen die aufgeregte Form des praesens historicum.”’ 
As will be shown later, this explanation errs also inasmuch as the ‘historical present’ in 
Greek, in contrast to Latin, is anything but ‘aufgeregt.’ 

8 Herodotus I, 8 ff., especially I, 10, 2. 
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Atys, and Adrastus.* Again the story of the boar hunt and its origin and after- 
math is given in the aorist and the imperfect. But at the most dramatic moment 
when Atys is attacked by the boar and Adrastus, in order to save him, throws- 
his spear and hits Atys instead of the boar, there is one sentence in the present: 
Oa 57 6 keivos, ob ros 59 6 KabapHels Tov yovov, kadebpevos 5¢ “Adpnoros, axovtif{wy Tov 
by ro wey dpaprave, rvyxdver 5¢ tov K poicov raids. Then the narrative again proceeds 
in the aorist and imperfect. Still another example is the moment when Polycrates 
throws his ring into the sea.” In all these cases the one present tense in the midst 
of all the aorists and imperfects undoubtedly produces a striking dramatic ef- 
fect, and in this respect it agrees with the customary definition of the historical 
present. At least in the second and in the third example furthermore, and in a 
way, even in the first one, the action is punctual so that the present tense seems to 
replace the aorist. Yet what we have here is certainly not the ‘galloping’ his- 
torical present of the poem of Catullus. There is no rapid sequence of events, no 
vivid progress of the action; and the dramatic effect is not produced by a rapid 
sequence of verbs in the present tense, but, quite to the contrary, by placing one 
verb in the present tense in the midst of verbs in the aorist and the imperfect. 

The function, then, of the ‘historical present’ in these cases is obviously quite 
different from its function in the poem of Catullus and in most of the cases in 
which it is used in modern languages. It designates the climactic moment of a 
story, an event that takes the breath away, a moment so striking that time seems 
to stand still. Obviously, then, the present tense in these cases does not make the 
reader hurry along with the events as they follow upon one another in rapid suc- 
cession, but on the contrary makes him pause. At the same time, in arresting the 
reader’s attention and fixing it on the one decisive moment of the action, it 
makes this moment stand out before his eyes in all its details. It is what, when 
it happens on a lower level, the French call ‘tableau.’ If this is realized it becomes 
clear that the reason why the ‘present’ tense in this case is used is rather similar 
to, though not identical with, the reason for the use of the present tense in the 
recounting of the contents of a novel as contents of a novel. The fleeting moment 
is fixed in an image, which, in a way, becomes eternal, because it is made inde- 
pendent from the stream of time. It is true that at the same time it becomes also 
present, but through the paradoxical connection between the timeless and the 
momentary, and it is clear that it is timelessness and not presence that deter- 
mines this use of the historical present. 

As a result, then, it can be stated that Wackernagel’s interpretation of the 
Greek historical present is correct and that the objection raised against it above 
has proved invalid. Nevertheless it was not futile to raise these objections since 
in this way the phenomenon has been further clarified. Above all, it has in this 
way become possible to determine more precisely the stage in the linguistic de- 
velopment with which this use of the ‘historical present’ is connected. In the 
earlier phase of the process in the course of which the tenses were superimposed 
on the aspects or Aktionsarten the simple logical relations between tenses in the 


* Herodotus, I, 43. 
10 Herodotus III, 41, 2. 
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narrower sense and aspects were most carefully observed. In this period there 
was no room for the historical present. Only when this process had been brought 
to its conclusion, but before the aspect character of the ‘tenses’ in the wider 
sense had been in any way obscured, the more paradoxical relation of the aspect 
of timelessness to the momentary present was discovered and used to produce 
striking effects in a historical narrative. It is hardly a mere coincidence that the 
first, and at the same time the stylistically most effective, examples of the use of 
this linguistic device are found at the time when the problems of the momentary 
present and of timelessness were most thoroughly discussed by the Eleatic 
successors of Parmenides. It is no coincidence either that the galloping historical 
present of Catullus does not appear in the Greek language for a considerable time 
after the age of Herodotus or Zenon of Elea. For this stylistic device presupposes 
that the ‘present’ has become above all a present and that it aspect character is 
almost completely forgotten. 

It remains then to discuss briefly that other kind of ‘historical present’ that 
appears in such a dominant position in Xenophon’s Anabasis, but examples of 
which can also be found in earlier Greek writers and which seems similar to the 
use of the present in the earliest piece of Greek literary prose that we have, in 
the fragments of the Theology of Pherecydes of Syrus. The most conspicuous 
external difference between the use of the present in the cases just discussed, on 
the one hand, and its use by Xenophon and Pherecydes on the other, lies in the 
fact that in the instances quoted from Herodotus the present tense regularly 
appears in only one sentence surrounded by sentences in which the aorist or im- 
perfect is employed, while in the cases which we shall have to discuss now a large 
part, sometimes in fact the main part, of the narrative is given in the present 
tense. In this respect, then, this use of the historical present may appear to 
come nearer to what has been found in the poem of Catullus. Yet one glance at 
the evidence shows that in its essential nature this historical present is just as 
far from the galloping historical present of Catullus, which is also predominant 
in modern languages, as the examples previously taken from Herodotus. 

If from the very first chapter of the Anabasis we take the first section which, 
within a comparatively small space, contains a considerable number of finite 
verb forms" we find that, with the exception of the subordinate sentences, all 
verbs, though obviously referring to past events, are given in the present tense. 
Yet there is certainly no rapid sequence of the events and one can hardly say 
that the narrative in this section is vivid, exciting, or dramatic. Or, if someone 
should think that he might discover something dramatic in these sentences this 
will certainly not be the case with the ever repeated formula évreiGey étehaiver 
orabpovs Tpeis Tapacayyas elxoow, which has bored so many schoolboys who began 
their study of Greek by attempting to translate the first book of Xenophon’s 


1 Xenophon, Anabasis I, 1,3/4: éwel 58 éredebrnoe Aapeios xal xaréorn eis tiv Baowdelay ’Apra- 
képtns, Teooayépyns d:aBGddXe tév Kipov rpds tov dbdeAgdw ws ériBovdreboe abr@. 6 5é welPerar xal cvdd- 
apBave. Kipoy ws droxrevav. » 5 whrnp tarnoapevn abrév drowtura waduv emi tiv dpxhv. 538’ as 
annie xuvbuvebcas cai driypacbels, Bovdeberar Sxws unwore Ere Ecras twi TH ddeA—@, GAG, Fv SbyvnraL, 
Baorreboe: Gyr’ eeivou. 
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Anabasis. What is perhaps even more significant, where we find truly dramatic 
events in Xenophon’s Anabasis,” they are almost invariably told exclusively in 
the aorist without any intrusion of the historical present. It appears therefore 
that to this historical present the traditional definition will apply even less than 
to the examples taken from Herodotus, since the dramatic element, which could 
be found there, is here completely lacking. On the other hand, it is in this case 
less easy to discover the reason for the use of the present tense than in the case 
of the sentences taken from Herodotus, which have been discussed before. Only 
on the negative side, can one see at once that the function of this historical pres- 
ent also, in contrast to the historical present in the poem of Catullus and in most 
modern European languages, is certainly not truly aoristic. 

Perhaps, then, a clue to the meaning of this kind of ‘historical present’ can be 
found in the earliest document that we have of it, in the fragments of the Theology 
of Pherekydes of Syros." The first two sentences of this work, which have been 
preserved by Diogenes Laertius," are most interesting but at the same time 
puzzling: Zas ev xal Xpdvos joay del xal Xovin. XOovine 5¢ Svoya eyevero T'n, erercdy 
airn Zas ynv yépas 5501. The statement concerning the existence of Zeus, Chronos, 
and Chthonie is made in the imperfect, though this existence obviously continues 
into the present. That Chthonie was given the name Gé is stated in the aorist, 
which is as it should be; but that this happened when and because Zeus gave her 
the earth as a present is stated in the present tense, though this is also an event 
of the past and, it would seem, a punctual event at that. At the same time it 
would obviously be absurd to contend that in the second part of the sentence 
the present is used in order to make this part of the narrative more dramatic or 
more vivid. It appears almost equally absurd to say that the present in this case 
has the function of making the event narrated contemporaneous with the reader, 
which is traditionally considered the main and original function of the historical 
present. 

Apart from the fragment just quoted there are only two pieces from a papyrus 
which contain part of a narrative: airéx rowiow 7a olxia woAdAG Te kal peyada. 
érei 52 tava éteréhecay wévta xal xphuata Kal Oeparovtas xal Oepamwaivas xai ré&Ada 
boca det wavra, émei 52) wav7a étoipa yiyverat, Tov yapov mouvow. Kamed) TpiTn huepN 


12 Cf., for instance, Anabasis, II, 5,31-34: ’Ewel 5& foav éxi Oipas trais Trscagépvous, of pe 
orparnyo wapexd\fOncay elaw, Ipdtevos Bowwsrios, Mévwy Gerrards, *Ayias ’Apxas, KXéapxos Adxwy, 
Zwxparns "Axads. ol 5 Aoxayol emi rais Obpas Euevor. ob wodrAdAG@ be borepov xd Tov abrov onpeiov of 
t’évbov EvvedapBdvorto xal ol Hw xarexdrnoav. pera bt raira trav BapBdpwr tives lrrbwy bid Tov rediov 
abvovres Grime vrvyxdvorev ‘’EAAnn Ff SobdAw F EhevOep~ wavras Exravov. ol 5 “"EXAnves rhy re irraciav 
Watpatov & rot orpatroriiou dp&yres xal 3 Ti érolovy hugeyvoour, rpiv Nixapxos ’Apxads fixe getrywy 
Terpwuévos els Thy yaorépa xal Ta tvrepa & rais xepalv Exwr, kal elwe wavra Ta yeyernuéva. & Tobrou 
5) of “'EAAnves Weov éxl ra Sarda wévtes EKrerdrnyuevar Kai vopifovres abrixa ftewv abrods éwi 7d 
orparémedov. 

18 Published most conveniently in H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, Vol. II, 
no. 71, B 1/2. 

4 Diog. Laert. I, 11, 119. 

18 Grenfell-Hunt, Greek Papyr. Ser. II, no. 11 p. 23. 
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vylyverat Tan yoyo, ToTe Zas wouet papos peya te kai xaddv xal & abrar worxidrAe I'v 
kal ‘Qynvovy xai 7a ’Qynvod dopara . . . and: BovAdpevos yap céo Tos yapous elvar TobTw 
oe Tia. od SE por xaipe Te Kal civich. Tav’Td yaow dvaxadv rrnpia Tpwrov yerécOar. Ex 
tovtrouv de 6 vouos eyevero Kal Oeoior kal avOpwrorow. 7} 5é ww dpeiBerar detauevn ed 7d 
gapos.... The distribution of the tenses appears similar to that in the first frag- 
ment. But it becomes clearer that, generally speaking, it is the main events that 
are told in the present. It is especially noteworthy that, contrary to the Latin 
sentence quoted above" eripitur nobis jam pridem cara puella the one sentence 
which relates an event the result or consequence of which continues into the 
present—éx robrov 5¢ 6 vouos éyevero Kal Oeoicr xal dvOpemoow—is not given in the 
present tense but in the aorist. This shows again that the question of the his- 
torical present is not so simple as Sommer believed. But, though the two extant 
fragments of the Theology are not very extensive, they contain everything that 
is necessary for a solution of the problem. 

Especially interesting are the two subordinate sentences which precede the 
sentence rév yauov rouvow. The first, which has the verb in the aorist, tells what 
has been done before the yayos and that these preparations have been completed; 
the second, which uses the present tense, indicates the state of things which has 
been produced in this way and which continues during the yayos, i.e. contem- 
poraneously with it. The aorist then expresses a finished action, which, as shown 
above, is the proper aspect-function of the o-aorist, and at the same time an 
action which, in regard to the main action, lies in the past. The function of the 
aorist in éx robrov dé 6 vouos éyevero is somewhat different. It designates an event 
that lies in the past, not in relation to the following events narrated, but in rela- 
tion to the time of the reader: what is still now a custom originated at the time 
mentioned. This relation is still clearer in regard to the aorist in the first fragment 
XOovine 5¢ dvoua &yevero T'n, éxerd}) airy Zas yay yépas doi: the name of Chthonie 
is now Ge, and she received that name on the occasion narrated. The meaning 
of the imperfect in the first sentence is then also quite clear: Zeus, Chronos, and 
Chthonie exist still at the present. But the important fact is that they also 
existed in the most remote past. The imperfect #cay, then, while, as an aspect, 
expressing indefinite or infinite continuation, emphatically expressed the past 
tense in relation to the present of the reader. 

It is then easy to see what the function of the present tenses is. All the main 
events and actions of the narrative that are not definitely related to conditions 
still prevailing at the time of the reader are given in the present tense. The effect 
is certainly not that they become contemporaneous with the reader, nor is the 
pace of the narrative quickened in this way. Quite to the contrary: the main 
events are, so to speak, removed from the time coordinate on which the reader 
occupies a point at the time of reading, or from the actuality of his time and, as 
the events urffold one after the other like the pictures in a picture book, the pace 
of the narrative is slackened. 

There are other varieties of the ‘historical present’ in early Greek, and the 


16 See supra, p. 187. 
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space allotted does not permit me to discuss all of them. But it is perhaps neces- 
sary to analyze briefly at least one more example, since it has often led to misun- 
derstanding. In Aeschylus’s Persae” Atossa tells a dream in which it appeared 
to her that Xerxes had yoked two women (they symbolize Asia and Europe) 
to his chariot. But while the one is obedient the other is unruly and throws him 
off. In retelling his dream Atossa begins with imperfects (not aorists!) and then 
goes over to the present tense. This has often been taken as an instance of the 
modern ‘historical present,’ i.e. the historical present that we have found in Catul- 
lus. But anyone who reads the passage in its context and with attention will 
realize that an actor who, in the belief that this is a historical present of the 
familiar kind, pronounces the words of the second part in breathless haste will 
spoil the whole scene. What the present tense expresses here is that the dream 
comes back to her as a vision. Thus, it is true, it is present: but at the same time 
it is removed from the actuality of time: the ‘historical present’ used is not the 
fleeting present of Catullus, but the timeless present. 

As always happens in the development of language the original function and 
impact of this linguistic or stylistic device was gradually weakened. Xenophon’s 
present tenses in the Anabasis have no longer the solemn character of the 
present tenses in the narrative of Pherekydes’s Theology, and the single verbs 
given in the present tense but surrounded by aorists which are found in Plato’s 
dialogs have no longer quite the same dramatic effect as those which we have 
found in Herodotus. But in Xenophon’s Anabasis it is still the main events 
that are told in the present tense, unfolding slowly from situation to situation, 
while subordinate and preparatory actions are told in the aorist; and likewise 
quick and exciting actions are told in the aorist, because a strong quickening of 
the pace is irreconcilable with this type of historical present. It is also clear now 
that the two types of Greek historical present that we have discussed, the one 
sentence type, and the main narrative type, though their stylistic effect is quite 
different, nevertheless are closely related to each other. For the one event which, 
in Herodotus, is expressed by the present tense, creates a new situation which 
remains determining for everything that follows. This interrelation is also illus- 
trated by the fact that the ‘historical presents’ in the Parian Chronicle tech- 
nically belong to the Herodotus type since they occur mostly only in one sentence 
surrounded by aorists, but in their effect are more closely related to the usage 
found in Xenophon or Pherekydes. 

The purely present present, however, which has lost its aspect character 
completely, the fleeting present of Catullus and of many modern languages, is 
not found in early Greek, a fact deeply significant for the structure of the two 
ancient languages. In Latin the conversion of the aspects or Aktionsarten into 
tenses was much more complete than in early and classical Greek. If, then, in 
conclusion, we may throw another glance at the use of the ‘histdrical present’ 


17 Aeschylus, Persae, 181 ff. 
18 Cf., for instance, Plato, Symposion 217 C, 7: xpoxadotpa 5) abrév... an example to which 
my attention was drawn by my colleague, E. Kapp. 
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in Caesar it will appear that, on the face of it, Caesar’s usage seems to be much 
more similar to that of Xenophon than to that of Catullus. Yet, at the same time, 
Caesar’s present tenses do not slacken the pace of the narrative but, on the con- 
trary, appear where the pace of the narrative is very brisk, though they are by 
no means restricted to the most exciting events. One may therefore ask whether 
the peculiarity of Caesar’s usage is due to Greek influence on an author to whom 
nevertheless the present tense naturally had the character of the Latin, not of 
the Greek, present. But this problem is outside the scope of the present inquiry. 











NOMINATIVE FOR ACCUSATIVE 
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The Attic m.-f. plural accusatives of the types pole’s ‘cities’, he-de-s ‘sweet’, 
ale-the’s ‘true’, tres ‘three’, beltio-s ‘better’ and late Attic basile-s ‘kings’, are 
regularly explained in standard handbooks! as the nominative form used for 
the accusative. What is the meaning of such an explanation? One interpretation 
might be syntactical, that the uses of the nominative case were extended to 
those formerly included in the accusative. Bechtel? in fact so classifies a similar 
development in some other dialects. This is, of course, impossible, since no other 
nominative forms acquire this use. 

A second possible meaning is that these accusative forms are phonologically 
identical with the corresponding nominatives. This of course is true, but explains 
nothing. 

Most of these writers, however, must have thought they were explaining the 
origin of the unhistorical forms. But here there is a difficulty. The meaning must 
be, not that the first speakers to use these new forms did so by a slip of the tongue, 
uttering a nominative form where an accusative was intended, but rather that, 
once introduced (by whatever cause), they were accepted, and eventually re- 
placed the inherited forms because they resembled the nominative. This explanation 
has always seemed incredible to me. 

Until these forms arose, all m.-f. nouns and adjectives, singular and plural, 
contrasted the nominative with the accusative. Only in neuters, duals, and inde- 
clinables was this contrast suspended, and these in general provide no satisfac- 
tory starting point for the analogy. Some scholars (e.g. Bechtel, Buck, Chan- 
traine) find a starting point in the number three, tre-s, which might follow the 
analogy of the preceding duo and the indeclinables from 5 to 100. Nouns like 
polis, being also i-stems, then followed tre-s, and the other relevant stem-classes 
(except the type of beltio-s) followed polis because of the coincidence of form in 
nom.pl. and various other cases. 

This theory, at first sight plausible, seems to want reconsideration on several 
grounds. First, it does not explain the type of beltio-s. Second, it is curious that 
(a) tre-s in Attic diverges from i-stem nouns in the other cases of the plural, 
where it retains the old 7, but they have e; (b) it has no singular, while they 
(being mostly abstracts) are seldom used in the plural; (c) an accusative form 
tri-s (representing the inherited trins) is attested in Attic (IG? I 838.7), but no 
such form is there found from any i-stem noun; (d) the accusative tettaras ‘four’ 
is unaffected in Attic (at least until much later). Third, Homer provides evi- 
dence that the change occurred first in the u-stems, not the 7-stems. 

Most scholars (Chantraine, Buck, Schwyzer, etc.) also point out another fact 
to which more attention should be paid in this connection: the new acc. in -e-s 
for 7- and u-stems constitutes part of a general extension of a stem in e to all 
cases except the nom. voc. acc. singular. Indo-European had e only in the gen. 


! E.g. Smyth, Buck in part, Schwyzer, Chantraine in part, Hirt, Meisterhans, and others. 
2 Die Griechischen Dialekte (Berlin 1921-23) 1.110 and 2.860, 886. 
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and loc. sing. and the nom. pl. (perhaps as an alternative in the gen. pl.); Proto- 
Greek probably had it in the gen. and dat. sing., and the nom. and gen. plural 
(tho Gray, BSL 31.39, assumes it only in the dat. sing. and nom. pl.), Proto- 
Attic-Ionic perhaps also in the dative and accusative plural (-eas) of i-stems, 
but in all cases except nom. voc. acc. sing. of u-stems. ; 

Finally, Wackernagel (IF 14.367 ff.) long ago proposed to derive this ending 
in u-stems and 7-stems from *-ens, i.e., stem-vowel e plus the acc. pl. termination 
of vowel-stems. The other types (except beltio-s) would then be explained as 
following the analogy of i- and u- stems. This is, on the whole, much more satis- 
factory than the older explanation, and has been adopted by some later scholars 
(Buck and Chantraine, for example) for i- and u-stems, tho the other theory is 
retained for the old s-stems. But it raises a problem of chronology; does the com- 
plete loss of intervocalic w in Attic and Ionic precede or follow the change of 
final -ns to --s (s with secondary lengthening of preceding vowel)? This latter 
change apparently belongs to the common Attic-Ionic period, since it occurs in 
the same forms and has the same end-product in both branches; nor does there 
appear any trace in Homer of an earlier state of affairs. The word pa-n ‘all’ 
n.s.n. in Homer never appears as a short syllable. This suggests that the vowel 
was already long for Homer in this word (tho normally short in the prefix pan-), 
and since this long vowel is most naturally explained as due to the analogy of 
m. pa's, f. pa-sa, where the length results from loss of n, we may suppose that 
this change was already complete some time earlier. 

The loss of intervocalic digamma, on the other hand, appears to have been 
completed only after the separation of Attic from Ionic. The contractions eo 
> o*, ea > ©, eo° > 9°, which are Attic only (not Ionic) were complete before 
the loss of w, since such combinations when arising from that loss do not nor- 
mally contract in Attic.’ 

Now it is not likely that an accusative form *-ens, based on the analogy of 
vowel stems, could arise at a time when most cases were formed on a stem ending 
in the consonant w, a few on one in the vowel u. Analogy then would lead either 
to *-ewas or -uns, forms actually attested or implied in Homer and various 
dialects. The only possible starting point might be a dative plural in -esi (for 
earlier *-uwsi) constructed on the analogy of n-stem datives such as daimosi ‘gods’ 
and phresi ‘mind’, where the stem-final continuant appears to be dropped before 
the s of the suffix. But these datives, tho uniformly attested in Homer for n-stems, 
and occasionally for i-stems (epalksesi ‘parapet’ Jl. 22.3) and u-stems (polési 
‘many’ Jl. 4.388 etc.), cannot be considered as certainly old, since they are not 
guaranteed by the meter, and may be later (Attic) substitutions for inherited 
-ast, -ist and -usi. This means that Wackernagel’s starting point, Homeric 
polé-s ‘many’ (uniformly attested by manuscripts and papyri in such passages 
as Il. 2.4; 20.313; 21.59, etc.), if a genuine old Ionic form, must be an independent 
Ionic development parallel to the normal Attic innovation. 

If we make a synchronic descriptive analysis of the Attic accusative plural 
forms, we discover that we need assume only two alternants: -as for consonant- 


* For a more detailed examination of the chronology, see Eulenburg, Zur Vokalkontrak- 
tion im ionisch-attischen Dialekt, JF 15.129 ff. (1904). 
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stems, and -*s for vowel-stems. None of the forms here being examined are at 
all anomalous. This suggests that we may modify Wackernagel’s theory so as to 
provide a single uniform explanation of all of these Attic forms. 

The sequence of development would be somewhat as follows (tho the precise 
order is immaterial). The old u-stems (as shown by Homer’s forms) had extended 
the alternate stem in -ew- to all cases except nom. acc. voc. singular and perhaps 
the dat. and acc. plural (or as optional forms in the latter two cases), before the 
separation of Attic from Ionic. The earliest Attic acc. pl. forms were then prob- 
ably *poli-s (and pole-s?), *he-dewas and *he-du's, *ale-the-s or *ale-tha:s (cf. 
pseuda’s in IG? I 700), *beltia-s, tri-s, and basile-was. After the loss of digamma, 
most cases of he-dus appeared to have a stem in -e-, and so an innovation he-de’s, 
either altering the stem-vowel from u to e to conform to the rest of the dual and 
plural, or replacing the consonant-stem ending (-as) by that of vowel-stems (--s), 
was supported by strong analogical pressures. Next the type of ale-the:s (old 
es-stems, which in m.f. are, like u-stems, mostly adjectives) arose in much the 
same way, having now the precedent of the u-stems. A form like pseuda-s would 
be particularly open to change because it apparently has the proper ending (-*s) 
with the wrong stem-vowel. Then beltio-s acquired the regular secondary length 
in place of anomalous primary length. This form has the further support of co- 
incidence with the corresponding form in the regular o-stem declension. (Eulen- 
burg suggests, IF 15,137, n.1, that one form of this type, ameino:s ‘better’, may 
in fact be a continuation of an old positive o-stem form). Next poles arose in the 
same way, and then #re:s, partly on the analogy of pole-s, partly, no doubt, on 
that of duo and the indeclinable numerals. In the case of basileus the develop- 
ment occurred mainly within the period from which we have ample documents. 
After the loss of digamma, eta was shortened to epsilon in most cases, giving acc. 
pl. basilea-s (with so-called metathesis of quantity). In the fourth century, the 
nom. pl. basile-s appeared anomalous, and adopted stem-vowel epsilon, giving 
basile-s (as if contracted from basile-es). With this change, five case-forms co- 
incided (as e-stems) with forms of the old 7-stem and u-stem classes, and in the 
late fourth century the acc. pl. also conformed, replacing the extremely anoma- 
lous basilea:s by the quite regular basile:s. 

The phonemic identity of all these accusative forms with the corresponding 
nominatives, far from being the explanation of the change, is (except perhaps 
in the case of tres) a mere coincidence, due to the fact that the contraction of e 
or o with e gives in Attic the same result as compensatory lengthening. If any- 
thing, the resemblance probably slowed down the change, and perhaps actually 
stopped it in Ionic after it was already under way. 

The later change (remaining in Modern Greek) of consonant-stem accusatives 
in -as to -es was certainly in pari supported by the preexistence of these types, 
but is also perhaps connected with analogical developments in the a-declension 
and with the phonological changes of e from ai, and 7 from ¢i, e-, €-, ot, u, and 
the general disappearance of quantitative contrasts. This change, like the simi- 
lar shifts in Achaean and Elean, has a somewhat different analogical background. 
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INITIAL MUTATION OF LOANWORDS IN WELSH 


Rosert A. FowxKes 


Those sandhi phenomena in Celtic variously designated as lenition, consonan- 
tal mutation, etc., although consisting of chronologically widely separated pro- 
cesses,! exhibit nevertheless a certain identity in their historical development, in- 
asmuch as that which originated as a purely phonological and, in all probability, 
entirely unconscious operation ultimately assumed functional syntactic signifi- 
cance. The most conspicuous manifestation of consonantal mutation in the 
Celtic languages is, of course, that occurring in initial position, where the modi- 
fications are consistently observed, even though the historical reason for their 
occurrence (namely the phonetic character of the final sound of the preceding 
word in Indo-European, Celtic, Goidelic or Brythonic—there are various chron- 
ological strata involved) has, except in rare instances,” long since been obscured. 
Unlike such phonological processes as the Germanic consonant shift or the well- 
known English vowel shift of 7 to ai, e.g., Celtic mutation continues in force 
long after the period of its genesis, and newly acquired elements in the vocab- 
ulary of the modern Celtic languages are not exempt from the operation, a state 
of affairs that obviously could not apply to words borrowed into Germanic sub- 
sequent to the operation of Grimm’s law or into English after the vowel shift 
mentioned. 

The Welsh language, as a result of its long-continued contact with English, 
as well as through learned contact with the cultures and literatures of Europe 
and other parts of the world, has been peculiarly susceptible to borrowing, so 
that a large percentage of its vocabulary today consists of loanwords.* (Many 
of the Latin loans in Welsh are inherited from British and thus date from the 
time of the Roman occupation.*) This, together with the effect of such less ob- 
vious practices as idiomatic borrowings’ and loan translations, has, for better 
or for worse, imparted a non-Celtic cast to modern Welsh that has caused it to 
deviate considerably more from the parent Celtic than does Irish or Gaelic. 
Welsh therefore affords ample opportunity to observe the manner in which loan- 
words are incorporated into the native system of mutation. The present article 
will consider chiefly, but not exclusively, words borrowed from English and 
will also treat certain geographical and personal names. 

The following examples will serve to illustrate the normal treatment of loan- 


1 Holger Pedersen, Vergleichende Grammatik der keltischen Sprachen (Gottingen, 1909- 
13) 1.4387. 

2 E.g. in monosyllables and in originally diphthnogal finals. 

3T. H. Parry-Williams, The English Element In Welsh (Cymmrodorion Record Series, 
No. x, London, 1923). 

4 Henry Lewis, Yr Elfen Ladin yn yr Iaith Gymraeg (Cardiff, 1943). 

5 R. A. Fowkes, English Idiom in Modern Welsh, Word 1.239-48 (1945). 

* Examples 1, 10, 11 and 23 are from T. Rowland Hughes, Y Cychwyn (Aberystwyth, 
1947); 2, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 18, 14, 17, 18 and 19, from W. Ambrose Bebb, Crwydro’r Cyfandir 
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words and foreign words in positions requiring the three types of consonantal 
mutation occurring in Welsh, namely voiced, nasal and aspirate. 


LENITION PROPER OR VOICED MUTATION 


1. Nid oedd ganddo ond ychydig geiniogau yn ei boced ‘He had but a few pennies 
in his pocket.’ Here boced is the lenited form of poced after the possessive pro- 
noun et ‘his.’ The voicing of final ¢ to d is a normal Welsh development. 

2. Gweithio oherwydd ei fod yn bleser ‘working because it was a pleasure.’ 
Pleser ‘pleasure’ is lenited to bleser in its function as predicate nominative. His- 
torically, this is the result of the originally vocalic final of the preposition *enz, 
Welsh yn, which introduces predicate nominatives. 

3. Eu tatth gyntaf i Batagonia ‘their first trip to Patagonia.’ The preposition 
t ‘to’ has undergone considerable alteration in the course of its history in Bry- 
thonic, but it has always had a vocalic final; hence it causes lenition of a follow- 
ing susceptible initial consonant. 

4. A’t hen balas ‘with its old palace.’ Lenition occurs because of the preceding 
adjective. The order adjective plus noun is not the usual one in Celtic. When it 
does occur it seems to continue an earlier compound. Since the first component 
of such formations had a vocalic final, that situation is reflected in the lenition 
seen here. 

5. Yn rhagori ar Blato ‘surpassing Plato.’ The preposition ar (cf. Gaulish 
are-, in Are-morica, etc.) causes lenition. 

6. Beth am goffi? ‘What about coffee?’ The preposition am (from earlier *ammi, 
*ambi) likewise causes lenition. 

7. Yn gwastraffu eu harian mewn gasino ar gasino ‘Wasting their money in 
casino after casino.’ 

8. Ychydig oddi allan i Baris ‘a little outside of Paris.’ 

9. Euthum yn ddefosiynol ‘We became devotional.’ Although the change of d 
to dd (approximately the voiced spirant th of English then) is actually not the 
same process as that of p to 6 or of c to g, in that it represents a spirantization, 
it is customary in Welsh grammars to designate dd and f (English v) as the voiced 
mutations of d and b respectively. g when lenited vanishes, an earlier stage hav- 
ing been a voiced spirant, which is attested by Goidelic evidence, in addition to 
etymology. In thus classifying these sounds as ‘lenited,’ scholars’ have laid 
greatest emphasis on function, for the sounds behave syntactically in exactly 
the same way as do b, d, g as lenited forms of p, ¢, c: 

10. Yr hen fh ‘the old boy.’ 

11. O fwth i fwth ‘from booth to booth.’ 

12. Galwai ar Fologna i helpu Modena ‘He called upon Bologna to help Mo- 
dena.’ 





(Wrexham, 1936) ; 3 and 21, from R. Bryn Williams, Eluned Morgan, Bywgraffiad a Detholiad 
(Llandysul, 1948); and 4, 12, 15, 16, 20, 22 and 24, from Owen M. Edwards, Tro yn yr Eidal 
(Wrexham, 1921, etc.) 

7 One notable exception is E. Anwyl, in his Welsh Grammar for Schools (London, 1898- 
99), where these sounds are described as ‘aspirate mutations.’ 
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13. Et fotor beic ‘his motor-bike.’ (f is considered the lenited form of m). 
14. Am Fwsolini ‘concerning Mussolini.’ 
15. Am Fazzini ‘about Mazzini.’ 


NASAL MUTATION 

16. Yng ngholeg ‘in college.’ 

17. Notre Dame ym Mharis ‘Notre Dame in Paris.’ 

18. Ym Mhrofens ‘in Provence.’ 

19. Yng Nghanada ‘in Canada.’ 

20. Yn Nhurin ‘in Turin.’ This operation of mutation in personal and geo- 
graphical names frequently results in bizarre forms (from the an eetad sub- 
jective English point of view). 


ASPIRATE MUTATION 

21. Rhwng Ariannin a Phatagonia ‘between Argentina and Patagonia.’ 

22. Garibaldi a Chavour ‘Garibaldi and Cavour.’ 

23. A chap check du-a-gwyn ‘with a black and white checked cap.’ 

24. Darluniau Raphael a Thitian ‘the paintings of Raphael and Titian.’ In 
examples 21-24 aspirate mutation of p to ph, c to ch and ¢ to th occur after the 
conjunction a ‘and.’ 


All the cases cited above constitute instances of what may be called the nor- 
mal operation of consonantal mutation in Welsh words of foreign origin. The 
list could be extended to a considerable length. Such examples immediately strike 
the attention of one studying Welsh. They illustrate the working of a virtually 
automatic process and do not impress the native speaker of Welsh as being 
either arbitrary or artificial. It is not necessary for such treatment of loanwords 
to be learned in school. In fact, in the speech of an average Welshman, the dif- 
ference between Paris and Mharis or between béi (‘boy’) and féi may be entirely 
unnoticed by the one using the forms. In the case of most of the common nouns 
cited there may be no realization on his part that they are not completely 
Welsh. Indeed, when a Welsh author wishes to demonstrate that certain foreign 
words have not been entirely accepted into the native vocabulary, he purposely 
uses them in their non-mutated form and identifies them by the device of italics. 
Some authors consciously exempt all place names, others exempt only the more 
exotic ones, from the process. Still others include all such words in the operation 
of mutation. 

There are, however, in addition to these ‘normal’ cases, numerous instances in 
which the operation has by its very nature produced confusion of ‘radical’ (i.e. 
non-mutated) and lenited forms, and these are of more interest, perhaps, to 
linguists. An English loanword when first heard by a Welshman must often, in 
its context, have sounded to the latter as if it were a mutated form, especially 
if it began with a consonant such as », e.g., which occurs in Welsh, when initial, 
only as the voiced mutation of b or m. Hence, in restoring what was thought to 
be the ‘radical’ sound, the Welsh speaker had to choose between two possible 
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initial consonants. (This must have been a conscious process, unless one believes, 
in hyper-mechanistic fashion, that the substitution of a pseudo-radical occurred 
quite automatically, an assumption that seems highly unlikely to the present 
writer.) Consequently one finds in many words of foreign origin in Welsh a con- 
fusion between b and v, m and », c and g, ¢ and d, p and b and so forth. These 
alternations will now be considered. 

m- for v- 

m occurs as a new, analogically reconstructed initial in a number of words, 
including: 

1. melfed ‘velvet,’ melfedaidd ‘velvety,’ cf. melfared ‘corduroy.’ The word 
felfed is also found, as evidence of an attempt to preserve the original English 
initial even to the extent of violating native practice, since there is, of course, 
no initial f- in Welsh, at least not in words of Celtic origin. 

2. micar ‘vicar.’ This form is found in early modern Welsh, where it alter- 
nates with the form bicar. The contemporary form is the ‘corrected’ ficer. 

3. mentr ‘venture, hazard,’ mentro ‘to venture, hazard,’ mentrus ‘venturesome, 
enterprising,’ mentrwr ‘venturer.’ The form fentro, with retention or restoration 
of the English initial, has now become archaic, having been subsequently re- 
garded, it seems, as merely a lenited form. This is the opposite procedure to that 
observed in micar, bicar, ficer above. 

4. mantais ‘advantage,’ anfantais ‘disadvantage.’ Here other considerations 
than those of mutation have come into play. The English word ad-vantage 
was evidently interpreted as consisting of a noun in m- preceded by a negative 
prefix which lenited that m- to v-. The Welsh negative prefix an (Indo-European 
n, English un-, but the genetic relationship plays, of course, no role here) was 
substituted for ad-, with which it must have somehow been associated by popu- 
lar etymology, and the positive form advantage was considered to be a negative 
(an-fantais). Consequently a new positive form in m-, mantais was coined. The 
habit of identifying English prefixes and suffixes with Welsh ones is fairly com- 
mon. 

5. molant ‘valentine’ occurs in the Dyfed dialect beside folant. It is possible 
that the Welsh word moliant ‘praise, adoration’ was a contributing factor to the 
form assumed by the word in this dialect. (In Gwynedd dialect the word is 
falant’). 

m- for b- 

In a few rare cases m is found instead of expected initial b. Since 6 represents 
no phase of mutation of m, it must be assumed that the English words involved 
had already been lenited in Welsh (f-) and that the lenited forms were once more 
reduced to a possible radical form in m-. Such words are: 

1. maine ‘bench.’ (The competing form bainc is now obsolescent). 

2. mwysel ‘bushel.’ A homonym mwysel ‘muzzle’ (likewise a borrowing) pos- 
sibly contributed some support (but surely no semantic support) to the assump- 


§ Parry-Williams, op. cit. 15. 
*°J. Bodvan Anwyl (ed.), Spurrell’s Welsh-English Dictionary (12th ed., Carmarthen, 
1934) 185 s.v. falant. 
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tion of an initial m-. But the form bwysel also exists, and, to add to the confusion, 
there is a third form pwysel. 

3. maner ‘banner.’ This has now practically entirely yielded to baner, thus 
showing the opposite procedure to that observed in mainc, bainc. 

b- for v- 

English initial v is replaced by 6 in the following words: 

1. barnais ‘varnish’ (bernais is also found), barneisio ‘to varnish.’ 

2. becsio ‘worry, fret,’ from English vez. 

3. berf ‘verb,’ berfol ‘verbal.’ Here the change is somewhat surprising, since 
the word is of learned origin. There was evidently a recognition on the part of 
those introducing such forms as berf, berfol that certain alterations were cus- 
tomarily undergone in the initial consonants of earlier loanwords (from English, 
etc.), and an effort was made to conform with what the practice seemed to be. 
In fact this is precisely what was recommended by Griffith Roberts in his famous 
Welsh Grammar, the first printed in the Welsh language’®. Much has been made 
of the fact that Roberts was able to recognize at such an early date (1567) the 
regularity of the phonological changes undergone by Latin loanwords in Welsh. 
Thus, Morris-Jones" says, "The most remarkable feature of the book is the section 
on etymology, which records the discovery by the author that the sound changes 
which took place in Latin loan words were capable of being stated as laws.’ It 
becomes clear, however, upon closer examination of the work, that Roberts was 
more interested in prescribing than describing. It is true that he noticed regularity 
of change, but he believed that all such changes had been made quite arbitrarily 
by ‘yr hen Gymry gynt’ (‘the Welsh of old’) and recommended the continued 
observance of such changes by anyone introducing loanwords into Welsh, when 
suitable equivalents could not be found in the language itself. Roberts, it should 
be added, without undue detraction from a work that is—considering its date— 
remarkable in many ways, was unable to distinguish between loanwords and 
cognates. Consequently such words as gwr, pl. gwyr ‘man’ and afal ‘apple’ are 
considered to be from Latin vir and malum, respectively. Subsequent scholars, 
whether aware of the specific counsel of Roberts or not, consciously altered the 
phonology of loanwords in Welsh, with the result that it is now frequently im- 
possible to determine the date of borrowing, and a much more venerable aspect 
is attached to many a word than may really be warranted. 

4. bogalog ‘vocalic’ is a rather grotesque parallel of berfol. Not only is the 
change of v to b observed, but post-vocalic c becomes g and a Welsh suffix -og 
is substituted for -ic, with which it is equated. 

5. berfain, berfaen ‘vervain, verbena; wall-cress.’ Here the alternation was 
possibly abetted by the co-existence of a Welsh adjective, now obsolete, berfain 
‘slender-shanked.’ 

6. bilain ‘tenant in villainage, villain, villein.’ This form has by now yielded 

10 Griffith Roberts, Dosparth Byrr ar y rhann gyntaf i ramadeg Cymraeg (Milan, 1567), 
facsimile reprint issued as supplement to the Revue Celtique (Paris, 1883); also 


G. J. Williams, Gramadeg Cymraeg gan Gruffydd Robert (Cardiff, 1939). 
11 John Morris-Jones, A Welsh Grammar, Historical and Comparative (Oxford, 1913) p. v. 
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to a competing form in m-. The same is true of bileinlu ‘mob, rabble, villains’ and 
bileindref ‘farm held in villainage,’ although the forms in m- are, themselves, 
scarcely current. 

7. bicar ‘vicar.’ This word, like its counterpart micar, has been supplanted by 
a reform retaining, or possibly restoring, the original English initial sound: ficer. 
It might be expected that, once the practice had been introduced of indicating 
English v- by Welsh f-, the latter sound would occasionally be substituted for 
m- or b-. This confusion, however, seems never to occur. 

8. barnaswin, barneiswin ‘vernage wine.’ These two forms exist, in obsolescent 
state, together with ferneiswin. 

9. bitail, bitel ‘victuals.’ 

b- for m- 

There are only sporadic instances of the occurrence of b- for m-, although 
theoretically there should be a higher percentage of such cases than of those in 
which m- replaces b-, since b might very well be the radical from which m is de- 
rived by nasal mutation. (b, as stated, does not correspond to any mutation of m). 
Two such cases are: 

1. basg, baisg ‘mesh.’ This alternates with masg. 

2. basarn, baser ‘mazer, goblet.’ There is a competing form masarn with original 
m. The Middle English source was maser, mazer. In Demetian dialect basarn, 
baser = ‘sieve,’ cf. Parry-Williams, p. 59. 

Parry-Williams” considers Welsh barlad, barlat ‘mallard’ to be borrowed from 
English. If so, this would be another example of b- for m-. But, despite the mean- 
ing, the phonology is suspect until more closely explained by establishing inter- 
mediate forms. 

c- for g- 

This substitution, which is based on the interpretation of English g- as the 
voiced mutation of an assumed original c-, is seen in the following words: 

1. coblyn ‘goblin, sprite, imp.’ 

2. crand ‘grand.’ 

3. crapio ‘grab, grapple.’ 

4. cwsberins ‘gooseberries.’ 

5. cwsiad ‘gusset.’ 

g- for c- 

This is not an expected substitution, inasmuch as c is not a mutation of g. 
Here, as in the case of m for b (see above), it is necessary to assume that lenited 
forms of the loanword once became current and that from the lenited forms in g- 
a new radical was created. There are not many examples. Two are: 

1. grisial ‘crystal.’ This has supplanted (not entirely) a series of competing 
forms with initial c, which are now archaic or obsolescent. They include: crisial, 
crisialt, crisiallt, crisiant, cristal, cristial and crystal. 

2. Garawys ‘Lent.’ This word is ultimately a loan from Latin Quadragésima. 


12 Op. cit. 59. 
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It corresponds to Irish corghas, Old Irish corgas ‘fast,’ Breton koraiz. Hence it does 
not belong to the stratum of loanwords from which most of those discussed here 
originate. It does, however, show the same process of substitution of a lenited form 
for an original with a different initial. 

t- for d- 

This substitution is seen in a few words, such as: 

1. tamp (dialect) ‘damp,’ tampio ‘dampen.’ 

2. traen ‘drain,’ traento ‘to drain.’ 

3. tresal ‘dresser.’ This shows a peculiar alteration of the final syllable but 
seems, nevertheless, to be borrowed from English dresser. 

p- for b- 

This is a very frequent initial change, parallel to the substitution of c- for g- 
and of t- for d-. Typical examples are: 

1. pastwm ‘staff, cudgel, club.’ The source of this word is Middle English 
bastun, baston (itself a loanword from French). Final m for English -n is not 
rare, cf. rheswm ‘reason,’ patrwm ‘pattern,’ etc. 

2. prés ‘brass, bronze; money.’ 

3. potel ‘bottle.’ In the case of this word there is the possibility of a doublet in 
the Middle English source: botel, potel, cf. Parry-Williams 111. 

4. powl ‘bowl.’ 

5. powld ‘bolt.’ 

6. powlt, powlten ‘bolt.’ This word and the preceding one are North Welsh 
forms. 

7. pycs ‘bugs.’ 

8. pweed ‘bucket.’ 

9. ploc ‘block.’ 

g- for vocalic initial 

As already mentioned, the so-called ‘voiced’ mutation of g- in Welsh results 
in the loss of the consonant. In anteconsonantal position this left, of course, a 
new vocalic initial. Consequently, in a few loanwords with vocalic initial, which 
are interpreted as lenited forms, the Welsh form ‘restores’ analogically a non- 
etymological initial g-. Two such words are: 

1. gonest ‘honest.’ The word honest, heard, of course, as onest, was interpreted 
as being the lenited form of an assumed gonest (just as, in Welsh itself, oreu 
‘best’ is from goreu, organus ‘scandalous’ is from goganus, etc.). 

2. gornest ‘combat.’ This is a borrowing from Middle English ornest. 

This process, it would seem, must be psychological rather than phonetic, 
conscious rather than automatic. It is, moreover, a process which was undergone 
at various times in the history of Welsh itself, with native words involved instead 
of loanwords, cf., e.g., the following alternations: addaw: gaddaw ‘promise,’ agen: 
gagen ‘cleft, chink,’ alaeth: galaeth ‘wailing, lamentation,’ allt: gallt ‘hill, slope, 
wood.’ That the g is not etymological in the last example is shown by the follow- 
ing cognates: Old Irish alt ‘shore,’ New Irish allt ‘cliff, side of glen,’ Old Cornish 
gloss als ‘litus,’ Breton aot, aod: Latin altus ‘high.’ Similarly, Old Welsh ord 
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‘hammer’ becomes in New Welsh gordd. That the g is analogical is shown here 
by the chronology. (The reverse process, the loss of g in a new initial, occasionally 
occurs, efeilliad ‘twins,’ for gefeilliad, from Latin *gemelliat-). 

Pedersen® says that this phenomenon, together with others, can be accounted 
for only by assuming that the lenited pronunciation is to be regarded as the 
norm for Celtic. This does not seem to be supported by other evidence. If, for 
example, one asks a Welshman for the Welsh equivalent of an English word, the 
form given is, in the experience of the writer, the non-mutated word. It may be 
objected, of course, that this reflects lexicographical practice, perpetuated by 
schooling. But it seems to hold true even with illiterates, although even they 
could, admittedly, participate in a tradition. At any rate, regardless of what 
initial is considered to be the norm (and I am still inclined to regard the unlenited 
form as the starting point), the whole system is such as to make substitutions and 
alternations virtually inevitable. 

The substitution of gw- for English words beginning with w- may or may not 
be an example of the process being discussed, cf. gwantan ‘wanton, feeble,’ gwarant 
‘warrant,’ etc. It is true that w- is the lenited form of gw- and that an English 
word with initial w- might well be considered a lenited form. But it is also true 
that no Welsh initial consonantal w- exists in native words, and English words 
may merely have been made to conform. This has been the fate of all words with 
initial w borrowed into Welsh, including Latin loanwords, e.g. gwin ‘wine,’ 
gwenwyn ‘poison, venom,’ from venénum, etc. (This is, incidentally, evidence of 
the pronunciation of Latin initial v- during the first two centuries of the Christian 
era). Thus the process may very well be phonological entirely. The latest stratum 
of English loanwords no longer exhibits this modification, and the initial w is 
retained, cf., e.g., waled ‘wallet,’ wercws ‘workhouse, poorhouse,’ etc. The alterna- 
tion seen in gwers ‘verse, lesson,’ and fers ‘verse’ results from borrowings at two 
distinct times, one from Latin, the other from English, the latter show- 
ing spirant v-. 

Occasionally a surprising retention is encountered. For example, th-, which 
never occurs as the radical initial of a Welsh word but only as the aspirate muta- 
tion of ¢t-, is kept in the words thema ‘theme,’ thrén ‘throne,’ thus ‘incense.’ In 
proper nouns such as Theodoric, Thybawd ‘Theobald’ and Thesbiad ‘Tishbite’ the 
initial th is likewise retained, and there occurs, of course, no lenition of the sounds 
in any position. 

It can be seen, then, from the words adduced, that the treatment of loanwords 
in Welsh is a repetition of a process that has evidently been going on since primi- 
tive Celtic times. We have no way of determining what percentage of Celtic is 
Indo-European nor what percentage of the Welsh vocabulary is Celtic. But an 
observation of modern Welsh shows how one language ‘borrows’ words from 
various sources and incorporates them into its own inherited stock. The nat- 
uralization of the borrowings is furthered by subjection to the processes of muta- 
tion. Conscious analogical adjustment fits the newcomers more neatly into the 


18 Pedersen, 1.431. 
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native scheme. New ‘radical’ initials are provided in accordance with that scheme. 
Popular etymology recasts words and portions of words. Any subsequent phono- 
logical development in the borrowing language embraces the borrowed word too, 


so that one may predict ultimate indistinguishability of borrowed words from 
native ones. 


New York University 
Columbia University 











ETHIOPIC PROVERBS OF CHAHA 
Wotr LEesitavu 


The Gurage proverbs of the present article bring proof of the universality of 
ideas as expressed in the proverbs of all over the world. These general thoughts 
are expressed in sayings which inform us about the particular conditions of the 
country and about the ways of life of its people. I collected these proverbs in 
January 1947 in the village of Endeber, the center of a region speaking the Gurage 
dialect of Chaha. The subjects with which the proverbs deal may fall under the 
general headings of: 1) Family, relatives, education (nos. 1-7); 2) Social position 
and behaviour (nos. 8-18); 3) Character of man (nos. 19-25). Inasmuch as no 
vocabulary and no systematic treatment of the grammar of Chaha exist as yet, 
it seemed to me advisable to analyse the words and their grammatical form. 


FAMILY, RELATIVES, EDUCATION 


1) adot yatkana také yardgdéna 
The mother (says): “(This is) for my child”; 
the child (says): “(This is) for my next day’’. 

If the mother takes care of her child and brings him up well, the child can take 
care of his future. 

adot ‘mother’, M.? adot, Tna. ’addd, and probably also S.W. anddt; seems to be 
taken from Cushitic: Ometo indé, Bilin ade, etc. 

ydtkdna ‘for my child’, from yd ‘for’ + taka ‘child’ (Ms. takd, and perhaps also 
Gf. kit-atd, pl. ‘children’) + na, nominal suffixed pronoun of the Ist person. 

ydrdgdna ‘for my tomorrow’, from yd ‘for’ + rdgdé ‘tomorrow’ + na (see above); 
-rdgd represents ndgd (from the Ethiopic root ngh ‘dawn, be early’), the dental 
n, a8 any original simple (non-geminated) n, 1, becoming r between vowels. 


2) dab”d taéresa gabdr tosa 
Relatives (stay even) with the corpse; a stranger (stays only) as long as there 
is bread. 

Relatives help you even if a misfortune befalls you; a stranger is your friend 
only when you are wealthy. 

ddb”’a ‘relative, friend’, M. ddébo, S.Ms. dab“d, W. dabo, from Cushitic: Ometo 
dabbo, Bedja dawa. 

tdresa ‘with the corpse’: té ‘with’ + resa ‘corpse’ (Ethiopic resa, M. dresa, A. 
drisa). Initially the form in C. is nesa, original initial liquid becoming n in Chaha. 

gabdr ‘stranger’, Amh. gdbdr ‘mélangé, issu de deux races’. 


1 About fifty more Chaha proverbs will be published in my ‘‘Ethiopic Documents of 
Gurage”’ to appear in the Viking Fund Publications in Anthropology. 

* The names of the languages are abbreviated as follows: The Gurage dialects A = Aymal- 
lal, C.= Chaha, M = Muher, Ms = Maskan, S = Selti, W = Walani. The other Ethiopic 
languages: Amh = Amharic, Arg. = Argobba, G = Geez, Gf = Gafat, H = Harari, SE = 
South Ethiopic, Te = Tigre, Tna = Tigrinya. 
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tosa ‘with bread’, contracted from td ‘with’ and wiisa ‘small bread’, cp. Ms. 
wiissa, and probably also S.W. wese ‘a banana-like plane called musa ensete 
(Amh. ansdt)’, H. waza. In fact, the bread called wiisa, wiissa is made of the 
fibres of the musa ensete. The word is also found in Cushitic: Sidamo wdsd, wese 
‘bread of enset’ (see Cerulli, Studi etiopici 2.224). 


3) yakas atrarsa ydg’dbsa wiisa 
The disgust of the present day (is like) the bread of the stepmother. 

This is a description of a disagreeable situation in which one finds himself. 
The situation is as bad as the bread of the stepmother. The stepmother appa- 
rently enjoys in Ethiopia the same bad reputation as expressed in the sayings of 
all over the world. 

ydkvas atrarsa ‘the disgust of today’: like in nearly all the South Ethiopic 
languages, and partially in Tna. and Te., the possession or appurtenance is ex- 
pressed by an element ‘of’ (yd in SE) + determinant + determined. 

yakvas ‘of today, to be sure’: yd ‘of’? + dk”a ‘today’ + & ‘to be sure, indeed’; 
for dk”a, cp. M.Ms. dkk“a, A. ahor, Gf. ahufi, related to the root ‘now’: C. 
a*kwa, M. akufifia, Ms. dkwa, A. ahon, 8. akku, W. ahu, Amh. ahun, Arg. ahai, 
H. akka’. 

yag”dbsé wiisa ‘the bread of the stepmother’; for the construction, see above. 

g”absa ‘stepmother’, also ‘one woman of the same husband in relation to the 
other one’ (Hebrew sara(h); cp. M.Ms. g”dbossa, A. g*dbsit. 


4) tanédndé mast wabada, tafaérdz mas wabada 
To take advice from the woman who did not bear you (is like) taking advice 
from a horseman. 

“The woman who did not bear you” is the stepmother; the “horseman”’ is 
an expression for a violent man. It is as bad to seek advice from the stepmother 
as it is bad to seek advice from the violent man who, instead of giving advice, will 
take possession of your things. 

tanéandé ‘from (who) did not give birth’: ¢(@) ‘from’ + an, negation with the 
perfect (cp. al- of the other Ethiopic languages) + ¢dnd< ‘she gave birth’; 
for cand, cp. Ms. éafifid, M. Gdiifidm, S. cdfie, W. éefifie, is perhaps to be derived 
from Amh. éan ‘thigh’. 

mast ‘woman, wife’ is South Ethiopic with the exception of Arg. inidéa, Gf. 
ansatd; for its masculine mas, see below. 

wibada ‘to take advice’, infinitive with wa of *bat*am (C. at-bat'am, M. at- 
baddam): the infinitive is formed in C. with initial wa as in Aymallal (and perhaps 
also in the other Gurage languages) and in Gafat, as opposed to md- (ma-) of the 
other Ethiopic languages; for bdt*a-m, see no. 9. 

tafdrdz mas ‘from a horseman’, lit. ‘from (of) the horse a man’; like in the other 
Ethiopic languages, the element yd- of the determinant is not expressed if the 
complex is preceded by a preposition. 

fardz ‘horse’ with z in Gurage and Harari as opposed to s of the other Ethiopic 
languages. 


sapere x tere wm ” 
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mas ‘male, husband’, cp. M.A.Arg.; S.W.Ms.H. have maé; for its feminine 
mast, see above. 


5) ydsdb takd teéénim yarak’i, temotam yabak”ri. 
A stranger child one finds without having begotten him; one loses him without 
his dying. 

The parents cannot count on an adopted child. Unlike their own child who is 
lost to them only in case he dies, an adopted child is liable to leave his adoptive 
parents for any reason. The proverb also expresses the idea that only a thing ac- 
quired by a concentrated effort is secure. 

ydsdb také ‘a strange child’, lit. ‘of men a chi!d’; cp. the expression C’. yd-sdb 
gin, Amh. ydsdw agdr foreign country’, lit. ‘of (other?) men a country’. 

teédnim ‘without (it being that) one has begotten him’; é(a) conjunction + 
negative imperfect expresses the idea of ‘without it being that, before’; ecénim 
is the negative impersonal imperfect from ¢dnd-m (see no. 4); e- is the negative 
element prefixed to the 3rd masc. sg. and 3rd masc. fem. pl. of the imperfect, 
to be compared with the negative element a(/)- of the other Ethiopic languages. 

yarak*i ‘one finds him’, impersonal imperfect with the suffixed pronoun of the 
3rd masc. sg. from ndék*abd-m ‘find’, Ethiopic rkb; note the labialization of the 
velar k and the loss of the labial b. In the impersonal with the suffixed pronoun 
of the 3rd person masc., a dental or sibilant of the root becomes prepalatal, a 
velar becomes labiovelar, a labial is rounded: ndémdddém:ndm”’dgim, sdfdrdém:- 
sdf’drim, nékdsiém:nak’dsim, sékdtiém:sak’ acim. 

temotam ‘without (it being that) he dies’: ¢(@) conjunction + emot, negative 
imperfect 3rd masc. from moté-m + (a)m, conjunction of insistence; for the 
expression of ‘without, before’, see above. 

yabdk”ri ‘one loses him’; impersonal imperfect with the suffixed pronoun of 
the 3rd person, masc. from bdak*drdm ‘lack, fail to find’; for the k”, see above. 


6) gardrd yang”’aée andbdtus yagap*at yagdagar 
The tongue that was not punished in the morning will cause trouble in the even- 
ing. 

A child should be punished, or perhaps just corrected, from his early days if 
one wants to bring him up well. 

gerard ‘morning, early morning’, Ms. gdrdrd, probably taken from Arabic 
‘al-qarra-téni ‘the two fresh periods of the day, that is, morning and evening’. 

yang”ace andbdtus ‘the tongue that one did not punish’; like in all the SE 
languages, the relative clause is placed before the determined. 

yang’ace ‘that one did not punish (it)’, from yd, relative pronoun, + an-, 
negative element with the perfect (see no. 4), + g*aée, impersonal perfect 
with the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc. sg. from gdfam ‘punish’ (Ethiopic 
root gt‘, gs‘); for the prepalatalization of ¢ into ¢, see no. 5. 

andbdtué ‘the tongue, to be sure’; -(u)& is a conjunction of insistence ; for andbdt 
‘tongue’ cp. M.Ms. alldmdt, A. alémdat, 8.W. ardmdat, H. arrat, from Cushitic (see 
Cerulli, Studi etiopici 2.191). 
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yd-gap*at ‘in the evening’: yd ‘for, in’; gép*at ‘evening’ from the Ethiopic root 
go’ ‘return, set (sun)’. 

yagdger, imperfect of the causative a-gagdrd ‘cause trouble, annoy’, M. agdg- 
gardém, Amb. as-cdggdrd, Arg. ceggdrd, Gf. tiggdrd. 


7) yasta Gaza magaru? baytiwri, yemar kdéma antar u bYarim 
If one says, ‘“What is the cure for women?” one says: “It is the stick like for the 
donkey.” 

The proverb recommends the stick for women and donkeys alike. This is also 
expressed in an Amharic proverb: ‘A woman and a donkey (treat) with a stick’. 

yasta ‘for women’, from *yd ‘for’ + a&a ‘women’ with elision of 4d; a%ta is the 
plural of ma&t (see no. 4), probably in relation with Amh. (9)s%et ‘woman’. 

éaza ‘medicament, remedy’, also M.Ms. 

magar u ‘what is it?’: magar ‘what?’, M. mage, from *man + gar (= gal) ‘what 
thing?’; -u is the copula of the 3rd masc. sg. 

bayttwrt ‘if one says’: ba ‘if? + yiiwri, impersonal imperfect from bardm ‘say’ 
(Ethiopic root bal). 

yamar ‘for a donkey’, from *yd ‘for’ + amar ‘donkey’, with elision of a; amar 
‘donkey’ (M.Ms. amar, A. amar, S8.W. umar) is probably taken from Arabic 
himar. 

antar ‘stick’, also M. and Maskan. 

b’arim ‘one said’, impersonal perfect from bardm ‘say’ (see above); for the 
rounding of b, see no. 5. 


SOCIAL POSITION AND BEHAVIOR 


8) dand bagakd zagba bordgakda 
The judge is in your hand; the zagba-tree is in your yard. 

This is said of someone who is influential and possesses everything he desires. 
The zagba-tree is considered a holy tree, and is generally found in the public 
place; see Azais et Chambard, Cing années de recherche en Ethiopie, p. 188. 

dand ‘judge’, Ethiopic and Semitic (root dyn). 

bdgakda ‘in thy hand’: bd ‘in’ + dg ‘hand’ (Semitic yd, Ethiopic ’d) + aké, 
suffixed pronoun of the 2nd person, masc. singular. 

bordgaké ‘in thy yard’, contracted from bd-wérdga. 


9)tamar yawdtin wargdna, baged yawdéin cérgdina 
When one takes away from me my gold when I agree to it (is better) than when 
one takes away from me my rag by force. 

Depriving one of an insignificant thing by forceful means is more objectionable 
than taking away valuable things with one’s consent. 

tamar ‘when I consent’: from éa ‘when’ and amar, imperfect Ist sg. from amdrdé- 
m ‘believe, rely on, agree’ (root ’mn), with elision of a. 

yawdédin ‘that one took away from me’: from yd, relative pronoun, + wdddn, 
impersonal perfect from bdt*a-m ‘take away’ with the verbal suffixed pronoun 
of the 1st person, singular; for b > w, t > é¢ in the impersonal, see no. 5; for 
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bat'a-m, cp. M. badda-m, Ms. bddda ‘take away’, also ‘reap’, that is, ‘take out, 
tear out’, probably to be connected with the Semitic root bdd ‘separate’. 

wdrgq-dna, ¢drg-dna, from wdrg ‘gold’, édrq ‘rag’ with the nominal suffixed 
pronoun of the Ist pers. sg. 


10) at en yandn tafdr etfagrar. 
He who has (only) one eye should not play with earth. 

One should always act according to the means one has at his disposal, or else 
he will be unable to do what he undertakes, like the one who risks to lose his 
only eye if he plays with earth. 

at ‘one’, Sem. ’hd, Ethiopic ’hd, and, ad; en ‘eye’, Sem. 

yandn ‘who has’, lit. ‘that is to him’. Like in all the Ethiopic and other Semitic 
languages, the possession is expressed by the verb ‘to be’ with the corresponding 
suffixed pronouns. The positive verb in Chaha is ndrd ‘to be’, the negative is 
end, the relative is yand; see also no. 16. 

afar ‘earth’, M.Ms.Amh. afar, Gf. afaérd; Semitic ’pr. 

etfag’ar ‘he shall not play, he should not play’, is the negative imperfect 3 
sg. masc. from td-fag’drd-m ‘play, converse’ (S. td-feqdrd, W. td-fe’drd, H. ta- 


feqdra). 


11) g’dnéa bord ga gaya nag’am. 
The dog barks after the hyena has left. 

This is applied to various situations for which it can be understood as a paral- 
lel. For example, when one does things when it is too late, or when one speaks 
of a person in his absence as he would fear to do in his presence, or when one 
speaks of things after the opportunity for doing them has passed. 

g’ancé ‘hyena’, M.Ms.A. g*dééd, probably from Cushitic: Sidamo, Kambatta 
goti-to, Hadiyya g”oti-<éo. 

bord ga ‘when he went, left’: bord is contracted from bd-wdrd; bd + perfect + 
ga ‘when, after’; waérd-m ‘he went’, Ms. ward, to be connected with Geez hord, 
H. hara, Gf. a-hord. 

gaya ‘dog’, M.Ms gaya; ndq’d-m ‘bark, shout’, M. ndgq’d-m, Ms. nogd, 8S. 
noge, W. no’d, G.Tna. nadgdwid, Te. ndge, related to Semitic nhg, n’q ‘shout’. 


12) batk’dna ga ydéefate, bim”otdina ga ydsag”dre. 
After (the food) is spilled, (she puts it) on the base-piece of the pot; after some- 
one is dead, (she goes) to the sorcerer. 

This is said of someone who does things when it is too late; see also no. 11. 

bdtk’dna ga ‘after it was spilled for her’: baétk“dna, composed of bd ‘when’ + 
tked (= tak’ ‘it was spilled’) + na, verbal suffixed pronoun of the 3rd fem. sg.; 
ta-k’d ‘he was spilled’, H. ta-ko’a, G.Tna. kd‘awd, Te. kd‘a. 

ydtefate, is composed of prefixed yd- and suffixed -e serving as prepositional 
element ‘in, on , to’, and éefat ‘round piece made of the leaves of the dsdt-plant; 
it can serve as a seat, as the base-piece for a pot, or is put on the shoulder or on 
the head when one carries loads’; cp. M. ceffat, A.W.Ms. ca ffat, 8. Sdfu. 
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bdm“otdna ga ‘after one died to her’, composed of bd-m"otd-na; see above. 
yasag”’dre ‘to the sorcerer’: yd---e ‘to’ (see above); for sdg”’drd ‘magician’, 
ep. M.Ms. sdgg”ard. ; 


13) drdmdta teéinam gaga sindbdim. 
Before his cow bore a calf he twisted the rope. 

This is used of someone who does things prematurely. After a cow has given 
birth to a calf, she kicks when she is milked. The Gurage, therefore, twists a rope 
to tie up her feet. 

Grémdta ‘his cow’: drém ‘cow’ + dta, suffixed pronoun of the 3rd masc. sg.; 
Grdm ‘cow’ is of the Ethiopic root lhm: A. dlam, 8.W.A.H. Amh. lam, Ms. dram, 
Gf. lam and dlamvd, G. lahm, Tna. lahmi. 

te¢dinam ‘before one has given birth’; see no. 5. Note the extensive use of the 
impersonal; it is used in our proverb although there is a subject mentioned. 

gaga ‘rope’, gacd-m ‘rope an animal’: M.A. gaggd-m, Ms. gagga, 8.W. gagd. 


14) ydzdg”ara gir efab“Gi, batab-a¢im egaf”ri. 
One should not seize the tail of the leopard; if one has seized it one should not 
let go. 

Before a man undertakes a difficult enterprise he should give it thorough con- 
sideration, but once undertaken he should see to it that it goes through. It is 
as with the leopard’s tail which is dangerous to take hold of, but once one holds 
it is dangerous to let go. 

ydzdg”ara g’ir ‘the tail of the leopard’; for the expression of the appurtenance, 
see no. 3. 

zdg”ara ‘leopard’, cp. M. zogara, zo“gara, A. zdg”’ara, Ms. zogara; gir ‘back, 
side’, M. gin, cp. perhaps Cushitic: Haruro gonno ‘neck’. 

etab’ci ‘one does not seize (it)’, impersonal negative imperfect from {abd{d-m 
‘seize’, M.A. tabbatd-m, Ms. tdbbdtd, Gf. sdbbatad, Amh. ¢abbatad, G. dabdjad, Tna. 
éaébbatad, Te. sabia, Semitic: Arabic dabat{a. 

ba-tab’dcim ‘if one has seized it’: bd ‘if? + {ab’déim, impersonal perfect of 
tébdtd-m, see above. 

egaf”ri ‘one does not let go’ impersonal negative imperfect from gdfdrd-m, 
Gurage gdf(fa)dra(m), H. gdfdra, related to Ethiopic rgf ‘lose leaves’. 


15) bdsdr bamar carim g’dnéa gakat bxarim. 
If one has loaded meat on a donkey, people say: “‘“Go in company with the hyena”. 

One should always think of the consequences his actions will bring about, as 
one might know that to load meat on a donkey will attract the hyena. 

bdsdr ‘meat’, Gurage, H. bdsdr, Gf. basdrd, Sem. Hebrew baSsar; bamar ‘on a 
donkey’, from bd-amar, with elision of ad; for amar, see no. 7. 

éarim, impersonal perfect from éard-m ‘load’, M. éoard-m, Ms. éord, A. tawd- 
rém, S. tord, G. Tna. sora. 

g’dnéad ‘hyena’, see no. 11; gdket, imperative of g*ék*did-m ‘accompany’, 
M. g*igg*atd-m, Ms. g*agg*dta; b°arim ‘one said’, see no. 7. 
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16) ket san bandana biim’d fak’déinam. 
She had two teeth, and rubbed them with a pestle. 

This is said of someone who makes a big case out of little things. The rubbing 
has reference to the practice of rubbing the teeth with a special twig for cleaning 
them. The pestle is in common use as an instrument for grinding grain. 

ket ‘two’, M. kvet, Ms. hvet, S.W. hoyt, Amh. huldt, from the Ethiopic and 
Semitic root kl’. 

san ‘tooth’, Ethiopic except Amharic which has fars. 

bandna ‘she had’, lit. ‘it was to her’, from band ‘he was, it was’ with the verbal 
suffixed pronouns of the 3rd sg. feminine. As for band, it is perhaps composed 
of the particle b and and = allé (Amh.), hlw (G.); ep. also yand ‘who is’, from 
ya ‘who’ + and, and end ‘he is not’ from the negation e and (a)nd. 

biim’a ‘with a pestle’, from bd ‘with’ + amd, with elision of 4; am”d might per- 
haps be in relation with C. gum”a ‘club’, M.A. gumma, probably from Cushitic: 
Somali gambal ‘club’, Kafa gumba, etc. 

fak*déinam ‘she rubbed it’ from *f’akadé (becoming fakd¢é with the suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd person) ‘she rubbed’ with the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd sg. 
masculine; for f*akdm, cp. M. fYdkdm, Ms. f’dha, A. fokém. 


17) dré Génom sam bak*drim 
They gave birth to a boy, (but) they failed to find a name (for him). 

The proverb is used of someone who does not know what to do with his money 
or his possession. 

Gré ‘boy, child’, from the Semitic and Ethiopic root wld ‘give birth’: M. yag, 
8.W.Arg. log, H. wdldi and wif. 

édnom ‘they gave birth’, from ¢and-m, see no. 4. 

&m ‘name’, Sem. and Ethiopic sam; bak”drim ‘one has failed to find’, imper- 
sonal perfect from bak*drd-m. 


18) wiir and gdndta erdq” 
A bull does not bellow outside his village. 

One feels strong only in his own village because one feels protected there. 

wir ‘bull, ox’, M.S. wiir, A. ur; and ‘outside, without’, A.'S.W.Ms. Amh. 
ala ‘without’. 

gandta ‘his village’, from gdn, gdnd ‘village, country’ + dia, suffixed pronoun of 
the 3rd masc. singular; for gén, cp. M.Ms. gaa, H. gan, might be connected with 
W.Arg. ge ‘country’, and Amh. ge ‘land’ (for which see M. Cohen, Nouvelles 
études d’éthiopien méridional, p. 88). 

erdq” ‘he does not bellow’, negative imperfect from ndg”d-m, see no. 11. 


CHARACTER OF MAN 


19) aka tiyafakvan at ddangor band barém Samar 

When the water carries him away, the weaver says: “I would weave once more”’. 
This is said of someone who is so passionate for his work that he thinks of it 

even when his life is endangered. In our proverb the particular danger is the 

water of the rivers which is liable to carry away the man during the rainy season. 
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aka ‘water’, M. aga, A. iga, Ms. dga, Gf. dgd, Arg. dh”a, Amh. waha, from Cushi- 
tic. 

tiyafak”an ‘while it carries him away’, from ta ‘while’ + yafdaka ‘it carries away’ 
+an, suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person; for a-faka-m, causative of faka-m 
‘go, leave’, cp. M.A. fakka-m, Ms. fakka, related to faq ‘turn aside, withdraw, 
open’: Amh. fagqgdqd, H. feq baya. 

at ‘one’, see no. 10; dddngar ‘I shall throw’, inperfect of dardk*érd-m ‘throw’, 
seems to express a particular movement of the weaver; for band, see no. 16. 

Samar ‘weaver’, M. Sammar, S. 3ammari, A.Ms. sémmane, W. sammane, 
Amh. sdémmane; Praetorius, Amharische Sprache, p. 136, connects it with G. 
Tna. ’andémd ‘weave’. 


20) bars eyar&i barg erg’. 
One is not smaller than the small, (but) one is not bigger than the big. 

A man should be modest. It is true that there might be people less important 
than he, but there are also others who are more important than he. 

bars ‘from the small one’, from bd + ars, from the root andsd-m ‘be small’, 
South Ethiopic an(n)dsd, G. na’asd, Tna. nd’asd, Te. nd’asa. 

eyar& ‘one is not small’, impersonal negative imperfect of andsd-m, see above; 
for § of the impersonal, see no. 5. An original liquid becomes r after a vowel. 

bdarg ‘from a big one’, from bé + nag, from the Ethiopic root lhg: M. lagd-m, 
Ms. lagd, S.W. leqd, le’a, G. lahqd. For r see above. 

erg’ ‘one is not big’, impersonal negative imperfect from nagd-m, root lhq 
(see above); for the initial n of nagd-m, see no. 3, under td-resa. 


21) bantaf’dwi ezdg”ri, banzdk’dri etsép”dri. 
If one is not proud, he does not jump; if he does not jump, he does not get frac- 
tured. 

The proverb advises to be modest. Pride and boasting have bad results in 
the long run. 

bantéf’dwi ‘if one was not satiated, proud’, from ba ‘if? + an, negative ele- 
ment prefixed to the perfect, + {df’dwi, impersonal perfect from {afd ‘be sati- 
ated, proud’; cp. Ms. toffa, S.W. tofd, H. tafa, Gf. séf’d, to be compared probably 
with Cushitic: Sidamo, Kambatta dub. 

ezig”’ri ‘one does not jump’, impersonal negative imperfect from zdk*drd-m 
‘jump’; banzdék’dri ‘if one did not jump’, from ba ‘if’? + an, negative element 
prefixed to the perfect, + zdékdri, impersonal perfect from zdék*érd-m. 

etsip”dri ‘one does not get fractured’, impersonal negative (e-, element of 
the negative) imperfect from té-sdép*drd-m, reflexive-passive of sdp*drd-m, 
Semitic and Ethiopic sbr; for Chaha p*, see my Probléme de la gémination du 
verbe tchaha, Word 4.45 (1948). 


22) aso adfqdar-8é bardm baka biwe kutayémdta qindm. 
The salt saying, “I shall become fat”, when it goes down into the water it loses 
its kutayd-hair dress. 
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This is said of someone who would like to be in a situation which is not ap- 
propriate to his means and social position. The change of his situation brings 
about an unfortunate result, as happens to the salt put into the water. This is 
not an appropriate place for salt and as result it is dissolved. The head-dress is 
an allusion to the top of the bar of salt, called amole, formerly in use in Ethiopia 
as money value. 

aso ‘salt’, Ms. asso, M. assdébd, A. assdbo, S.W. asdbo, H. tir assu ‘several 
spices together’, Amh. a3dbo; also Cushitic: Somali osbo, Afar asbo. 

dfgdr-84 ‘I shall become fat’, is a subjunctive + 48d serving to express the 
future; for fagdrd-m, cp. M.A. faqqgdrdm, S.W. fuker ‘fat animal’ (with k). 

baka ‘in the water’, from bd + aka with elision of 4; for aka, see no. 19. 

biwe ‘when he goes down’, from ba ‘when’ + yawe ‘he goes down’, imperfect of 
wayd-m, probably to be connected with M. b¥dnnd-m, Ms. b“ayd. 

kuteyd-md-ta ‘his hair dress called kuteyd’ (that is, a kind of hair-dress with 
shaved borders), M. kuttiyd, A. kutiyd; -mé is a conjunction of insistence in- 
serted between the noun and the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person -dia. 

qand-m ‘disappear’, M. gdrrd-m, Ms. qdfifid, connected with ‘stay out, be 
abolished’: Amh. gdrrd, Tna. gdrdyd, H. gdra, Gf. qéyd, A. garrd-m, S.W.qdre. 


23) ya"ktara gaz ydsmiiwe dar. 
The war expedition of the hen (goes) as far as the swma-plant. 

This is said of someone who is not very courageous and does not dare to un- 
dertake anything far from his village (cp. also no. 18). He is like the hen that 
goes as far as the suma-plant, which is a small dsdt-plant and which grows just 
in the back of the house. 

ya”ktara gaz ‘the war expedition of the hen’, for the expression of possession 
and appurtenance, cp. no. 3. 

ya”ktara ‘of the hen’, from yd ‘of’ + kuétara ‘hen’, the labial element following 
the velar k is transposed to the front; for kutara, cp. M.Ms kuttdna, Gf. kuttd, 
from Cushitic: Sidamo kutto. 

gaz ‘battle’, M.Ms.A.W.H. gaz, S. gaz, Arabic gazd ‘pillage’, passed also into 
Cushitic. 

ydsmuwe ‘to the suma-plant’, the preposition ‘to’ is expressed by the prefixed 
yd- and the suffixed -e, see also no. 12. 

dar ‘limit, until’, M.Ms.A.Amh.Arg. dar, Tna. ddrdt. 


24) ekar atamkun ebesar atatafun. 
Do not give advice to the one who does not know, do not give a taste to the one 
who does not remember. 

One should not be generous to an ungrateful one, just as it is of no use to give 
advice to a stupid person. 

ekar ‘he does not know’ or ‘one who does not know’, negative imperfect of 
kard-m ‘know’ from the Ethiopic root khl ‘be able’: M. kedm, Ms. kardm, A. 
Salam, 8.W. éala, Gf. ald, Amh. dala ‘be able’, G. kahld, Tna. kd’ald, Te. kahala; 
for Semitic, see my Lexique Soqgotri, p. 214, under kal. 
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atamkun ‘do not advise him’, is the negative (a- is the negative element) 
jussive of the 2nd pers. sg. masc. (from mdkdrd-m) with the suffixed pronoun of 
the 3rd sg. masculine -un. The root of mdékdrd-m is the Ethiopic mkr; note the 
disappearance of the final liquid before the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person. 

ebesar ‘he does not remember’ or ‘one who does not remember’; is the negative 
imperfect of besdrd-m, verbal type with e after the 1st radical representing the 
so-called type B of Ethiopic. The root is perhaps borrowed from Arabic bagara 
‘understand’. 

atatafun ‘do not give him a taste’; is the negative (a- is the negative element) 
jussive of the 2nd sg. masc. (from the causative a-Cdfdrd-m) with the suffixed 
pronoun of the 3rd person -un. Note the alternance ¢ (perfect): ¢ (imperfect and 
jussive) for the verbs of type B (see my Gémination du verbe tchaha, Word 
4.46), and the disappearance of the final liquid (see above). The verb a-cdfard-m 
means ‘give a mouthful to someone’, especially to a guest to whom the host 
manifests respect, cp. Ms. ¢affard. 


25) axim batédn gar, ¢anam bandarz gar. 
You, to be sure, did not give birth at all; in childbed, I did not bless you at all. 

This is used of a person who has a bad character. He will not attain much in 
his life and people will not like him. He will be like a woman-in-childbed that 
will not receive the blessings of her neighbors, as is the custom in Gurage and in 
Ethiopia in general. 

azxim from azi ‘thou’ (fem.) + m, conjunction of insistence. 

batédn ‘you did not give birth’; b(e) + negative imperfect expresses an habitual 
past action (French imparfait); atédn is the negative imperfect, 2nd fem. sg. of 
¢and-m, see no. 4. 

gar ‘thing’, originally ‘word’, cp. Ethiopic gal. 

banddrz ‘I did not bless you’, from b(@) + anddr, negative imperfect Ist sg. 
+ z, verbal suffixed pronoun of the 2nd fem. singular; for C. dard-m ‘bless’ cp. 
G. dahard, Te. dahra. 
Asia Institute, New York 











LANGUAGE AND SYNESTHESIA 
Guapys A. ReIcHarRD, RoMAN JAKOBSON, AND ELizaBeTH WERTH 


Several years ago Roman Jakobson called to the attention of the writer, 
Gladys A. Reichard, the materials, meager enough though suggestive, on the 
relationship of sound and color. In his Kindersprache, Aphasie und Allgemeine 
Lautgeseize,' Jakobson includes a brief discussion of the question and summarizes 
evidence of vowel coloration, as well as an interesting Czech case (hereafter 
referred to as S.P.) of consonant correlation with color. A year ago I gave for a 
class assignment the subject ‘How I memorize”. One result was a short paper 
by Elizabeth Werth which gave rise to discussions the results of which we here 
summarize. We have found that these phenomena are not nearly so rare as is 
often supposed and feel that directing attention to them may disclose much of 
importance to the psychological and theoretical aspects of linguistics. 

Several linguists who are in a position to record the development of children’s 
learning, aver that children take it for granted that sounds and words have color, 
but the child’s assumption is either unrealized by adults, or if discovered, may 
be laughed at. In the course of the short, informal investigations reported in this 
paper it was found that some adults retain their early childhood pictures, and 
correlate with them other percepts. Moreover, though they love to speak of the 
qualities they assign to sounds, numbers, days, musical instruments and the like, 
they sometimes remark that they have always been ashamed of the synesthetic 
“pictures” and therefore have never talked about the subject; “people would 
laugh at them’’. 

Jakobson discussed the matter with a Swedish psychiatrist, remarking that it 
was normal for children to interpret sounds in terms of color. The skeptical 
psychiatrist replied that persons suffering from mental aberrations did so, but 
he could hardly believe it of normal individuals. Whereupon a ten-year-old girl 
was bluntly asked ‘‘What color is a?”” Without surprise she answered and rapidly 
assigned colors to the Swedish vowels. Later an eight-year-old boy unhesitatingly 
repeated the feat. 

The materials here presented show that some normal adults, probably many 
more than we realize, synthesize sounds and other percepts. We do not expect 
to prove that there is necessarily a general pattern in which the synthesis is 
made, but there can be no doubt that forms of synesthesia exist in many minds, 
even though the details may differ. Moreover, there is sometimes remarkable 
correspondence between vowels and color even among persons speaking different 
languages. 

“How I memorize” was written by Elizabeth Werth, aged 21 years, a student 
at Barnard College, who learned Serbian and Hungarian as “first’”’ languages. 
She speaks fluently French, German, English and Russian, learned in this order. 
She also reads Latin as indicated in her paper which follows: 


1 Almquist and Wiksells Boktryckeri—A. B. Uppsala. 1941. 
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For me memorizing began with the multiplication tables at the age of six. At first my 
mind was a complete blank and remained so for several months. The numbers just did not 
stick in my head, whereas my cousin of the same age achieved miracles in this field and 
gleefully pocketed all the colored pencils my father promised to the one who would first 
know the sacred tables. Green jealousy drove me to copy laboriously the multiplications 
2x 2 are 4,3x3 are 9,6 x 6 are 36. At last I reached a stage when I could close my eyes 
and see the shape of the numbers hopping in the unfilled spaces of my mind. If I concen- 
trated deeply I could make the little devils stand still and once in a while I could detect 
familiar pairs as of 3x 4,5x7,8x9 witha third numeral occasionally, not always correctly, 
hooked onto them. The next step was to pronounce the combination of numbers silently 
to myself—I never studied aloud, because it was as if the air would swallow the meaning 
and leave only a hollow sound—and strangely enough the sound unmistakably hit upon the 
right result. 

To me the numbers from one to ten have colors. Thus when I uttered the number it was 
as if spots were released that caught numbers which strikingly belong together. I never 
came to analyze the phenomenon until years later when in school the official language 
changed from Serbian to Hungarian and still later when I picked up German, and later, 
English. I can count and reckon only in Serbian. No other language possesses the proper 
sounds for my mind, the sounds that include the number color. There is no way for me to 
remember street or telephone numbers except to translate them into Serbian and arrange 
them in a sequence, for example, a serial of diminishing odd numbers intercepted by even 
numbers occurring at random as in TR8-9051 where there is in my mind a soft curve of 9, 
5, 1, plus the two even numbers that tighten the curve to a zigzag line. I have thus acquired 
a foundation upon which I can build various structures. 

An even more interesting mental base is formed of words, sentences, entire languages. 
Learning French was a difficult task for me who had known no Romance language and con- 
sequently could make no comparisons, because of the lack of fundamental components. 
Again I had to memorize. Frequent exams in dictation required a fair knowledge of spelling, 
which in turn, exasperated me, since I read and wrote only Serbian which is phonetically 
written. Therefore I proceeded to copy vowel combinations of eau, 07, eu, au, ou. As I pro- 
nounced them I realized they gave me a sensation of luminous rings; I remembered my 
former perception of colored dots when repeating the multiplication tables. A exhibited a 
mixture of dark brown and green, o was an ink-blue spot, e phosphorescent yellow, 7 almost 
white, eu purplish, the consonants gn and ch green, the ph silvery. The word was invariably 
dominated by the colored vowel which took on different shades according to the consonants 
surrounding it. The ending -tion still denotes to me a white dot followed by a thick dark 
stroke, while the endings -eur, -ice, -nt and -nte are so faint that they almost vanish entirely 
from the picture of the sentence. 

After I had done this job of classifying my vowels, pasting my memory with endings, 
especially those for the tenses, it was easy to add them to the base. I studied Latin for quite 
a while. I had to go backwards, because I had studied French first; but as I came to know 
more and more Latin roots, the more I tried to convert the French word or tense into its 
original Latin equivalent, and the easier it was to memorize. It was not hard to develop a 
systematic method for amo, amare, amans,l’amante, amateur, amour, aimable, amoureur 
because all the derivations originated in the root of the Latin word amo. As time went on 
words became simply sounds differently colored, and the more outstanding one color was 
the better it remained in my memory. That is why, on the other hand, I have great difficulty 
with short English words like jut, jot, jug, lie, lay, etc; their colors simply run together and 
are obscured by the longer words that stand near them. 

I like to play with words. I like to listen to new sound combinations and to arrange them 
in color patterns. For example, Russian has a lot of long, black and brown words, like Ser- 
bian words; in both of these languages the combinations ya or yu are little sparkling stars. 
The German scientific expressions are accompanied by a strange, dull yellowish glimmer, 
the word English and many English words are steel blue to my mind. Hungarian with its 
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frequent cs, zs, cz, sz twinkles in violet and dark green, while French, the language I love 
most, is richest in colors, colors that at the same time carry a tone; hence a vivid mental 
picture when I listen to French. 

My mind is no longer as blank as it was. Elementary numbers and words populate the 
once empty spaces. Mental gymnastics have embellished my meager assets by coloring them. 
By now a new word, even an entire phrase, easily enters my mind, because I simply hook it 
onto the existent framework of perception. And although I still forget many a word, a sound 
associated with color at once revives its meaning. 


An analysis of this naive expression of the language picture suggests correla- 
tions much more complicated than those of sound and color—shading, form, 
and motion are also mentioned. We did not take up the extension of the points 
raised until nearly a year after the paper was written. Then Jakobson and I 
independently questioned Elizabeth and had her write out for us a detailed 
description of Serbian words with various sound combinations, later the same 
was done for Hungarian. 

Of the results from Hungarian Jakobson writes me: “Elizabeth Werth is a 
new, interesting example of ‘colored audition’, highly although incompletely 
developed, and constant. The problem of structural resemblance between speech 
sounds and colors, which I sketched in my Kindersprache, Aphasie, und allge- 
meine Lautgesetze* finds salient illustrations in E.W.’s answers to my questions 
on her perception of the sounds in Hungarian, one of her two native tongues. 
The great majority of her statements reflects the objective relation between 
sounds and colors, as when she says that ‘the color of the vowels is much more 
distinct than that of the consonants.’ Among rather distinctly colored conso- 
nants’ she includes all the voiced consonants, the sibilants and f, whereas the 
unvoiced stops ‘adopt more or less the color of the preceding or following vowel, 
for example, in apa ‘father’ p takes the tone color of the preceding and following 
a, while in ‘baba doll’, b is distinctly blue no matter how tan a is. 

“The color of the Hungarian vowels is for her as follows: 7, 4 both white; e 
yellow, é a shade darker; a tan, d a shade darker but still tan; o dark blue, 6 black; 
u, % both red as fresh blood. The ascending chromatism of the colors parallel to 
the gradation from high to low vowels and the contrast of light and dark parallel 
to the opposition of front and back vowels are consistent except for the u vowels 
which show a deviating perception. The ambivalent character of the rounded 
front vowels is clearly indicated: 6, 6 very dark blue base with light blurred 
spots spread on it; @, a very red base with pinkish spots on it. 

“The informant’s feeling for the color correspondences of the consonants is 
much paler. The only clear-cut statements are the recognition of the darker 
coloring of the voiced and spirant labials as compared with their dental counter- 
parts, and perhaps the acknowledgment of the velar and palatal voiced stops as 
more chromatic than the dentals and labials—g green, gy light green. Rather 
puzzling is the interference of the tactile impression with color in the perception 
of the palatal consonants—‘form soft similar to the impression produced when 
chewing gum is kneaded.” 


2 Op. cit. 
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From this work many interesting points emerge: 

1. The numbers and number combinations are thought of as the colors of their 
Serbian sounds (or letters). The names of the numbers are not given here, but 
the color patterns correspond fairly well with the sound patterns and their re- 
ciprocal influences; differences are due to the juxtaposition of consonants and 
vowels. 

2. Fine distinctions are made between shades. 

3. Certain sounds or sound combinations have form—dots, rings, dot and 
line, diagonal zigzag or wavy lines, horizontal zigzag or wavy lines, dot and circle. 
The English velar 9 (ng) has no color but seems tufted, whereas n is “grayish” 
and palatal y (nj) is gray with the soft texture of phonetic j. 

4. Some of the forms are dynamic—‘‘they gave me a sensation of luminous 
rings”, ‘‘phosphorescent yellow”’, “ya and yu are little sparkling stars”, “English 
w has the form of several steel-blue rings about to burst’’. 

5. The Serbian vowels are all basic or primary—a, e, 7, 0, u—and it is to these 
that E.W. refers her most definite remarks. Under the influence of spelling she 
sees in the French vowels represented graphically as au, eau, eu, ou, oi, “vowel 
combinations” and to them she assigns luminescence and motion. She has no 
pattern for the English intermediate vowels, a (jut, jug), a (jot), or the diph- 
thongs az (lie), er (lay), and they confuse her. 

6. Some of the sounds, phonetic j, for instance, have form rather than color. 
The sound group 77 does not occur in Serbian and she thinks of it as a soft sub- 
stance like wet chewing gum. Juriti is red (from u) but it “looks” as if sharp 
fingernails had been pressed in wet clay. In other words, u gives more definite, 
sharper form to the j softness. English u (ju) as in unit or united has the same 
texture. All palatal sounds of Serbian, Hungarian, as well as the palatalized 
sounds of Russian and the other languages are duller in quality and softened by 
seeming to have texture. 

7. The color, form, and motion symbolism is nearly the same for sounds of 
all languages in which E.W. can make identifications. 

8. Percepts are not due exclusively to sound, some combinations are deter- 
mined by the letters, that is, the writing, as we have seen from E. W.’s conclu- 
sions about French vowels. She “‘sees” eau as three “letters” yellow-tan-red, but 

‘if she hears open or closed 0, it “looks” dark blue. For instance, Serbian pop 
(priest) is dark blue because p has no color in combination with o. The French 
Cezanne starts as bright yellow but becomes a dull tannish yellow. E.W. has no 
color symbol for French anterior a and interprets it as the letter a, tan. Serbian 
ju is red, but English you is blue-red, affected by the letter o. 

Other data have come to our attention. In connection with color-form Vladimir 
Nabokov in an article Portrait of My Mother* mentions incidentally his case of 
“color hearing”. He thinks the color sensation is produced by orally forming a 
letter while imagining its outline. In the examples the letters seem to dominate 
the sounds, but Nabokov, like most literates, seems to think in terms of letters 


3 The New Yorker, April 9, 1949. 
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rather than sounds. Linguists are well aware of the difficulty of training students 
to think in sounds rather than in letters. Nabokov speaks of the “English a” 
as tinted like weathered wood, of the “French a’ like polished ebony, of o like 
an ivory-backed hand mirror, of e’s and 7’s as yellows. He realizes that English 
u (I presume ju) differs; he describes what he calls its “alphabetical value” as 
“brassy with an olive sheen”. We can do little with such descriptions from a 
phonetic standpoint, but they are suggestive and the rest of his sound pictures 
are valuable in that they include consonants for which we have very few ex- 
amples. 

Throughout Nabokov’s article there are indications that texture is a factor of 
synesthesia—“‘weathered wood” and “polished ebony” describe the a’s, hard g is 
‘“‘yuleanized rubber,’’ soft g (dz) has a “rich, rubbery tone”’, m is a “fold of pink 
flannel’, r is a “‘sooty rag’’, / is a “limp noodle’, h is a ‘drab shoelace’”’. 

An outstanding characteristic of the three most elaborate color-sound lists is 
the occurrence of sheen. E.W. describes Hungarian and Serbian b as “blue’’, but 
in some settings, it is “‘steel-blue”; generally her sibilants are “gray” but in 
many cases they are “shiny” rather than “dull or dim’; and she sometimes 
describes other color effects as “silvery, shiny” rather than as “brighter.” 

S. P. perceives k as “lead gray’”’ (she tells me she refers to the iridescence of 
lead),* distinguishing it from g which is “dark gray’’, f is “violet’’ but v is “matte 
violet”, f is “silver blue”, 3 is “tin color’ (that is, after wear), and sis “sharply 
tin color’, that is, “shiny, as when new.” 

E. W. is insistent about the differences between “blue” and “steel blue’’, and 
as we have already noted, includes phosphorescence and luminosity as a part of 
the “dynamic”’ sounds. 

I have been much interested in color words used in American Indian languages, 
particularly in the stems which occur in each of those I have studied. I have 
had some opportunity to question natives on the perception of shades and the 
distinction between color lines, for instance, terminological differences between 
blue, green, and yellow; perceptual differentiation between gray and tan, and 
the like. Such distinctions are expressed orally, some by simple stems, others by 
circumlocution. In an analysis of the color symbolism which is an integral part 
of Navaho religious symbolism, I felt obliged to include the effect of light in 
certain “color” categories. ‘“Pink”’, for instance, is ‘‘the glint of copper or the 
twinkle of a pink or red star’’; the stem which defines it is related to the stem 
for “star, star twinkles’’.’ Supernatural power is defined in many ways, not the 
least of which is “light or sheen”, and this is in turn associated with “life”. In 
Sarsi the stem -k’i-3 means “lighted, translucent, having a watery color’’, and 
I could multiply examples. Needless to say, the synesthetic remarks of E. W., 
S. P. and V. N. are interesting in this connection, and they may prove to be 
significant when we get more data of the same kind. 


4 I was able to interview 8S. P. about her color-sound perceptions, and we have added a 
few to those mentioned by Jakobson, op. cit. 

5 As indeed the verb does in English, according to Webster ‘‘to wink or blink, to gleam 
faintly.” 
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I have pursued the subject of synesthesia a little further with other students. 
The following shows how two, indicated by their initials, visualize numbers; 
these individuals use English; they do not know each other. 


H.B. BM. 
one white white 
two orange yellow 
three green green 
four blue —- 
five yellow red 
six orange _-. 
seven brown-purple —_— 
eight red _- 
nine cocoa-brown —_ 
twenty-three red-green — 
eighty-eight — blue, purple 


I. R. thinks of some musical instruments as colored; their low tones are dark, 
the notes becoming lighter in shade with higher pitch. She does not have color 
images when she hears music, her color impressions being confined to particular 
instruments and the shades of their notes. To her the violin is dark red, the cello 
is brownish gold, the drum is dull brown, the saxophone is bright green, darker 
in quality then kelly green; the clarinet is light (sky) blue; the oboe is a light or 
bluish green.® 

Still another student, E. S., exhibits marked synesthesia in reference to musi- 
cal or vocal tones and textures; all are correlated into a personal symbolism which 
may include values or moral judgments, but since she does not at any point in- 
clude color, we do not present these complicated data here. 

J. S., whose dreams are always colored, attaches color values to some days 
and months. All colors she mentions are very specific as to value and shade; 
she thinks her colors in terms of muted, dulled soft, natural colors—russet and 
rust for red, “orangish” for orange, etc. Whereas E. W. interprets color and shade 
almost invariably as I do, J. 8. rarely does, her descriptions are all modified in 
some way. Since the interviews were superficial rather than exact, we were obliged 
to match her color-names with objects in my office, usually with book bindings, 
and the best we could do indicated the following: Sunday is to her russet; Monday 
is pale, translucent yellow; Tuesday is a “medium rust”, the color of saddle 
leather (which I would call ‘‘yellow-brown”’); Wednesday is “‘orangish’’; Thurs- 
day is deeper orange than Wednesday; and Friday is “brown”, what I should 
call “dull light brown.” May is “vibrant pink, quite vivid”; June is paler yellow 
than Monday and not translucent; August is a “flat, but definite blue” (in about 


* Cp. Herbert Langfeld, Note on a Case of Chromaesthesia, Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 
11, pp. 113-4. 1914, and C. 8. Meyers, A Case of Synaesthesis, British Journal of Psychology, 
Vol. 4, pp. 228-38. 1911. These papers are concerned with colors synthesized with musical 
notes; one person questioned also considers the instruments as having colors. 
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the middle range of hue, but ‘“‘with gray”); September is “orangish”; and De- 
cember is orange. 

Throughout, these materials are obviously very uneven. Those who attach 
color to vowels do not necessarily color all vowels; those who see numbers as 
chromatic do not include even all the digits to ten, but do assign colors to several 
higher random numbers; I. R. attaches colors to only a few musical instruments; 
J. S. sees in color only some of the days and a few of the months. 

The problem is very complex, as the very name synesthesia indicates. From 
the data collected certain explanations suggest thenselves. The ethnologist asks 
whether the color-hearing is culturally determined. Certainly the interpretation 
of letter form connected with sound must be so interpreted, particularly since 
visual memory in the system of education is so dependent upon writing. Still 
another reason may be that three of the individuals 8S. P., E. W., and E. S., are 
trained in the imaginative arts. All deeply appreciate art forms, literary, plastic 
and musical; E. S. has started a career in art. J. S. is the daughter of an artist 
and can remember no time in her life when she was not exposed to criticism of 
color and, of course, other artistic principles. In V. Nabokov’s article, which 
is autobiographical, it is apparent that the artistic was emphasized in his 
life. Besides his description of the letter colors, he remarks that, as a seven-year- 
old he remarked to his mother that the colors of his alphabet blocks were all 
wrong. His mother did not laugh but discussed the matter with him. He found 
that some of the “letters” had the same “‘tint’”’ for her as for him and that she 
was optically affected by musical notes. He experiences no chromatic reactions 
whatsoever from music. 

Since the correlation between sound and color is more common to children than 
to adults, it is probable that those children who are trained by imaginative or 
synpathetic adults retain their color images into adulthood, and that the cul- 
tural factor is training. 

Still another question is raised by the data in that the three adults who at- 
tribute color to consonants as well as vowels speak a Slavic language—S. P. is 
a Czech, E. W. a Serb, and V. N. a Russian. Is there anything in the Slavic 
languages or cultures which leads to such results? It seems unlikely, since color 
reactions of children and adults to vowels of various language groups—German, 
Czech, Serbian—show interesting correspondences. On the other hand, the 
correspondence is far from regular—most of those questioned assign to a a red, 
brown or red-brown color, to u black-brown and dark-blue,’ whereas E. W. 
“gees” u as red and a as tan. 

Jakobson calls attention to the cultural effects of color symbolism as follows: 
“Besides children and individuals with intensive color audition, one should study 
the sound-color equation in cultural patterns where symbolism is particularly 
striking and where sound symbolism plays a relevant role in language. In the 


™K. Langenbeck, Zeitschrift fir Sinnesphysiologie, Vol. XLVII, p. 162. 1913. L. Diech- 
mann, Erregung secunddrer Empfindungen im Gebiete der Sinnesorgane, Diss. med., Greifs- 
wald 1889. These papers are cited by Jakobson, op. cit. 
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vocabulary of the Dakota Indians the alternation of 1, e and a and the correspond- 
ing alternation of hissing, hushing and velar spirants, analyzed by Boas,* indi- 
cate three ascending grades of intensity. And it is indeed significant how spon- 
taneously both of these alternations were associated with the scale—white, 
yellow, red—by the native Dakota, Ella Deloria, when questioned by me.” 

We shall need a great deal more material than we now have to resolve these 
questions, and the data must be more consistent and much better controlled; 
more should be known about the background and training of the adults ques- 
tioned than we have. The recognition of the problem may lead us to a reason 
for the preservation of the “infantile” pictures in the positive cases as contrasted 
with the many in which the pictures have been lost, or in which they never 
existed. We should have more detailed data about color-hearing in children— 
what we have at present is merely an adult’s statement that “his” or ‘all’ 
children correlate sounds and color. Sometimes the adults refer to “words’’, 
sometimes to vowel sounds, such as a, but actually we do not have series to 
demonstrate the generality of sound-color correlation. Annelies Argelander from 
her questioning of Germans holds as conclusive that generally e is yellow, o 
brown, u black, and 7 white; the velar unrounded a fluctuates between red, white 
and some darker color.® 

The data at hand suggest an interesting investigation that would include the 
vowels intermediate between the basic ones now too sketchily studied. French 
and English speakers should furnish such data. Satisfactory conclusions can be 
drawn only if the materials are controlled. Sounds should be carefully described 
and uniformly written, color perceptions should be questioned since different 
individuals do not mean the same thing when they name a color. Since shades, 
particularly of the consonants, are insisted upon by the adults here reported on, 
the least description should be checked with a color chart. These strictures are 
not too exacting for the linguist interested in his child’s learning processes. Chil- 
dren probably would not insist on shades since they may not know many color 
words, yet we may find that they do. 

To carry the investigation to its ultimate conclusion other correlations such 
as those suggested by the materials included here should be looked into. Most 
outstanding are the factors of light, form, texture, and motion, in short, the 
development of pattern and the projection of pattern into concepts of measure- 
ment and time, such as number, days, and seasons. 

I have tried to correlate the interpretations gathered by Jakobson and those 
mentioned here in the following schemes. L refers to Langenbeck’s observations 
on vowels including his own color-hearing; D refers to Deichman’s summary; 
S. P. refers to Jakobson’s case of color-hearing of vowels and consonants;!® E. W. 
is a summary of Elizabeth Werth’s data; V. N. refers to Nabokov’s account of 


8 Franz Boas and Ella Deloria, Dakota Grammar, Memoirs of the National Academy of 
Sciences, Vol. XXIII, Second Memoir, pp. 16-90, Washington. 1941. 

® Annelies Argelander. Das Farbenhdren und der Syndsthetische Faktor der Wahrnehmung, 
pp. 68ff. 1927. Cited by Jakobson, op. cit. 

10 See note 1, p. 224. 
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his synesthesis of letters. Color names in parentheses indicate sounds of a lan- 
guage foreign to the speaker. 


Vowels 


V.N. (Russian) 
Vowel L (German) 8.P. (Czech) E.W. (Serb) letters 


red red tan 
pink (orange) (tan) 
blue red-blue blue-black 
black- dark blue blood red 
brown 
gray (gray) red base with 
pinkish spots 
(Hungarian) 
light blue — (gray-green (dark-blue 
red) ground with 
light blurred 
spots) 
yellow bright yellow 
green 
silver white i canary white 
yellow 
_- (steel-blue 
spreading 
rings) 
Consonants 
8.P. E.W. V.N. 
dust light brown, tan, or apple green 
colorless 
gray-blue steel blue burnt sienna 
gray-brown dark tan fold of pink flannel 
violet purple (with dot-circle) alder leaf 
matte-violet blue rose quartz 
light greenish no color, but long alter- _ pistachio 
nating with short diag- 
onal lines 
_ gray with diagonal wavy 
line 
bright orange gray or tan 
beige gray 
beige (green) (French) 
— (colorless but tufted) 
(English) 





lead gray (iri- 
descent) 
dark gray 
“sharply tin 
color” 
gray-white 
“bright 
blue” 
blue silver 
tin color 
‘“‘white-blue with 
some red”’ 
brown-gold 


white- 


bluish black 
watery blue 
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green 
gray-white 


steel blue, darker than f 

no color but a round 
group of dots 

gray or colorless 

gray 

yellow with same form 
ast 

yellow with diagonal lines 
alternating with one 
dot 

yellow 

yellow, soft gum texture 

(steel blue) (English) 
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huckleberry (for the 
letter c) 

vulcanized rubber 

mother-of-pearl 


inky 


pale rubbery (letter 7) 


rubbery (English j) 


sooty rag 
limp noodle 





